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00 WE HAVE 
TO ASK MUL- 
HE LOOKS ' 
SOTERRIBLE 



OH, <30C»Y _ HERSS 

RAoji PAUL. CAN I 

WE FISH WITH YOU? 



r l^NOW _ H£ S GOT 
I SUCH AN AWFUL LOT 
OF HiCKieS VOU 
SOCT OF OOnT 
AL V-j WANT TO SEE 
;J L HIM — r— 



CAUL WHY I 
DIDN'T 
VOU GO 
OUT IN 
THS BOAT? 



OH_I DUV ' 
Iwasn’t OOI' 
ENOUGH 

1 Gua; 



THE 

GRLS WERE 
GIVIN6 
PAUL THE 

" go-by" 

UNTIL- 



/ SO TWAT^Ef 
t WHY I've 
, BEEN SITTING. 
ABOUND WITH 
■ ONLY MYSELF 
FOe COMRAHY.' 



WHY. RAUL, 1 DlON'"tW' 
PEALIZE THEY WSRL, 
SO SAO.FlEISCHMAHN'S'-' 
YEAST IS WHAT YOU • ' 
'ti — r NEED - EAT IT - 
J| I FAITHFULLY ANO . 
"^li 77 YOUR 

/' ' \ SlCIN WILL\ 

Clear 



YES - and 1 

THEN SHE 
SAID YOU 
HAD HlOeiES. 
WHAT ARE 
HiCHflES ^ 
\ PAUL ? r- 



LISTEN SIS -you've 
GOT TO HELP ME. 
YOU'Ce A NURSE, 
YOU OUGHT TO 
KNOW HOW I CAM 
GET AFTER THESE 
OLD Pimples 



n<»n’t l(‘t Adolescent Piinple.s put 
a stop to YOl'R flood tinioF* 

Y oung people are often plagued by 
unsightly pimples after the start of ado-j 
lescence — from about 13 to 25, or longer. 

Important glands develop at this time, and’ 
final growth takes place causing disturbances 
in the body. The skin gets oversensitive. Waste 
poisons in the blood irritate this sensitive skin 
— and pimples break out! 

Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast clears these skin 
irritants out of the blood. Then, 

the pimples go. Eat 3 cakes daily 

— one about hour before meals 
y ^ —plain, or dissolved in a littH 

water— until your skin clears. 
Start today! 



by clearinu wkin irritants 
out f»l titf bl<M>«l 



Why Trained Accountants Command 

High Salaries 



I *— and how ambitious men are qualifying ^ 
by the La Salle Problem Method J[| 



Ge 



_ lET this straight. 

By ‘‘accountancy” we do not mean “bookkeep- 
ng/’ For accountancy begins where bookkeeping 
'aves off. 

The skilled accountant takes the figures handed 
' by the bookkeeper, and analyzes and interprets 
m. 

le knows how much the costs in the various 
.j^artments should amount to, how they may 
■ towered. 

le knows what profits should be expected from 
•iven enterprise, how they may be increased. 

e knows, m a given business, what per cent of 
Js working capital can safely be tied up in mer- 
ndise on nano, what per cent is safe and ade> 
.ate for sales promotion. And these, by the way, 
a but two oF scores of percentage-figures-where- 
ith he^Kiints the way to successful operation. 
He knows the intricacies of govern- 
ment taxation, f 

He knows how to survey the trans- Business 
tions of a business over a given Control 
period; how to show in cold, hard 
ngures the progress it has made and 
rhere it is going. He knows how to 
use these findings as a basis for con- 
tructive policies. 

Xn short, the trained accountant is 
.e eonirolling engineer of business— 
le one man business cannot do with- 
,.ut. 

Small wonder that he commands a 
lary five to ten times 
a great as that of the 
bookkeeper. Indeed, 
as an independent 
operator (head of his 
own accounting firm) ‘ 
he often earns as much 
as the president of the 
big and influential 
bank in his commu- 
nis, or the operating 
manager of a great 
railroad. 




Same Examples 
Small wonder that ac- 
countancy offers the 
trained man such fine 
opportunities— op- 
foitunities well illus- 
trated by the success 
of thousands of 






Ptctent PMitioa.. 
Addrcta ......... 



-Names available »n reqiiett. 



LaSalle accountancy students.* For example— one 
man was a plumber,-32 years-old, with only an 
eleventh grade education. Today he is auditor for 
a large bank and his income is 32S per cent larger. 

Another was a drug clerk at 330 a week, mw 
he heads^is own very successful accounting firm 
with an income many times as large. 

A woman bookkeeper — buried m details of a 
small iob — is now auditor of a great hotel, and 
her «alary mounted in proportion'to her work. 

A credit manager — earning 3200 a month- 
moved up quickly to 33000, to 3SOOO, and then to 
a highly profitable accounting business of his own 
which nets him better than 310,000 a year. 

And What It Means to You 
Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit- 
able profession? 

Are you really determined to get 
Through ahead? If so, you can start at once 
A^unioney to acquire — by the LaSalle Problem 
““ Method — a thorough understanding 

of Higher Accountancy, master its 
fundamental principles, become ex- 
pert in the practical application of 
those principles — this without losing 
an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Preliminary knowledge of book- 
keeping is unnecessaiy. You will be 
given whatever trabiing, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeep- 
ingyou may person^- 
!y need— and without 
any extra expense to 
you. 

If you are dissatis- 
fied'with your present 
equipment— if you 
recognize the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead 
of you through home- 
study training — you 
wilt do well to send at 
once for full particu- 
lars. The coupon will 
bring them to you 
without any obliga- 
tion, also details of 
LaSalle's convenient 
payment plan. 

Check, sign and 
mail the coupon 
NOW. 



LaSalle Extension University 

DEPT. 9329.HR CHICAGO 

Oppoftositle* la AocouBtmncy— -Jl^beck below and we will 
send you a copyoC'AccouDtaocy.tHe Profesaioo that Pays, 
also copy ot *‘Tee Vean* promotion in One. all without 
obUsaUM. 

Q Higher Accountancy: 

Otber LaSalle Opportuoltiea: If more intereatedia one 
of the other fields «< ousloess indlcaM below, check here: 

□ Businesa MaoaAemeat □%anlclDfiao<l Flaance 

□ Modern Salesmaaahlp □ Modern ForemaoslUp 



□ Modern ForemaoslUp 

„ OPefsoanetManafie- 

Q Law; Oearee of LL. B. ment 

□ Commercial Law O BxMrt BookkeeploS 

□ Industrial Maaaficokeat □ C, P. A. COactUnfi 

□ BuiioAs Colre. □ BOsineis BoaUjIi 



□ SaUway Accountlofi 
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YES MARY. ANO\ i 
THERE'S A REAL ' 
FUTURE FOR I 
US IN THIS 
5. RADIO FIELD. 




I’LL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 

In Your Spare Time For A 

GOOD RADIO JOB 



Many Radio Cxoarta Maka $S0, $80, $78 a Weak 



ovm fuU or 
rod Jobbera 

U1MU7 i<mcn, uuiKowi^ lomavu, vuKuioeiv, senricoown, p*T« 
>8 up to M.Ow t yev. Radio operators on anips get good pas 
30.060 toe world. Automobile. tMlice, BTlatioo. co.mmercuj 







and the (utiuA Teler^on prosuMs many go^ jobs soon. 
Mon I trained ba*e good Jobe in theee bnutchos <d Radio- 



Many Make $8. $10, $18 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Leaminc 

T nelghbo - - - 

yon enrol 

jnowjroQ .... ... 

can caah in on qnicKly. Tbrongbont your tiaming 1 send plans 
and ideas that hate made good spare time money for 




<Tbe mannbo has di* 
tooted tbe borne at odf 
training of more men 
tor the Radio Indus- 
try tbsn any other 
nun in Amatloa. 



*lWliea I oompleted 
0> lessons, lobtslned 
my Radio BrpadcaaC 
Operator's llceDse 
and immediately 
ipined Station 
tVHPQ, where I am 
BOW Chief 
t0f."-HOLI-._ .. 
BATES. SS MadlsoQ 
Bt., Lapeer, Mich. 



"2 now bars my own 
Radio business which 
shows three haixked 
dollars a month 
profit— thanks again 
to National Radio." 
PRANK T. REESE. 
89 N. Felton St. 
Philadelphia. 

Penna. 



1 **1 knew nothing 
J about Radio. Af* 

1 ter fonr lessons I 
began ierricing Ra- 
dios, earning ISO the first 
moath. Last winter I nude as 
high as JlOOa month in spare 
ti»"-<J. E WALTON.^ 
.West Olaey ^oad. Nonolk, Ta 




experience— ehows you bow ...... 

ciiouits which iQnstxate important Radio pri 

Find dot What Radio Offoro You 
UaU the coupon bow for "Rich Rewards in Radio." It’s frta 
toanyf^owoTSPlSKarf old. It describee Radio’s spare tima 
arm run time opportunities, also those coming in Telerision; 
tells stMut my Inin tag ^ R^io sr4 Telerision: shows yoa 
actual letters from men flUTe trained, toung wut they are 
ttOb abMt my Money Back Aneement, 

UAJL OODPONin an eov^pe, or pasteonApoatcaiS— NOW j 
J. E. SMITH. President, Dept. 6J09 
Nfitioillil Radio InMitute, WashuiEton, 0« C» 

J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 6J09 
National Radio institute, Washington, D.<L 
Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating ms. send "Rich Bewarde in Radio." _ 
which points out the spare time and full time opportuniUss in Radio and E 
explains your 6^ method of training men at home in spats tune to S 
*‘tcoms Radio Experts, (Please Write Plainly.) J 

NAME AGE J 

ADDRESS I 

. CITT STATE «... | 
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STARK HORROR! 




J!V 



THRILLING MYSTERY 

Featuring G. T. Fleming-Roherte— Frederick C, Painton — 

John H. Knox — Wayne Rogers — Paul Ernst — Arthur 
J. Burks and Many Other World-Popular Authors 

EVERY MONTH - ■ - - 10c AT ALL STANDS 




OLD MOHEY 

WANTED 

We Pry The World's Highest Prides 



DON CCRRADO ROMANO 
~loiiiicler of UP 

ROMANO'S TO 

COIN SHOP 



< 5000.00 



EACH 




Amazing Profits 

For Thoso Who Know 

OLD MONEYl 



Dept 



Big Cash Premiums 

FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
NOW CIRCULATING 

There are literally thousands of old cc^ns and 
bills that we want at once imd for which we 
will pay big cash prenuuins. Many of these coins are now passing from hand to, 
bgti/4 in cifCTlation. Today or tomorrow a valuable coin may come into yous, 
possession. Watch your change. Know what to look for. 

Don’t sell your coins, encash postage stamps, or paper money to any otbcff 
dealer until you have first seen the prices that we will pay for them. 

WE WILL PAY POR 1909 CENTS UP TO $10.00 EACH 

1860 Cents S50.00 — Cents of 1861. 1864. 1865, 1860, 1870. 1881, 1890. S80.00 
each— Half Cents $250.00^Large Copper Cents$20004)0— FlyinglEa^ Cents 
$20.00— Half Dimes $1 50.00— 20c Pieces $1 00.00— 25c before 1873, $300.00— 
50c before 1879, $750.00 —Silver Dollars before 1874, $2500.00 — Trade 
DoUars $250.00 — Gold Dollars $1 000.00 — $2.50 Gold Pieces before 1876, 
$600.00— $3 Gold PiecesSlOOO.OO— $5 Gold Pieces before 1888, $5000.00 
— $10 Gold Heces before 1908, $150.00— Commemorative Half DoUars 
$6.00— Commemorative Gold Coins $1 1 5.00. 

PAPER MONEY — Fractional Cnrrencp St6,00. Confederate Bfila $19.00. 
Encaeed Poataae Stamps Si S.OO. 

P0IIEI6N COINS— CerUin Copper or Silrer Coins SI 3.00. Gold Coins SI 50.00, ete. 
Owi’t Wait! Send Olme Today fsr Our Lart# llhntratad Ltat B«f«r* Sanding Colaa 
Address your onvolepo tot 

ROMANO'S COIN SHOP 

532 Sprlngfleidy Moss* 



:UT FILL OLJT AND MAIL TODAY ! 



ROMANO'S COIN SHOP, DepC. 632 

SprlngAeM, Moss* 

Gentlemen: Please send me year larse Dtostrated 
list for which i wrapped. 



ADDRESS. 
CUT 
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Americans Smartest 

FUN and FICTION 




ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 




ARE you MAKING THE MOST OF THE WORLDWIDE SWING TO 




PRODUaiON GAINS tOOO%.IN THREE YEARS 



If {$ predicMd that 1936 sale* will be double those 
of 1935. The swing to Diesel Is definitely opening 
profitable opportunities to Diesel men for manufac« 
turing, operating, tales and service positions. 
Hemphill graduate. |ohn H. Nicholson writes, "Soon 
after the completion of my Hemphill Course, I 
applied for a job as assistant engineer of a large 
Diesel yacht. I was chosen for the place because of 
my Hemphill Training. After three rnonths, l^as 
advanced to Chief Engineer.".r 



Many ether Hemphill graduates are enjoying the’ 
same advances. The men shown above, and the 
plants or boats illustrated on which these Hemphill 
graduates hold responsible positions are evidtnce 
that Hemphill Diesel Training DOES PAY. 
Investigate how you can qualify yourself to take ad« 
vantage of the swing to Diesal by tending coupon 
today for free "Diesel News" that will open your 
eyes to the opportunities in this field. 



HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 

'Amvrics’s Originil Eselyilv* DIttH TrsMinf 
iRttltytlM. IvcaNa onijr at tht addraiMt 
aliawii baiow and In na way canna«tad wUh 
lay aHiar Khaala. 

* NIW YORK, il.fl Ouaant SM.ti.tCtf? 

. DETROIT, RI4S W. Lafayatu BivA 
CHICAGO. 2010 UrralM Sf. 

MEMOHIS, «4« Manra* Ava. 

LOS ANCCLES. 2010 San fafnand* At 
- SIATTlf. S0< WaaUaka NarHt 

VANCouvia. mr Cfanvin# sr. 



j.'^jHEMFHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS (y«a ntaratl addmil 
daiit Coyraaa. and a 11 am InMrailad In capitaliains on tha^twln* to Diotal. 



Day and Ntsht Retl* 



or o von combination IFiaato sand mo freo'‘DloMl Nows" and Proof that Htm?*g 
Homo Stydy Covrso | hi" Troinin* fay*. p 

With lator shoo ?»#«• 1 4 ,._. I 

tico "• " 



only I 



Covrso* oHorod >y ■ 
Homohlll Dtosol ,S Snoot- 
$cho^ ! 

Jliiia.- 



. M-JdJI 



HEMPHILL TRAINING PAYS 
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ELECTRIC EYE 25c 



ROCKET SHIPS! 






TAP DANCE 

c\T»,ss&ra^ 



JU-JITSU 



ELECTRIC MOTOR 

6000 i?ayo/tfffon t- 

JQink •>*«'£« 



AUTO SCARE BOMB 



i26c 

.SOo 

l$IM 



250MagieTricki M<aj 



JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 
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Bills napisring, comforts vanishing, 
funds slicing, the fingers of want 
reaching out for what little is left — 
what a tortwre when jobs are hard to get 
and a familv must be kept alive I 
Would you change the plcturet Then look at 
the cheering prospect opened up by my generous 
offer to ho)^ you set up a respectable and profit- 
able business of your own^toance your prosperous 
growing business on my money — without you, risking 
a penny of your money to starti 
There’s no catch in this. ZVs an honest offer, made by a 
responsible manufacturer whose Boute Dealers made 
over one miXlwn dollars in profits last year. 

Ill Give l(^u Titis 
New Ch«mce 



I am a manufacturer, nationally known, with 
a million-dollar plant. I need more Dealers at 
once to work in their own home territories. I 
offer this liberal money-making chance to ear* 
nest men and women who will set up Routes in 
familiar nei^iborhoode. When you become a 
Dealer^^you are like an Indep^ident Merchant. 
Other Dealers now making up to 360 and more 
in one week. You handle quality producte in 
everyday use by all the family — a brand well- 
known the country over, but never sold in 
stores. You take orders at your convenience; 
light work; no experience necessary; no bulky 
equipment to carry; no store competition. You 
begin earning at once— your pret kour^—no 
waiting, no delayt Send for full details— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 



[Use a car like this 

in ^ M • Soew for matnc tta (rad«i 

Qtf«a Is AddSlaB t* joor vNUt oMb Mmiox*. Thlsbrutd 

Ofw Fort Todor 8«d«B 

«1U halpTW anloT Uf*— 
■ad your ea* IraakMti. 




What a d^dous sense of security when you 
have your family provided for, money in hand 
and your future rosy. Not so much to ask per^ 
haps, but all too o^n denied. 

It XDi^ Mem "too good to l>e trae" when I tar mr proj>oa!' 
tioB has broosbt j>ro9P*rits to many Dealers who work 
with me, bat It is • faet. The chanee 1 slve those who 
cooperate ai»d who pnrsae their opxwrtanitj falthfaltjr, 
makes the war dear for big eath rttumt for Aone^ 
oflortt 

Yoa work for rooTMlf. Ton have your own bvslneaa. are 
roar own bo«, work as yoa like. Results are up to you. 
It la into this proaperous fomlly I Invite the willing and 
amblUons. Yoo, too, wlU have the most glorious opporto* 
nhy of your life to make good. Find out more about my 
ppipodtion. Lose no tfane. Mall the coupon right now— • 
TODAY i All the facts are Free I 

ALBERT MILLS, President 
1889 Monmouth Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RUSH COUPON— SEND NO MONEY 



ALBERT MILLS, President 

1889 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wlthoot obligation to me, please send me free 
toots aboQt money-making plan with which 
yon help establish me In business for myself. 



(Print or IFrite Ptoinly.) 
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jSowtwl 

m \ 

iVw> \ 

»y 1 

i ftilTH«ft.3 
^ 8 UR«»' 



OtflAP^^, 



ISPOWS 

»c6foeo_ 






A BRAND-NEW MAGAZINE 
FOR ALL FANS 
OF’SPORT! \ 



tr% AT ALL STANDS 
lUC PER COPY 
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WALTER HINTON: 
AvtaUoo Trail Blaatr. Pionaer, 
Eiplorar. AVIATOR, Uis Brat 
mao to pilot a pliooAeroM Uio 
Atiantle OCMO (iho NC-4 in 
1919). flrrt to Or from Nortb 
to South America. During the 
War, aa Ueuleoaot n the 
Navy. hehelDcd iratB bundreda 
of Nary Pilot!. Today he 
offtra you the beneflta of hts 



GET MY BIO FREE BOOK»**WlngB ot 
OppoTtunitp." Why put tip longer with a tlr^ 
some, uninteresting job? Why tit back and 
enoy *tbc men alrea^ in AviaUon 7 If you 
have ambiiion and average intelligence — YOU 
DON’T HAVE TO I “What?” you aay. “I 
can’t give up my job and go to an Aviation 
School at some distant airport.” All right — 
you're Just the fellow 1 developed my famous 
homo-study trati^g for. You’re just like 
many other young men~l have trained- Fur- 
thermore, you don’t need previous experience 
end need not know anything about planes or 
engines. 

YOU TRAIN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 

MT SCHOOL 0FTBR8 YOU THB OPPOBTDNITT 
*0 TRAIN RIGHT IN TOUR OWN HOMX IN 
TOUR SPARK TIME, for Aviation. 1*11 clra you the 
btalo training you need for avIaUoc'a good pay oppw- 
tuniliea Get the FACTS In tny BIO FREE BOOS. 
Mail coupon Now. 

AVIATION PAYS MANY $40-S60— $79 A WEEK 
Aviation muat hava high type men. well-trained 
snd ambltloua to maintain and improve Aviation a 
ramarkable record for FAST. SAFE traniporta- 
lion. Aviation muat. and does pay good atlariea 
to fat tho right men. My Big Free Boob tella 
you about the many different Aviation joba. 
AVJATION 18 QROWINQ FASTI ACT NOW! 
Avlatlou la a young isdiutry>for yonng. ambi- 
Uoua men. In It a young mu like youreeU cu 
mako good money oulckly, with opportunltlea 
ahead for biggar and better joha. Aviation wu 
practically ine only Induatry to forge ahead 
durtag the great depreMlon. MUllona of doiiara 



Avtation’e growth, and the many ^iportunltiea wbloh derful 
exiit in Aviation today. MAIL COUPON NOW. 

KANT TYPES OF JOBS TO CHOOSE FROM 
I train you for over forty (40) types of Aviation lobe 
each crammed wiUi the tbrlUa and lomeoce which 
meke Aviation so intemting. You get Infonsatloa 
you Deed to psm the Govemment'a written examina- 
tions for meebuie's license in a few short months. 

Then, if yon wish to take up flying. I Mve you money 
on the cost of flight Instruetlona at good airports ^ 
over the country. Get details in my FREE BOOS. 

HONEY BACK AGREEMENT PROTECTS YOU 
My altirteen yean of axperience— including five years 
of Instructing oflicers ud men in the Navy—are 
behind my Uiorongh Quick Training. My Training is 
ao clear that anybody cu understand it. And I 
agree In writing to refund your paymenta If you are 
not taUafied upmi completing my training, r 
GET MV BIG BOOK— NOW! - 



Rush COUPON to 
WASHINGTON 



program (or expanding Army and Navy Aviation 
uulta: OovenmieDt contracta for planes and OQUip- 
ment for the Army and Navy and Coast Guard; 
Air Mail Centraela; ebx, etc,, are pouring mil- 
Ucoa into Avtatloo. My Ms book teUa you about 



A Few Good-Pay 
Aviation Jobi 
Oh tbi Obocnd 
Service Expert 
Shop Foreman 
Hangar Chief 
Trtinc Manager 
Melanie i 

Air Mail Clerk | 
Motor Expert 
Ih tbb Aib I 
Air Malt Pilot I 
Test Pilot ' 

Weather Observer . 
Flight Instructor 
Commercial Pilot 
Transport Pitot 



These Men Mede Good With My Training 



1 RECCHHBNOSCOURSETOAUl 

0ENT EXAMtriATtON -q can honestly recommend ycmrl 
“1 am a hoUar of aa aeroplane Course to all who are Intereetod | 
And esigiDe meehanie’a Ueense and In Aviation as worth the time and • 
A mivaio pilot’s llcanae. Your mcatey apent on it. And much more. I 
Course help^ me a great deal to I am proud to have been a student 4 

B us the examinatloB." iabn of your instituta" A. J. W. I 
stondm 929 a Balllat Bt. Slabber. Dvling Road. Malmca- 1 
VnekviOe, Pa. burg. Cane Provinea. Sootb AMea. • 

Uotty 9 hcK LM€t» t» My Big Frgg Book L 



for my big FREE 
BOOK on AVIATION 



HR. WALTER HINTON. PrHMent BIS-Y 

Aviation (nstttota ef Anarten, Ine. 

IMS Conneetleat Amua. Waabinston. D. C. 

Please aend me a Free copy of your botic, "Wings of Oppor- 
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SHADOW GOLD 

Johnny Hall Boards the Transition Express for Bhana, the 
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CHAPTER I 
The Vnkoown 

J OHNNY HALL wt alone, and 
with treudiUng iingeri opened 
the letter. Nearly a hundred 
pages were here in thit communica- 
tion from his dead father which bad 
been lying in the Trust Company for 
fifteen years. He scanned the top 
page. 

Weird, IncrcdiMe meaaaget So 
16 



"Into the Foutli Dimeitaen," ele. 



many things of mystaiy in his own 
boyhood memories of his father now 
were being explained. That night, for 
instance, when as a little boy he bad 
joined his father in the mysterious 
workshop. Three milky, fluorescent 
beams of light converging on a little 
screen. Then the screen had turned 
into a dim yellow vista of darknesa; 
and then things were to be seen. As 
though freon a height, he bad gazed 
far down upon a placid landsimpc. 
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alive with shimmering yellow water. 

A glimpse into another realm. But 
his father never would explain it. 
And then, a week later, that horrible 
scene of his father’s death. 

Johni>y, six years old then, had 
awakened in the night ; had sneaked 
into the laboratory room to find his 
father. Sight most horrible ! His 
father was lying on a couch. He was 
wearing some kind of headgear; a 
sort of bathing suit; and there were 
wires running down his arms and legs. 
Not dead; his eyes were open, and 
one of his hands was fumbling at his 
chest. His whole figure w^s dissolv- 
ing. A ghost shimmering there. It 
seemed drifting slowly down through 
the bed. And then it was gone ! 

Weird, never-explained mystery. 
But this letter was explaining it now: 

When you read this, Johnny, I will 
have been gone into a new Time-realm, 
for what of your life will be fifteen 
years— >a different state of matter, be- 
cause it has a different Time-dimen- 
sion. The same Space as that which 
our own world occupies, but held 
separate by that mysterious stream we 
call Time. The two realms — ours and 
this Unknown — are swept close to- 
gether now. It is my opportunity. An- 
other such proximity will come short- 
ly after your twenty-first birthday. 

If I am not back with you before then 
I may have perished. Or I may be 
alive— but unable to return. 

I want you to come and join me, 
Johnny. The trust fund will give you 
four thousand dollars. In a vault at the 
bank yon will find, and now must claim, 
a small metal casket. No one but us 
two know what is in it. Take it to a 
place as near the couch in the labora- 
tory of our old home as you can 
manage. The caaket contains two tran- 
sition mechanisms. At midnight of the 
tenth day after your birthday, from 
this place, I want you to 

come after me. I will have kept track 
of your Earth Time-flow if I possibly 
can — and if I am still alive I will meet 
you. Come to me, son. A great ad- 
venture. . . . 

T here followed ten busy days 
for Johnny. The old frame house 
of his boyhood was still standing; 
empty of furniture now, shabby and 
decrepit. He got a temporary rental 
of the premises. By night he brought 
in the metal, coffinlike box. He put it 



in his father’s laboratory room, with 
a board fable and chairs. He worked 
almost entirely at night studying his 
father’s technical instructions. 

Then came the last night. Ten 
o’clock. Johnny was ready; he sat 
waiting for midnight. There was only 
one person here on Earth, whom 
Johnny was leaving with any pang of 
regret. Anne Johnson. He had just 
come back from saying good-by t® 
Anne. Swearing her to secrecy, he 
had told her what he was about to do. 
His six-foot bulk had towered over 
her as she stood suddenly shrinking 
against him. Then she was crying — 
and he had torn«away and run from 
her home. 

A knock sounded at the front door 
of the house! It startled Johnny so 
that he ^at transfixed, frozen. It came 
again; insistent. Johnny padded into 
the dark front hall. He called gruffly 
through the barred door: 

“Who is it? What you want?” 
“Johnny! Johnny, dear — ” 

Anne’s voice! He flung open the 
door. She scurried in like a dark little 
shadow, and he banged the door 
closed and barred it again. 

“I was so afraid I’d be too late—” 
She was breathless, pallid, tense; 
beautiful little dark-haired girl— but 
she was disheveled, wildly excited 
now. She held a small bundle under 
her arm, enveloped by her blue cloak. 
“I came — ^to go with you, Johnny.” 
“Anne, you’re crazy — ” But the 
thing set his heart pounding. 

He said at last, “All right— you win. 
You go in there. Put on one of the 
suits. Call me when you’re ready.” 
He stood waiting. 

“All ready, Johnny.” 

She stood in a sleek black bathing 
suit; her clothes lay in a little heap at 
her feet. Admiration for her swept 
him. Slim, sleek little Diana. She 
shivered a little as he buckled the 
heavy wire mesh belt around her slim 
waist. The adjustable headgear 
slipped over her coiled black hair and 
strapped under the chin. Wires con- 
nected it with a flexible necklace; 
wires were strung down her arms to 
bracelets; and others «down her legs, 
fa^ened at the knees and ankles, 
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His own equipment was similar. 
And then they sat down to wait tmtil 
midnight. Johnny found himself 
queerly breathless. Soon he and Anne 
would be gone from this room. 
Vanished. Yet, scientifically, mathe- 
matically, they would still be here. 
The same dimensions of length, 
breadth and thickness. But a different 
factor of Time. No two material 
bodies may occupy the same Space at 
the same Time — 

He thought, *^We’re explorers of 
the shadows — ” It was like dying. He 
shook ofi the thought. This was a 
scientific thing; a change of bodily 
density — a different quality of Matter, 
altered by the mysterious electronic 
current of the mechanism. A change 
of Time-flow. Not a change of time, 
like yesterday compared with today 
or tomorrow. An alteration of the 
ffow of Time— rso that his human ex- 
istence would move forward to its 
destination of death at a different 
rate. 

A factor so fundamental, so 
vital, that its alteration altered every 
quality of Matter itself, to create an- 
other realm of existence, A scientific 
thing — frightening to do only because 
he had never done it before. 

Midnight. Johnny shook himself 
into alertness. Anne’s face was pale 
and grim; her dark eyes stared at him. 

“Over there on the floor — lie down 
there,” he said. He gestured. “That’s 
where father’s couch stood. He started 
from there. 1*11 blow the light out 
now.” 

He lay down beside her. It seemed 
that with the puffing out of the light 
they had cut themselves off from the 
world. She was clinging to his hand. 
He said, “1*11 tell you when to throw 
the switch on your belt. To the first 
intensity only — we’ve got to start 
slowly — avoid any great ^ock. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes.” He could hear her quickened 
breathing. 

“Move your switch— just a little—” 

She did it. He heard the hum of the 
circulating current, her gasp, and in 
the darkness he saw the silvery glow 
of her mechanism. Instantly he moved 
his own switch. 



A tingling thrill shot through him. 
His senses reeled. 

I N a moment Johnny’s senses 
steadied. The network of wires on 
him tingled bis flesh. They were vi- 
brating with an oscillation, tiny, in- 
finitely rapid. It seemed, all in that 
instant, that the vibration communi- 
cated to his body. It brought a thrill. 
A sense of excitement. But it was 
more than that. His whole being 
seemed tingling. It was a physical 
vibration, so that every tiny cell 
within him seemed quivering. 

They were drifting downward. It 
was a sensation utterly strange. 
Weightless bodies hovering in a 
soundless void. The world above was 
gone now. The outlines of the room 
had flickered, tenuous as a wisp of 
smoke above them — and vanished. 

He murmured, “We’d better try 
the higher intensities of the current. 
Ready now! We must keep together. 
Second ! Third I Fourth I” 

It swept them into an intensifica- 
tion of all the weird sensations. The 
humming within them increased. 

An interval of Time passed. Time? 
A blurred, queer interval— Time of a 
new quality — a new rate of flow, 
coming into their being now. Johnny 
saw clouds whirling toward them— - 
imponderable clouds through which 
they passed and could feel nothing. 
It was a grey scene, not empty now 
but filled with shadowed shapes, 
blurred and indefinite. A monochrome 
of grey. Then presently a little color 
was coming to it. A distant yellow 
glow. 

He remembered his father’s detailed 
directions. The first color would be 
yellow. A golden tinge. “We’ve got to 
slow down,” he said. “Third . . . 
Second . . . First I Stop there 1” 

They were no longer in a void of 
emptiness. Distant shapes were tak- 
ing form. The faint golden light was 
a blur overhead, but beneath them 
now were shapes of apparent solidity. 

Off to one side, something solid- 
huge as a great golden mountain- 
reared itself up. And things were 
moving here in the air. Was that a 
slowly swaying human shape, off 
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there not far away? He heard Anne 
suck in her breath as she saw it. The 
thing was a blob, with swaying arms 
and legs. It was human. A man. The 
daylight gleamed golden upon him. 

The surface was steadily rising. It 
was only fifty feet under them now as 
they watted gently down. Off in the 
distance there was a broad spread of 
water, rippled by a breeze.. A mile or 
so away was a golden-glowing city, 
set back from the lake shore. 

From the ground came a dim, red 
beam. The signal! His father’s letter 
had arranged it. 

Johnny cried, “He’s alive, Anne! 
We’re arfived! Normality!” 

They turned their switches. Nor- 
mal nOw to this new environment. 
They had arrived in the new realm. It 
was day. Not sunlight. The sky every- 
where was Hooded with a bright but 
diffused golden light. The red signal 
beam was extinguished. The figures 
by the fern-clump scattered as Johnny 
and Anne drifted down. Solid ground 
touched Johnny’s feet. He scrambled, 
clutched at Anne, and they stood 
erect, swaying. 

Strange, weightless bodies! It 
struck Johnny with a sudden mental 
shock. Gravity was hardly apparent 
here. He stood balancing, swaying as 
though the gentle breeze would waft 
him away. His body weighed hardly 
more than a few pounds. 

“Johnny! Thank God you’re safe!” 

His father’s voice. Familiar timbre, 
out of the memories of his childhood. 
And he saw a man’s figure come with 
rhythmic swaying arms and legs in a 
glide through the afr toward him. 



CHAPTER II 
Strange New World 



"WEIGHT had come. Through the 
big oval open windows of the 
Government Castle where they were 
having their first meal in this strange 
new world, Johnny could see the 
golden daylight fading into a golden 
twilight; and then into night. 

A dozen people of this world sat 
with Johnny and Anne and Hall 



senior. Some of them spoke English, 
which Hall had taught them. And 
Johnny listened to his father’s ac- 
count of this adjacent realm, to Earth, 
and the strange menace impending 
here. This was not the convex sur- 
face of a globe, but the concave inner 
surface of a void. A small realm. A 
void no more than a hundred or so 
Earth miles in diameter, with a thin 
layer of. atmosphere hardly a mile in 
depth clinging to the concave sur- 
face.. The light was inherent to the 
air — like a phosphorescence* yet wax- 
ing and waning to give an alternating 
day and night somewhat longer than 
the corresponding Earth interval. 

Only one race of people were here 
— and this, the city of Bhana, was 
their largest settlement. A scientific 
realm, pefh'aps the ec^al of Earth, yet 
so different that there could be no 
basis of comparison. 

Tenuous, giant structures loomed 
upward, so that the city seemed as 
high as it was wide and long. Giant 
flowers and trees growing in gardens 
on the rooftops. Weird lack of 
gravity! The whole city^ was a tangled 
metal maze of trellises, balconies, 
rooms, \vindows, doorways. 

Johnny stared around the dinner 
table now. Strange food ; strange 
people. He saw his father no older. 
But he was thinner, almost ill-look- 
ing. His thin figure now was encased 
in a glistening mailed garment that 
could have been woven blue metal. 

New world to Johnny. But the same 
jealousy, greed and the lust for gain 
characterized it. Johnny sat tense, 
eagerly listening. 

Some twenty years ago— before 
Hall arrived — it was decided here in 
Bhana not to jail but to . banish' all 
important men criminals. A city m 
the distant forest was established for 
them. Hall was saying: 

“There is a colony out there now. 
Several hundred. No one from here 
had ever tried to visit it — until re- 
cently. And now we find that it’s for- 
tified! Some unknown leader, with a 
ghastly, diabolical plot— we have not 
enough gold-gas available to combat 
it — ” 

Taro said, “Your father must tell 
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you the science of our world—” 
This Taro was a young scientist. 
Hardly young, perhaps, for though 
his face was unlined, his bearing and 
poise of manner gave him the aspect 
of a man nearly forty. His position 
undoubtedly was important; Johnny 
could not miss the note of command 
about him. Like these other men, his 
skin was bronzed. A hawklike face, 
with high-bridged nose, a wide, firm 
mouth, and a queerly pointed chin. 
His eyes were dark under heavy black 
brows. Weapons hung at his belt. 

When Hall first came he had worked 
with the scientists, adding his Earth 
knowledge to theirs. He found this air 
heavily charged with a new atomic 
type of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide; and also “heavy” with a 
strange, gaseous form of several of 
the familiar earth minerals. Gold, in 
particular. A free electron type of 
gold was inherent to this air. Un- 
measurable pounds of Earth’s normal 
heavy-atom solidly congealed mineral 
gold were here expanded millions of 
times in volume and diffused through 
this atmosphere, forming its gold- 
content, and giving to it the golden 
light. 

S HADOW Gold I “Yellow gas- 
light,” Johnny’s father called it. 
And in this air it was as vital to 
human life as oxygen is in the air of 
Earth. It held, indeed, a very similar 
position, for without the gold-gas this 
air was vitiated ; the yellow glow was 
gone : and all living organisms, 

breathing such air, would die. 

For the first few years after Hall’s 
arrival this had been, as always, a 
very peaceful realm. He had volun- 
tarily stayed; studying it. He saw 
very clearly that only harm could 
come from any close connection be- 
tween it and Earth. So he had said 
that his transition mechanism was 
broken. He was marooned here — but 
there would be a time when his son 
would come. 

Someone of this realm must have 
stolen the mechanism — for it vanished 
after a year or two. The plot of this 
unknown villain must have had its in- 
ception then; and possession of the 



transition mechanism made his plan 
possible of fruition. 

Of them all at this dinner it was a 
youth named Nido who most had en- 
gaged Johnny’s attention. A slim, 
graceful figure — a young man certain- 
ly of not over twenty. His single 
clinging garment covered him from 
shoulders to knees. His skin was 
smooth and bronzed, curiously sleek. 
His face was slim, yet firm of chin — 
a face foreign to an)rthing Johnny had 
ever seen on Earth. 

Nido said, “A thousand of our people 
have been killed.” 

“Yes,” Hall agreed. “These banished 
criminals for ten years now must have 
had spies here in Bhana. This diabolic 
apparatus which they have built is 
hidden in the heart of the forest. 
Nido saw it. He flew there by night a 
week ago. He got in — but he could do 
nothing — and he barely escaped with 
his life.” 

Year by year other criminals must 
have clustered in the forest strong- 
hold, lured by the scheme. And now 
this plot was at its culmination. In 
the criminal Forest City colony there 
were established now giant absorbers, 
condensers, for the isolation of gold. 
They were withdrawing the gold- 
content from the air, doubtless for 
transportation to Earth. Disaster to 
this little realm here. There were 
natural air currents here, unalterable 
save for occasional infrequent storms. 
Hall likened them to trade winds — a 
steady drift circulating over the con- 
cave curvature of this inner globular 
surface. And the prevailing drift was 
from the Forest City stronghold, 
toward Bhana and its neighbor settle- 
ments. The condensers would vitiate 
the air — steal the gold from it. And 
the empty, poisonous air would drift 
on down to these populous cities, 
bringing lethargy and death. 

It had already come. Three times 
now in the past two weeks. Dark, 
goldless air. It had not lasted long — 
as though the criminals still were per- 
fecting their apparatus. But it was 
enough to strike death here. The 
aged, the sick and the very young 
were all who had died thus far. 

Johnny demanded, “Is there no cure 
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for this terrible, deathly sickness?*' 

"Oh, yes,” Taro said gravely. 
" There is a cure — ^but we cannot ap- 
ply it,” 

"It is like being slowly asphyxiated 
on Earth," Hall said. "You die, breath- 
ing air that is impure. The cure here? 
On Earth we would say air with 
more oxygen. Here it is air with more 
gold-gas. We can expand mineral gold 
into gas. There is no metal, here or on 
Earth, which cannot be rendered gase- 
ous. But we are faced with a gold- 
mineral shortage. 

"Our power is the expansion of the 
electro-atoms of gold mineral back 
into gold-gas. You’ve already seen our 
rocket engines. We take small quan- 
tities of the gold from the air — and 
put it back with the exhaust of our 
engines. The reverse of Earth. Every 
engine on Earth exudes poison. But 
here— our rocket streams are the very 
essence of life.” 

Nido said, "It is the vapor from 
our gold fuel which can cure the sick- 
ness — nothing else, of course.” 

"Why haven’t you sent an army to 
round up these criminals?” Johnny 
asked. 

“In three weeks?” Hall retorted. 
"Again, gold is at the crux of it. Our 
weapons, too, use gold-gas. And now 
we have no real weapons — ” 

"We can make an army ready,” 
Jeoh, the governor, said. 

Hall said, "We sent a ship through 
the air to the Forest City — and it was 
assailed by a gold-bomb. The first 
explosive weapon ever used in this 
world. With unlimited gold now, 
these criminals have devised a bomb 
—an ultra-rapid expansion of the 
mineral into the gas.” 

T he meal was finished, but the 
discussion went on. The Forest 
City criminals were still experiment- 
ing— ^r waiting for something. Or, 
at least, not running the giant ap- 
paratus continuously. But at any mo- 
ment they might start. And Hall be- 
lieved, by what was vaguely known 
of their equipment, these giant ab- 
sorbers running at full power might 
in a few days— or even hours— vitiate 
all the air of this little void. 



The vague beginnings of a plan 
were coming to Johnny. Plans he 
wouldn’t dare mention to his father — 
or to any of these grave officials. But 
tomorrow he would tell them to this 
young fellow, Nido; who had already 
been to the Forest City. If he and 
Johnny could get there secretly — 
make away with some of that gold 
mineral which the criminals had al- 
ready extracted from the air — and 
bring it back here — 

Johnny’s thoughts were stricken 
from his mind by a newcomer to the 
room. A woman entered. She came 
with a glide graceful and sinuous as 
a panther. 

She joined the group. What her 
position was no one told Johnny, but 
he saw that Jeoh was obviously fas- 
cinated by her. 

And well he might be, Johnny 
thought. A woman who seemed to be 
beyond thirty. A figure sleek of hips, 
full-breasted — an indefinably foreign 
face framed by platinum-white flow- 
ing hair with black strands inter- 
mingled. It was a heavy face, full- 
lipped, sensuous, reckless. 

The woman did not join in the dis- 
cussion; she just sat with confident 
poise, listening. And she stared often 
at Johnny, regarding him with dark 
eyes. 

In a small bedroom on the second 
level of his father’s house, adjacent to 
the Government Castle, Johnny lay in 
a metal bed, with a soft fabric cover- 
ing on it. ^ 

He lay drowsing. Suddenly be 
awakened. He started up on one elbow 
and the bed creaked with his move- 
ment. The sharp sound brought him 
to full alertness. . . . 

The sense that someone was here in 
the room with him came strongly. 
Obvious! It was a waft of perfume. 
And then he saw, down by the floor 
under the window portidre, something 
white. An ankle! 

Johnny still had on his suit, and his 
clasp knife was at his belt. He lay, 
propped up on one elbow, and the 
fingers of his other band silently 
drew out knife and opened it. 

He said softly, "Come out of that. 
I see you.” 
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The portiere moved aside. The 
woman, Rua, stood smilingly before 
him. 

“What do you want?” Johnny de- 
manded, and through an interval he 
returned her gaze. Her hair, with its 
black strands, was coiled and piled 
now on her head — a headdress like a 
great cone. 

“I wanted to talk with you.” Her 
voice was a full, rich contralto. Then 
she said with sudden directness: 
“About what your father told you 
about the Forest City — I heard your 
questions. I could guess you act for 
yourself when you have plans. And 
you are daring. Do I guess right?” 
His heart leaped. Had he been so 
transparent, back there during the 
supper? He said, “Act for myself? 
Perhaps.” And a caution swept him. 
He added, “Speak out. Don’t talk 
riddles.” 

She seemed to reach a sudden deci- 
sion. “What I tell — you will keep in 
your own heart?” 

Johnny shifted in his chair. “You 
mean, not repeat what you say?” 
“Yes. Do not talk so loud. I — find 
you very interesting.” She seemed 
breathless. “I go tonight on a journey. 
To him who is leader in the Forest 
City — they call him the Master.” At 
Johnny’s start, she said: “I go to 
the Forest City. I used to have — in- 
fluence over this Master. I think to 
use that influence now. He has not 
seen me — a long time. And I think to 
make him stop the sending these 
clouds of sickness.” 

Johnny asked: “You can get there?” 
“I can get there,” she said. “I have 
a flying boat. It is here now — not far 
from here. Not even hidden — it is at 
your father’s dock.” 

J OHNNY was leaning forward 
toward her. “You’re offering to 
take me?” 

Outside the window there was a 
sound. And Rua heard it. With a 
swift, silent swing she was at the case- 
ment, and Johnny drew himself be- 
side her. But the garden outside 
seemed empty. 

“How long will this journey take?” 
Johnny demanded. 



“Not long.” 

“I’m ready,” he said. 

They left by the window, wafting 
themselves with a leap down through 
the leafy foliage to the ground. Rua 
glided cautiously, keeping within the 
heavy shadows of the shrubbery. The 
lake shore was near by. At Hall’s long 
dock an open boat was lying moored. 
Its stern was decked over for a few 
feet into a tiny cabin, with the little 
engine amidships, and a control set in 
the bow. 

They sat in the bow, with Rua at 
the controls. The boat started smooth- 
ly, almost silently. Exhilarating, 
weightless flight. An hour passed and 
it seemed to Johnny presently that 
the wind was increasing. 

Another cloud of death coming 
from the Forest City. 

Before Johnny could voice his 
startled question there came a sharp 
sound. Back along the dark canoe in- 
terior an upright figure showed, just 
emerging from the shadows of the 
little cabin at the stern. A third pas- 
senger; a stowaway! 

It was Anne! 

“Well, we’re going back,” Johnny 
declared grimly. 

“Suits me,” Anne said. She sat on 
one of the cross seats, still in her 
tunic, with a dark garment of gossa- 
mer fabric, which evidently she had 
taken from her bedroom in Hall’s 
home, thrown over her. 

So that was the noise they had 
heard at the window of Johnny’s 
room! Anne had heard them talking 
of this trip— heard Rua say her boat 
was at the dock. And she had pre- 
ceded them through the garden and 
hidden herself there. 

Rua sat silent, regarding the girl 
with a smoldering flush. 

How to handle this situation puzzled 
Johnny. He sat silent, trying to plan; 
but soon whatever plans he could 
guess at making were swept from his 
mind. The gale was blowing directly 
from the Forest City, back toward 
Bhana. And the normal yellow night 
glow in the air was steadily darken- 
ing. The giant condensers were oper- 
ating at full capacity. That was obvi- 
ous now. 
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The darkness of the air steadily in- 
tensihed as Rua’s vehicle darted like 
a soaring bird forward into it. They 
were flying now some flve hundred 
feet above the top of a gigantic forest 
dark, tangled, matted jungle. An* 
other interval. Had Johnny dozed? 
Or was this damnable vitiated air 
making him lose consciousness? Rua 
said, *T can fix that.’* She opened a 
little valve in one of the glowing con* 
duits which ran along the inside of 
the gimwale— conduits which carried 
the gold-gas from the engine to the 
several rocket-stream exhausts. Some 
of the engine exhaust streamed out. 
It was like inhaling whiffs of pure air 
in a room which had been stifling. 

Ahead of them now the river 
widened and divided Into two narrow 
channels with an island between them. 
The island was about a mile long and 
six or eight hundred feet at its 
widest. 

A nd here on the island was the 
Forest City of criminals. There 
were a few metal landing stages down 
among the trees. But no sign of 
hiunan habitation. Then, from a 
closer viewpoint, Johnny saw mound- 
shaped earthen buildings, like little 
forts, at intervals along the island 
shore — a cliff shore, with the river 
some fifty feet lower. 

**The Master and his men live under- 
ground,” Rua was saying.. But Johnny 
hardly heard her. His attention was 
focused to the center of the island, 
where there was a hundred-foot cir- 
cular pit. It was a glare of yellow 
fluorescence. Two great conduits rose 
from it, one forking toward Bhana, 
the other in the opposite direction. 
They were two hundred feet high at 
least, widening into great round fun- 
nels, held by skeleton framework and 
guy ropes. 

The pit sheltered the mechanism of 
the huge condensers. The funnel 
away from Bhana was the intake of 
pure air; the other was pouring out 
-its black, polluted stream. The hum 
and throb of the giant mechanism was 
siudible. 

They were almost over the island 
now. He saw Rua fumbling with her 



instrument panel. From the bow, a 
light flashed. On and off. Puffs of in- 
tense red glare. It was her signal to 
the men below — the identification that 
this was not an enemy ship. 

But Rua had been too distracted in 
piloting her craft; she had delayed 
the signal too long. From one of the 
forts came a puff of yellow light. A 
golden cylinder mounted upward. A 
gold-bomb. It burst before it reached 
its mark. 

There was a dazzling yellow glare. 
The explosion was some forty feet 
away, but the air-pressure struck like 
a solid wall. One of the wings of the 
vehicle was torn away. They were 
falling and turning end over end — 
falling more rapidly than normal to 
this realm, drawn down doubtless by 
some sucking air current. 

Then there was a rending crash. 
Johnny's senses slid into an abyss of 
black empty silence, with only the 
consciousness remaining that he was 
holding Anne in his arms. 



CHAPTER III 
Can Conquer the Earth!** 



J OHNNY did not quite lose con- 
sciousness. He was aware of re- 
turning sounds, and that fragments of 
the wrecked craft were lying on him. 
He called, ”Anne! Anne, where are 
you?” 

Agonizing until he heard her voice. 
“Here, Johnny.” 

Then he heard Rua’s voice. None 
of them killed. The light gravity had 
saved them. They scrambled up. 

The top surface of the island showed 
now in the yellow nightlight — a 
rocky area, with trees, small landing 

f datforms, and little metal kiosks 
eading down underground. 

Rua murmured, “Don’t move — they 
might fire on usl” 

They stood motionless, docile, while 
men came up and surrounded them. 
None seemed to speak English, and 
imperiously Rua talked in her own 
language. Then the men took them 
through the kiosk entrance, dovm a 
dimly-lighted metal incline and along 
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a length of tunnel. And then into a 
draped and padded grotto apartment. 

Then the Master appeared before 
them. He came through a rift high up 
on the side of the grotto. They saw 
his figure stoop at the low entrance; 
then he straightened and came walk- 
ing slowly down a narrow steep slope 
of rock. 

It was Taro, the soldier-scientist, 
trusted as a friend by the officials in 
Bhana — he who had sat with Johnny 
and the others at the dinner only a 
few hours ago. Strange commanding 
figure, this Taro. His expression had 
a queer Satanic cast, the peak of hair 
in a triangle on his forehead, his 
slightly upturned eyebrows and nar- 
row, pointed chin. 

“So? You come to visit me, young 
Johnny?” His mailed garment was of 
black and white metal. One of his 
hands toyed at his belt where weapons 
were hanging. He was ironically 
polite. “Sit down. We will talk.” 

“Thanks,” said Johnny. He gestured 
to Anne and she sat beside him on a 
padded bench. Taro remained stand- 
ing before them, swaying slightly 
forward and backward. His gaze 
swung to Anne, and for a moment 
clung. Then he turned to Rua, who 
was standing here. “You did well, 
Rua, to bring him. And this girl, 
Anne — ” 

“I bring not her,” said Rua. “She 
came of herself.” 

Taro’s gesture dismissed her. He 
swung his arm, from which a string 
of ornaments hung clinking. “Enough. 
Go, Rua. Soon I will send this girl 
Anne to your care.” He watched her 
as she slowly left the apartment. A 
guard moved aside to pass her, and a 
heavy metal door swung open and 
closed. 

And Johnny stared. Prisoners? 

H e saw now that the woman Rua 
had tricked him. Where was 
her vaunted power over Taro? 
Johnny had at least half believed 
what she said. In reality, it was ob- 
vious now, she was no more than one 
of Taro’s spies, ordered to bring 
Johnny here. 

“Now we will talk,” Taro was say- 



ing. He was still smiling faintly. He 
swung all his body as though it were 
pivoted at the waist and knees, and 
addressed Anne. 

“What is your name?” 

She found her voice. “My name is 
Anne Johnson.” 

Her tone was low and steady. 
Strange little Anne, with courage not 
to show her fear. Johnny saw admira- 
tion leap into Taro’s eyes. 

“And what are you to him? His 
friend?” 

“Yes — his friend.” 

“You are the first Earth woman I 
have ever seen. I think I like you.” 
He turned to Johnny. “I have to talk 
of — ^my plan to go to your Earth, 
very soon. Your father, he thinks to 
send an army against me.” He laughed 
harshly, sardonically. “I work with 
your father when I am young. Rua 
knows him since a little girl — he 
make good his job to teach us your 
language. But he is an old man — a 
fool to help everyone and not himself. 
But you, perhaps — ” 

“You want help from me?” Johnny 
said quickly. 

“I tell you. On Earth I will be very 
rich — perhaps richest of any man in 
your world. That brings great power 
— not so?” 

“Yes,” Johnny agreed. “Just about.” 

“I understand that.” His grin came 
again. He lowered his voice a little. 
“We are over two hundred of us here. 
I have always tell my men I take them 
with me. I can conquer the Earth! 
That is true. But I do it alone.” 

His face was intense. “I — Taro- 
how could I ever be powerful here? 
Gold means nothing here. Your great 
Earth — who shall say, with all this 
gold, what Taro may do?” 

He checked Johnny’s interruption. 

“You listen — you ask my plans — I 
tell to you. My condensers here, I 
will run them until all the gold in this 
little world is mine. Are you rich on 
Earth?” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“That is good. You will be, living 
with me. I need you. I am a fellow 
practical. I will get to Earth with 
much gold. What then? I look strange. 
I need clothes. I need a house. I 
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need — ” Again his gaze swept Anne. 
*T need a woman to keep my house. 
I need my raw gold changed info 
money to buy what I want.” 

Johnny nodded. Then he said ab* 
ruptly, “Did you steal the transition 
mechanism my father brought here, 
fifteen years ago?” 

“Yes,” Taro smiled. “And I fool 
them all in Bhana that I have to make 
many journeys to other cities on 
government business.” 

He paused ; then he said, “And here 
I have a surprise for you — ” He 
called to one of bis men. The fellow 
came with the black sack Johnny had 
left in the wreckage, laid it at Taro’s 
feet and went back to his post. 

Taro opened the sack and took 
from it the two mechanisms which had 
transported Johnny and Anne from 
Earth! Johnny imderstood now. And 
Anne gasped, and stared. Rua’s mid> 
night visit to Hall’s home — ^to get 
Johnny — had also been to get these 
mechanisms. 

“How did that accursed woman 
know where father hid them?” Johnny 
demanded. 

It made Taro laugh. “She explain to 
me — ^your father, naturally he tell a 
thing like that to Jeoh, the governor." 

And Johnny remembered Jeoh’s 
fatuous look at Rua when she had 
come to the dinner. 

T aro added, “We have now three 
of the mechanisms here. This 
realm is doomed. Everyone here will 
die— except myself — and you and this 
girl. You do not want to die? You 
^11 go gladly to Earth— out of death 
here.” 

“Yes,” Johnny agreed. “Why 
wouldn’t I?” 

He added cautiously, “I would like 
on Earth to share your gold. I can 
certainly help you.” 

“Of course,” Taro smiled. “And I 
will have this Earth girl.” 

With two backward sweeps of his 
arms, he wafted himself closer to 
Anne, who had moved a few feet away. 
Every muscle in Johnny was tense 
for a leap. 

Taro added, with his slow smile, 
“You will find me a man you can like 



very quickly. 1 know how to please 
women. Are you afraid of me? Do 
not be.” 

She had lost her cloak; she was 
garbed only in her suit. His fingers 
brushed lightly over her neck and 
throat. She did not shrink, but sud- 
denly a cry burst from her. And 
Johnny leaped, head first, like a diver 
taking a plunge. His head struck 
Taro’s shoulder ; the force of Johnny’s 
leg-thrust against the rocks knocked 
both their ^dies half a dozen feet 
from Anne. 

Johnny floundered, clutching at bis 
adversary. He felt his fingers reach 
Taro’s belt; but Taro’s hand caught 
his wrist, twisted it with surprising 
strength. They struck the rock floor. 

But this was Taro’s natural environ- 
ment. He jerked loose. His hand was 
at his belt. A weapon came out. Anne 
screamed again. A guard from outside 
was sailing across the apartment in an 
arc. 

In Taro’s hand was a small cylinder. 
A coiled wire sprang from it, struck 
Johnn}r’8 chest, and, uncoiling, 
wrapped itself around him, pinning 
his arms. And in another second Taro 
fired again. Another wire struck his 
knees. Lashed them. And Taro, 
pouncing, lifted and flung him. Help- 
less, all in those few seconds, bound 
by the tightening wire into an inert 
bundle, Johnny’s body sail<^ back- 
ward across the grotto. 

And then the guard, with a black 
stone knife in his hand, came like a 
giant bird and pounced, but did not 
strike, for Taro shouted a command. 

The grotto was in an uproar. Other 
guards hurtled through the air and 
landed on Johnny. Then they lifted 
him; held him balanced erect on bis 
feet. 

And Taro was standing now, 
grinning. He called: “I would not 
hurt you — ^this time. We will talk 
again when you have less foolish 
anger.” 

The men carried the bound Johnny 
away into a dim, cavelike cell. They 
unbound him. The metal door closed ; 
clanked with outer bars. The voices 
faded. 

Johnny was left alone, with only 
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the steady distant hum of Taro’s 
giant condensers breaking the silence. 

Johnny could find no way of getting 
out of here. He shoved at the door, 
but it was unyielding. A tiny glow 
of reflected light came from the vault- 
ed ceiling, and he could presently see 
that he was in a small eroded cave 
whose walls, ceiling and floor were 
patched with metal. A small venti- 
lator grid, breast high, admitted a 
stream of pure air. 

In a corner of the cell there was 
a small metal bed, with a fabric mat- 
tress. Johnny lay down. He was 
bruised and tired. And both hungry 
and thirsty. He supposed someone 
would come, eventually. 

He drifted off into restless slumber, 
and was awakened by a voice. He 
started up,, confused. There were 
faint murmured words, in English. 

“Johnny I Johnny Hall! You in 
there?” 

It was coming through the small 
ventilator grid which was only a few 
inches wide; it seemed some four or 
five feet away. 

“Johnny — I’m waiting — trying to 
get you out.” There were other 
sounds. Other, more distant voices. 
The murmuring voice said hurriedly, 
“I come again — ” It stopped. 

T he heavy barred door moved in- 
ward. Rua came through, with a 
metal platter of food and drink. 

“Thanks,” Johnny said. “Look 
here, have you been with Anne?” 
“Yes. She is all right. She ask me 
about you. Taro, he was pleased that 
I bring you. He will take us all to 
Earth — ” 

“Good,” said Johnny. “Tell him 
the sooner I get out of here, the bet- 
ter.” 

She leaned forward. “Once I love 
Taro very much. But you — I think I 
like better. You are angry that I 
trick you?” 

He shoved her violently off. “Get 
out of here!” 

She swayed to her feet. “No man 
has ever said that to me before.” 
Fury of a woman scorned. Upon 
her heavy face was a look of smolder- 
ing anger. “You love that pale Earth 



girl. Yes — you love her, love her!” 

He grinned. “Go on — beat it. Get 
out!” 

She moved through the doorway, 
and was gone. The men swung the 
door closed. Johnny went on eating. 
And then cold fear struck at him. 
What a fool he was — what an accursed 
fool! He had sent Rua away in a 
vengeful fury — and it was she who 
had charge of Anne. And whose 
voice was it which he had heard 
through the ventilator? A friend 
here — 

Then at last Taro came. He stood 
in the doorway with the guards be- 
hind him. He smiled. “You feel 
more with reason now?” 

“Oh yes,” Johnny agreed. “Is Anne 
safe?” 

He held his breath. “But yes,” said 
Taro. “I have to go and inspect my 
condensers. You hear that they still 
operate? I was thinking to take you 
now to see them. We must plan how 
best we are to transport the gold to 
Earth. The time is almost here — ” 

It made Johnny’s heart leap. A 
chance — 

“I’d like that very much.” He was 
standing, with Taro facing him; and 
he saw that Taro was alert to his least 
move. 

Johnny grinned. “I’m not fool 
enough to jump on you again.” 

“You are a fellow I like,” Taro re- 
sponded. “We shall have no trouble. 
There are many details to arrange. 
Come now.” 

They went up an ascending passage. 
It seemed not more than fifty feet 
until they stood in the shelter of a 
metal kiosk on the island surface. A 
guard was here. The giant forked 
funnel towered overhead. The lumi- 
nous pit under it hummed and 
throbbed. 

Taro and Johnny were clinging to 
a low railing. It led from here across 
the rocks to the lip of the condenser- 
pit. 

“H old tight,” Taro murmured. 
“You could blow away so easily.” 

They edged along the railing; and 
now three dark-robed men with gog- 
gles followed after them. Johnny 
felt now the impurity of this turn- 
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bling air-eddies of the poisonous 
cloud of death overhead which were 
swept down here. Taro was telling 
his plans for transporting the gold to 
Earth. They would begin that soon, 
and meanwhile keep the absorbers 
steadily running. 

“We’ll need the transition mecha- 
nisms handy,” Johnny said. 

Taro chuckled. “I have them safe.” 

“Where?” said Johnny. He tensed 
for the answer; but Taro only 
laughed. 

“Suit yourself.” Johnny said. 
“Where is Anne? Let’s take her now 
and show her the gold. Tell her our 
plans.” 

“She is coming,” Taro said readily. 
“Rua brings her.” 

They started again along the rail- 
ing. It joined a similar rail at the 
lip of the pit. And edged black 
against the glare, were the figures of 
two women. In a moment Johnny and 
Taro— and the three guards — joined 
them. Johnny was aware of Anne’s 
quick anxious glance, and a smolder- 
ing gaze from Rua. 

Taro said, “The wind is very strong. 
My condensers make a disturbance 
world-wide.” 

T he light from the pit was so in- 
tense that Johnny could not look 
into it. He edged over to Anne; he 
put his arm around her. The three 
guards had approached. Taro and 
Rua were donning goggles. One of 
the three guards handed a pair to 
Anne, and then one to Johnny — gog- 
gles with dark lenses to dim the 
glare. Then the black-robed, goggled 
man swayed away from him, gripping 
the railing. But his body brushed 
Johnny — and his hand, just for an in- 
stant, gripped Johnny’s arm. A warn- 
ing? A signal? Was this the mys- 
terious friend? A friend here, mas- 
uerading as one of Taro’s men? 
ohnny was alert. 

With the goggles, Johnny could see 
c^fortably into the glare. A metal 
incline led over the lip of the pit, and 
then a few feet down to a railed plat- 
form. It was in a back-eddy of the 
wind, partly sheltered. And from 
there they gazed down at the strange, 



forbidding scene spread below them. 

The pit was circular; about a hun- 
dred feet in diameter. It was, in ef- 
fect, a giant cone, set point downward 
into the ground. The two overhead 
forked funnels came down, narrowed 
into twenty-foot conduits which 
branched into a system of small tubes 
and pipes. They stretched like tan- 
gled pythons over the steeply sloping 
inner surface of the great cone whose 
central bottom point, Johnny judged, 
was a full hundred and fifty feet be- 
low him. 

Metal handrails on the cone’s inner 
surface were strung between the vats 
and conduits. But Johnny saw no 
men down there. He leaned toward 
Taro. 

“Where do you control this?” 

Taro answered the question readily. 
The control house was up on the is- 
land surface. Fifty men were there; 
and all the others were spread at var- 
ious points along the channel bluff, 
manning the island’s defense weapons. 

“The gold — ” Taro added; and he 
gestured down toward the bottom of 
the pit, where the conduits led to 
smaller vats and converged at last into 
one. And there, the gold was visible. 
Mineral gold. It came sliding like 
yellow sand, through a grid, down a 
little chute and into an open con- 
tainer. The narrow yellow stream 
gleamed and sparkled in the light. 

Taro was saying, “I will show you 
the volume of our treasure. For the 
transportation to Earth — ” 

A goggled man came plucking at 
him. They talked excitedly in meir 
own language. Then in English, 
Taro exclaimed: 

“One of my men found Idlled I His 
clothes and weapons taken! There is 
a spy lurking here — ” 

He moved a few feet away, talking 
whh several other excited men who 
had joined him. Johnny stood tense, 
with a hand on Anne’s shoulder. The 
original three guards blocked the 
nearby exit from the balcony ledge, 
though they moved a little from it 
to listen to what Taro and the others 
were saying. 

Suddenly a swish of air sounded. 
Rua’s body came sailing head forward 
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and struck both Anne and Johnny to- 
gether. They had been standing 
clinging to each other. Rua’s jealousy I 
It flared now to an uncontrolled 
frenzy. Her onslaught knocked John- 
ny away from Anne. He fell side- 
ward ; he saw Anne fighting the older 
woman’s clutch, and a knife blade 
glint in the yellow light. He shouted 
wildly. 

“Anne! Look out — her knife — ” 

In that second Johnny gripped a 
handrail, and with a pull of bis arm, 
flung himself at Rua. He saw the 
black glinting blade over Anne’s 
breast; he caught Rua’s wrist; twisted 
it; the knife fell — and they sank in a 
struggling heap. 

A nd in that second, the commo- 
tion had spread. Taro came 
lunging upon Rua. Johnny glimpsed 
his face, distorted by a wild fury. He 
had a knife, and with a sweep plunged 
it into the whiteness of Rua’s breast 
and left it there. Johnny jerked free 
of the m§lee; his hand had snatched 
Rua’s knife from the floor. He gained 
his feet, holding Anne under his arm. 
But in that second half a dozen bodies 
struck him. He saw knives coming at 
Anne; he warded them off, and sud- 
denly yielded. 

He relinquished Anne as Taro drew 
her upright. Rua’s body .lay inert on 
the ledge. Limp, dead thing, stained 
now with crimson. Sensuous, heavy 
face, beautiful once, but now with 
staring eyes and fallen jaw. 

On Taro’s face was a cold contempt. 
“The end — for her.” He steadied him- 
self on his feet; he lifted Rua’s body 
and heaved it violently upward past 
his head. It rose above the nearby 
vats, sailed upward and outward. 

An eddy of wind caught it ; then an 
outgoing circular rush. It was sucked 
up; dwindled by distance — a little ob- 
long blob. The draperies waved; the 
head and long hair dangled. It was 
sucked up ; dwindled by distance, 
whirling end over end. Then it 
lunged into the upper gale of rushing 
wind — a dot, and it was gone. 

Taro was smiling. He turned his 
grim smile upon Johnny. “She was 
right when she think you and Anne 



are lovers. Not so? Well — she is out 
of my way, now.” 

And, for the same motive as Rua’s, 
would he not dispose of Johnny? The 
thought was knocked from Johnny’s 
mind. There came a distant shout 
from Taro’s men overhead. 

Sudden, startling news; so startling 
that it rang with a turmoil over all 
the fortified little island. Prom off 
in the direction of Bhana, the fluor- 
escent comet-tails of oncoming flying 
ships were visible — a great luminous 
crescent across the golden sky! 



CHAPTER IV 
Combat in the Giant Cone 



A nne and Johnny were being 
shoved upward from the cone- 
interior. Taro left them clinging to 
the upper railing with a group of gog- 
gled men guarding them. And ’Taro 
himself darted away to take com- 
mand of the island’s defenses. 

What a different scene was here 
now! The great forked funnel still 
belched its foul cloud into the dimly 
golden sky. A haze was off toward 
Bhana, blurring now the great fiery 
crescent which marked the line of dis- 
tant oncoming vessels. They were 
flying high; still many miles away. To 
Johnny it seemed that there must be 
a hundred or more of them. 

But Hall and Jeoh had tricked Taro 
with a surprise. Ahead of this main 
squadron a smaller fleet had secretly 
come and landed in the nearby forest. 
The ships were hidden, but the men 
from them had already sallied forth 
to the attack. 

Across the channel there was a 
radiance of light a mile away. The 
nearer forest was dark ; and from the 
darkness on the opposite river bank, 
human figures were rising, like human 
birds in this realm of so little gravita- 
tional force. A few came at first; 
then a flock of them. Men impelled 
individually by small rocket enmnes. 
They lunged up into the wind. They 
were flung aveay by crazy wind-ed- 
dies; but struggling, they mounted 
over the channel. 
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Taro’s little forts were in action 
now. From some, small golden pro- 
jectiles mounted, and burst among the 
fluttering aerial figures. Puffs of in- 
tense golden glare illumined the 
night. The sizzling little thunder- 
cracks mingled with the roar of the 
wind and the humming throb from the 
cone-pit. The rising, struggling fig- 
ures were blown and scattered by the 
raking bombs. But some survived, 
struggled higher, got above the chan- 
nel, then over the island and were 
fluttering down. 

From the dark forest, every instant, 
more were rising. And the crescent 
of Bhana ships swept nearer, sank to 
the forest to reinforce the others 
which were already there. 

A desperate, frenzied attack. From 
one of Taro’s forts, a jet of black 
goldless air was now hissing up into 
the struggling enemy figures. It 
swung back and forth. It seemed to 
cut a swath through them, so that 
hundreds of them, limp like dead 
birds, were hurled away by the wind. 
But there were too many now. They 
began landing upon the island ; floun- 
dering down, mailed men with glint- 
ing swords, fluttering to the island 
surface. Scrambling; gaining their 
feet ; struggling toward the forts 
where in a moment hand-to-hand 
fighting was in progress. 

The goldless air jet came down, 
wavered and for a moment raked the 
island surface. Johnny caught a 
stifling whiff of its fumes, which the 
wind tore away. Then the jet went 
up into the air again. A bomb, badly 
directed, burst near at hand. 

A hundred or more men of the 
Bhana forces seemed to be on the is- 
land now. 

And still more every moment 
were dropping from the cloud of them 
overhead. The bombs from Taro’s 
forts were wavering. The interiors 
of many of the little stone buildings 
now were engulfed by hand-to-hand 
combat. There was a low squat build- 
ing a hundred feet away. Johnny 
thought it perhaps the control room 
of the giant absorbers. The Bhana 
men were massing in front of it, but 
horizontal air jets were tossing 



them back, frustrating their attempts. 

Then Taro again was here. He 
came between Johnny and Anne. The 
golden glare painted his face and 
there was no mistaking its grimness. 
He said, **I had no thought they 
would attack with suicide desperation 
like this. I kill ten to every one who 
lands here — ” 

Y et more were steadily coming. 

A little group of them fluttered 
down and caught a railing near at 
hand. A tiny gold-bomb flung hori- 
zontally, burst and scattered them. 
Its air pressure tore at Johnny; its 
light dazzled him. He turned con- 
fused, and his heart leaped wildly. 
He was alone here! Taro and Anne 
were gone! 

Then a mailed, goggled figure was 
struggling with him. One of Taro’s 
guards. He fought. He called, 
“Anne! Anne, where are you?’’ 
“Johnny!” This man he was fight- 
ing, murmured, “Johnny! Wait! 
Don’t — ” 

Not fighting him! Holding him — 
trying to ward off Johnny’s blows. 
His antagonist’s goggles came off. 
“Johnny — I could not get to you. 
Only just now — ” 

A familiar voice. The voice through 
the ventilator. The glare now showed 
Nido’s face — Nido, the young man 
whom Johnny had so liked in Bhana. 

“Your father was so worried over 
you, Johnny. You and Anne — and 
Rua’s boat gone. Always, we have 
suspected Rua. So I came here — 
landed in the river. I got down here, 
killed a guard — ” 

Johnny gasped, “Anne is gone! 
Anne and TarO“” 

“Yes. I saw them. Into the cone, 
just a minute ago.” He pulled at 
Johnny. “This way; watch that the 
wind does not blow you.” 

They drew themselves from the is- 
land surface. It was only a few steps 
to the glowing cone-rim. They 
plunged down into it. There seemed 
no following figures. The invaders 
were all assailing Taro’s forts and the 
control house. 

Nido plunged ahead, with Johnny 
after him. They passed the metat 
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ledge where before Johnny had gazed 
down into the cone. No one here. 
They scrambled down a metal stair 
incline. They were on the steep in- 
ner surface now, sliding, floundering, 
clinging to the metal handrails. 

Johnny gripped his companion. 
**The transition mechanisms he 
would keep them by the gold. Take 
her to Earth — ” 

Taro’s getaway. Abandoning every- 
thing— escaping with Anne. 

Nido was panting: *'The gold — near 
the bottom. Let me lead you.” 

The confusion, the dazzling glare, 
the plucking wind, made it difficult 
for them to keep their feet. They 
were sliding, half falling down the 
narrow railed pathways between the 
vats. It was eerie here. 

Then Johnny found that they were 
^ the open vat of the gold-mineral. 
There was less wind here, and less 
glare. A great pile of yellow sand, 
and the trickle from the metal chute 
steadily adding to it. He felt Nido 
thrust a long metal bar into his 
hands; and saw Nido scramble and 
wrench another from the apparatus 
nearby. 

Then they saw Taro! He was 
perched on a ledge partly behind a 
nearby vat. Taro and Anne. He had 
already forced her to don one of the 
transition mechanisms. He was start- 
ing to put one on himself. His clothes 
were bulging, bloated with the gold- 
sand which he had stuffed into pock- 
ets and pouches of a garment in which 
now he was robed. Anne was crouch- 
ing, terrified. Then she saw Johnny 
and Nido come plunging. 

She lunged, but Taro caught her; 
cuffed her face. He was reaching for 
the transition switch at her belt. 
Then suddenly he must have realized 
his own periL Anne was desperately 
fighting him; and abruptly he seized 
a knife from his belt. Its blade 
flashed over Anne’s breast. 

All in a second or two. Nido was 
in advance of Johnny as they hurtled 
their bodies through the air. And 
Nido, more skillful, was plunging 
with truer aim. His body struck be- 
tween Anne and Taro, and twisting, 
caught the knife in his own breast 
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and sank down, partly on top of Anne, 
still trying to shield her. 

T aro was erect, swaying, fumb- 
ling for another weapon to meet 
Johnny’s plunge. Johnny struck him. 
They rolled and bounced on the ledge, 
kicking, scrambling. Taro had an- 
other knife in his l^and; it slashed 
Johnny’s shoulder and then was gone 
— knocked away in the struggle 
though Johnny tried to catch it. 
Taro’s fingers clutched at his throat, 
then shifted, gouging at his eyes, 
knocking away the goggles. 

“No you don’t!” Johnny panted. 
“Give me that!” Taro was now clutch- 
ing from his belt a strangely-fash- 
ioned cylinder weapon. They strug- 
gled for possession of it. Johnny was 
the stronger. He found himself with 
the heavy, sharp-pointed cylinder in 
his hand. He had no idea how to use 
it, save to stab with its point. 

Taro was wildly squirming, lunging 
his body, twisting his head. Johnny 
saw that his grin had faded, and a 
wild terror was in his eyes. The stab- 
bing cylinder struck his forehead. 
There was a sizzling flash that seared 
Johnny’s hand. Taro’s forehead had 
cracked like the shell of an egg. The 
cylinder had exploded. 

There was only a gruesome head- 
less thing writhing in Johnny’s arms. 
He cast it away. He lunged for Anne. 
“You wait, Anne — I’ll be back in a 
moment.” 

A frenzy was on Johnny. He re- 
membered that iron bar which Nido 
had thrust at him — and Nido’s pur- 
pose then had been to smash all this 
damnable mechanism. 

The bar was where Johnny had 
dropped it. He seized it; whirled and 
plunged for a great, coiling pipe 
which was white with snow and ice 
congealed upon it. The coil smashed 
under his blows. It seemed that all 
the world here was bursting into 
light. Then he was pounding a vat, 
with a vast hissing roar and glare en- 
gulfing him. The vat exploded with 
a great upflung sheet of yellow light; 
and Johnny staggered back, crouched 
and leaped again to his task. 

But soon he saw his efforts were 



not needed. Deranged mechanism. 
The derangement now was spreading 
of its own momentum. The broken 
icy coil hissed with yellow vapor. An- 
other vat went up into a sheet of 
flame. The pythonlike conduits were 
bursting. The heat momentarily was 
blistering, but the wind sucked it 
away. 

Black smoke swirled, turgid, rush- 
ing upward in the wind, and Johnny 
still could breathe. There was an in- 
stant when he saw the headless body 
of Taro sucked upward into the mael- 
strom, ironically following Rua, a 
dark blob; then it vanished. 

Through the chaos of electric glare 
Johnny fought his way back to 
Anne. She was bending over the body 
of Nido; she seemed oblivious to the 
inferno around her. She gasped: 

“He’s alive, Johnny, but he’s — ’’ 

Nido’s glazing eyes saw Johnny; 
his bloodless lips parted into a faint 
smile. His faint words were audible 
as Johnny and Anne bent low over 
him. 

“You did it, Johnny. Saved my 
world — that’s good. And I saved 
Anne for you. She is — she is very 
beautiful.” 

His gaze clung to Anne’s face — th.e 
last thing he wanted to see as the 
eternal darkness closed in upon him. 

Anne and Johnny crouched to- 
gether, over the shell of what had 
been Nido, with the chaos of glare 
and roaring, blasting tumult of sound 
bursting around them. Then the 
glare slowly died. A puff of light 
here, then another far away, dimmed 
by the smoke. 

The throb of the condensers was 
gone. The diabolical mechanism at 
last was stilled. Darkness and silence 
came, with only the wind sucking and 
whining across the top of the giant 
cone. 



CHAPTER V 
Johnny's Treasure 



F or an interval Johnny and Anne 
crouched dazed, huddled together 
in the smoke-filled gloom at the bot* 
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tom of the cone-pit. Then they be- 
came aware that the air was clearing ( 
the normal breeze across the cone-top 
brought a lessened pressure which 
continued to suck up the fumes. 
Lights and sounds were distinguish- 
able up there now. A blurred tur- 
moil. 

And presently they climbed labor- 
iously through the tangled smoking 
wreckage to the island surface. The 
golden night was brighter now; the 
giant branching funnels were still 
standing, but only a normal breeze 
was passing through them. The is- 
land-top, no longer gale-swept, was a 
turmoil of lights and men. with a 
last remnant of the fighting still in 
progress, so that Johnny and Anne 
crouched in hiding, fearful that the 
victorious Bhana forces might kill 
them before they could proclaim their 
identity. 

Bhana ships had landed here on the 
island now, disgorging fighting men. 
Overhead, others were circling, zoom- 
ing past with the glare of golden 
rocket-tails. 

Then the fight was over. The 
strewn bodies everywhere here were 
mute evidence of its brief but savage 
fury. One last spurt of goldless air- 
jet leaped from the nearby control 
building where a last remnant of 
Taro’s men still were fighting; and 
then the Bhana warriors, massed 
here on the rocks, swarmed forward 
and engulfed them. 

The confusion was passing. Men 
came and peered into the wrecked 
cone. Then they climbed down into 
it to get Taro’s gold — to bring it up 
and transport it to Bhana, where all 
the available engines, running full, 
would put it back as fast as they could 
into the polluted atmosphere. 

Normality to this realm. Taro’s 
menace was past. Then Johnny and 
Anne disclosed themselves. They 
were taken to Jeoh, and then to John- 
ny’s father, who had come here with 
the Bhana forces. 

The gold-sand was strangely light, 
almost weightless. There was only 
its bulk to handle. Johnny watched 
the men carrying and loading it. pn 
Earth, it would be fabulous wealth. 



*'Yes,” Hall said. “And we are go- 
ing back to Earth now — without it. 
Contact with our Earth can bring 
nothing but harm here.” 

“You did magnificently, Johnny. 
Poor Nido— he deserved to live to 
see all this triumph.” Hall sighed. 
“I just want to get back to Earth now, 
Johnny. Destroy my damnable tran- 
sition mechanisms.” 

He seemed like a man utterly tired, 
at the end of a task which abruptly 
was finished. 

They stood watching while the 
gold-sand was loaded into a Bhana 
ship. All the Bhana craft were still 
exuding golden streams, circling off 
over the forests and back. Johnny 
had secured the transition mecha- 
nisms from the cone-pit. Anne had 
been wearing one of them; Johnny 
and his father donned the others. The 
flight to Bhana was a few hours’ trip 
down a steady wind. Triumphant, 
returning fleet. Johnny did not see 
the main sections of Bhana itself. 

T he city, damaged by the storm, 
was dark, with all its lights cut 
off — its transportation system stilled 
by lack of gold fuel. The ships took 
some of the gold there now. The 
lights winked on. The city emerged 
from darkness and impending death. 
The thousands of stricken people 
were treated by small exhaust-jets, as 
on Earth, ozygen tents are used. 

Hall, from his own home, had gath- 
ered Just a few trinkets, mementoes 
of his years here in this world. He 
felt that he could not stand saying 
good-by to his friends here. Hastily, 
he, Johnny and Anne got into Hall’s 
little car, to go to that spot outside 
the city where Johnny and Anne had 
landed. They would leave from 
there. 

And in the car, they found Hall’s 
little serving maid. Her name was 
Neena. Johnny had met her when 
he first came; he had hardly noticed 
her. Nido’s sister. A feminine dup- 
licate of the gentle Nido. The same 
bronzed glistening skin ; the same 
patrician aspect of delicately moulded 
features. Johnny stared at her now 
and thought he had never seen so 
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quaintly beautiful a girl anywhere. 

She had been crying; the shock of 
losing her brother; and now, to lose 
Hall, her master. Hall said gently: 
“It’s best for us to go, Neena. Our 
Earth must never know of your little 
world. I came here, but I brought 
you nothing but tragedy and death.” 
She just sat staring. Hall piloted 
the car out over the golden lake. The 
light was growing with the coming 
dawn. Johnny told himself he had 
never seen so beautiful a sight as this 
glorious golden landscape. 

Hall landed near the clump of giant 
ferns, a mile or so outside the golden- 
glowing city. 

“You can fly the car back, Neena,” 
he said. “You’ll explain for me? Tell 
everyone I always knew they were 
my sincere friends.” 

Neena gulped and nodded. “You — 
won’t ever come back?” 

Hall suddenly said, “I won’t ever 
let anyone else on Earth have the 
secret of the transition. But maybe — 
sometime — we might come.” 

Neena turned abruptly, and from 
the car produced a small sack which 
she had hidden there. And under her 
arm was a rolled bundle of fabric. 
With a quaint, pathetic smile, she 
gazed at Hall as she unrolled it. 

“My brother Nido had planned with 
me to do this when you left. He — 



he is not here, but I am doing it for 
him. These clothes from your house 
— ^they are yours.” 

She handed Hall two metallic robes, 
fashioned with many pouches and 
pockets. Hall took them, surprised 
but smiling. 

“Why yes, Neena, thank you.” He 
was puzzled. He said, “I made them 
years ago, Johnny, anticipating your 
coming. I was collecting a little 
gold-fuel I had forgotten, and I used 
all of it since, in rocket engines.” 
But Neena was lifting the small 
white sack. “A present from our 
world; you were very good to us al- 
ways. Nido gathered it from the 
little engines. It is not much. Our 
world will not miss it— or need it.” 
Little golden treasure. Johnny was 
standing with his arm around Anne. 
He glanced down and met her glow- 
ing misty eyes, shining with the hap- 
piness of her love. Treasure so much 
more precious than all the gold of all 
the realms in all the Universe. 

“I thank you,” Hall was saying 
gently. “We all thank you very 
much, Neena.” 

Then presently they were ready to 
start. Neena’s quaint little figure, 
waving farewell in the growing gold- 
en dawn-light, was the last thing they 
saw as they swept away into the 
transition. 
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The teJespectroscope recorded the conditions of these other worlds 



To Save a Race from Destruction, a Star -Roving Explorer 
Speeds Through a Boundless Universe I 



By EDMOND HAMILTON 

Author of **The Comet Doom,” ”The Truth Gas” etc. 



O N that night 1 left Earth, every 
8onl on the planet was gath> 
ered to see me go. A packed, 
silent crowd of hundreds of thou- 
sands, massed beneath the flaring blue 
lights around my little ship. In the 
distant darkness rose the Uack and 
mighty towers of our city Khlun, the 
last city on Earth. 

The air was bitter cold, for the great 
glaciers that now almost covered 
4 ^rtb had crept within a few hundred 



miles of our city. Yet the freezing 
crowd aroimd me, the last representa- 
tives of humanity alive, did^not seem 
to feel the cold as they watched me 
with desperate hope. 

Lun Lor, the aged, white-haired 
Chief Councillor, had that same 
yearning hope in bis old eyes as he 
stood in the blue glare bidding me 
farewell. 

**Ran Argat, the last chance to save 
humanity from extinction is now in 
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your hands,” he told me in a voice 
broken with emotion. “If you can 
hnd, somewhere out in the cosmos, a 
world to which we can migrate, our 
race may yet survive. But if you can- 
not, the race of man soon dies. The 
vast glaciers that have crept from the 
poles over our planet, as they did long 
ago, will soon cover all our world. In 
a year this last city of man will be 
covered by the ice. It will be thou- 
sands of years before the glaciers re- 
cede again, and we can exist only a 
few years on an ice-covered world. 

“We must migrate to another world 
if we are to live. The other worlds 
of this solar system are all uninhabit- 
able now, but somewhere out in the 
vast cosmos may be a world with the 
right conditions for human life. It is 
a small chance, for only very few stars 
have planets, and human life requires 
a planet with exactly right condi- 
tions. Yet in this new ship of yours, 
which with its dimension-shifting 
power can travel at speeds hitherto 
undreamed, you can fly far out around 
the cosmos and perhaps locate a habit- 
able world to which we can all migrate 
in similar ships.” 

M y throat choked with my own 
emotion as I told him, “I will 
do my best, sir. If there’s a habitable 
world in the cosmos. I’ll find it !” 

“ I know that you will, my son,” he 
said. “During your absence we will 
start construction of ships similar to 
yours. And every soul on this planet 
will be praying for your return.” 

I turned to the door of my torpedo- 
like little craft, and there stood the 
slim white form of Neela,my beloved. 

Her warm arms went wildly around 
my neck in a last embrace. 

“Ran Argal, whatever else you do, 
return to me!” she cried. “Even if 
Jrou cannot find another world on 
which we can live, return so that at 
least we can die together!” 

I pressed her tightly to me. “Noth- 
ing in the cosmos can keep me from 
coming back to. you, Neela. And when 
I do come back it will be with news 
of some world on which we can live 
and love, we and our children and 
children’s children.” 



Then I stepped into the door of the 
little ship. Before I closed it, look- 
ing out across that sea of yearning, 
desperate faces, I raised my hand in 
farewell. 

Once the door was tight shut, I en- 
tered the tiny control room at the 
prow of the little craft. Invisible 
force impulses shot back from keel 
and stern as I pressed a key, and my 
ship lifted sharply into the black 
night. Out through the atmosphere 
of Earth I roared at high speed, and 
then I was in the vast, star-gemmed 
void. 

I climbed upward at tremendous 
speed. Below me receded the ball of 
Earth, entirely ice-covered except for 
the last equatorial strip where stood 
my city. At last I hung in space above 
and outside the solar system. 

The time had come to start my real 
journey. A little hesitatingly, I 
closed the switches of my newly in- 
vented dimension shifting apparatus. 
It began to hum loudly, and every- 
thing in the craft glowed with pale 
light. 

The mechanism was shifting every 
atom of matter in the ship into a dif- 
ferent and parallel dimension. This 
made it possible for the ship to attain 
colossal velocities of many millions of 
light-speeds relative to our own ordi- 
nary three dimensions. 

Anxiously I peered forth. Despite 
the fact that I was now dimensionally 
different, the sun and its planets and 
the thronging stars of our galaxy 
looked the same, for I had construct- 
ed the windows and instruments of 
the craft so that bodies beyond the 
solar system would be so. 

I closed the control of the power 
impulses. The ship shot forward with 
a speed that no matter had ever at- 
tained before. At many millions of 
times the velocity of light, my craft 
cometed out through the universe. 

It was not my intention to investi- 
gate our own galaxy for a possible 
world, since already our scientists 
with their marvelous instruments had 
combed it and found no habitable 
planet. No, it was the other distant 
galaxies of the cosmos, which their 
instniments could not reach, that I 
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meant to search for a planetary 
refuge. 

The solar system dropped behind 
me like a flash. I was racing head- 
long out through the swarming suns 
of our galaxy, and I was traveling at 
such an awful speed that I was in 
deadly danger of crashing into a sun 
or dark star. 

A great cluster of suns loomed 
ahead of me with appalling rapidity, 
and I veered my craft sharply aside. 
I grazed past them and then saw be- 
fore me, too late to swerve, the vast 
shining curtain of a gaseous nebula. 
But my ship tore through the mighty 
cloud of glowing gas without hurt, 
its matter being too diffused and its 
temperature too low to harm me. 

1 ripped past another star cluster, 
and then suddenly was outside the 
galaxy, tearing out into the vast 
emptiness of inter-galactic space. Far 
ahead of me glowed faint patches of 
misty light, other galaxies of suns 
floating in the void countless light 
years away. 

OW I opened up the ship to all 
it would do. As swift as 

thought, it seared through the void, 
heading toward the great spiral star 
cloud of the Andromeda galaxy. Mov- 
ing in an alien dimension, I was 
travelling at speeds that made light 
seem motionless. 

I was half appalled by my own dar- 
ing in thus defying the immutable 
laws of matter. But my heart still 
throbbed with determination when I 
remembered my doomed race back in 
the freezing city of Khlun, when I 
remembered old Lun Lor's yearning 
eyes, and the wild and pleading face 
of Neela. 

“I will find another world for man, 
if there is one in the cosmos!” I cried 
to myself. 

In me. Ran Argal, the unconquer- 
able spirit of man was making a last 
mad challenge to the grim laws of 
the universe. I would succeed. I 
must. 

I kept my thoughts upon Neela and 
upon my pitiful people as the cruiser 
fled on at mind-shattering velocity 
toward the Andromeda galaxy. After 



awhile, I dropped off into sound sleep. 

When I awoke hours later, the 
spiral-shaped galaxy ahead was a 
colossal cloud of flaming suns across 
the firmament. I was near enough it 
now to set my automatic astronomical 
instruments to searching it for a hab- 
itable planet. 

These instruments were the won- 
derful ones our astronomers had per- 
fected. With super-telescopic eyes 
each one scanned a part of the star 
field before them. And each mechani- 
cal eye, when it found planetary 
systems in its field, automatically 
shifted upon them a higher powered 
telespectroscope which recorded on a 
permanent film the size, mean tem- 
perature and atmospheric conditions 
of those worlds. 

Tensely I turned the great battery 
of telescopic eyes upon the galaxy 
ahead. Then I watched eagerly as the 
clicking, sliding, impersonal instru- 
ments searched that great mass of 
suns. As each mechanical eye fin- 
ished its record, I snatched it up and 
examined it. 

Disappointment after disappoint- 
ment! In the first place there were 
in this galaxy, just as in our own, 
only a very few stars that had planets 
at all. Planets can only be born when 
two wandering suns approach each 
other so near that tidal action tears 
away part of their matter to float free 
and form worlds. And long ago as- 
tronomers had mathematically calcu- 
lated that the chances of such encoun- 
ters were extremely small, and that 
planetary systems must be extremely 
rare. 

And the few suns here that did have 
planets, offered no hope for man. For 
just as the astronomers of long ago 
had guessed, the great majority of the 
planets I surveyed were made up, not 
of inert atoms like the matter of 
Earth, but of unstable atoms such as 
make up the suns themselves. Such 
worlds were welters of radioactive 
and atomic forces, totally impossible 
for life. 

The recorders of my instriunents 
had convinced me that nowhere in 
the Andromeda galaxy was the kind 
of world I sought. But I did not give 
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up hope. Before me in the cosmos 
lay a vast number of other galaxies. 
Surely somewhere among them was a 
planet that had just the right condi- 
tions necessary for the existence of 
human life. 

So I steered my racing ship on past 
the Andromeda galaxy and toward the 
next great spiral swarm of stars. So 
distant it was that it was two days by 
my chronometers, even at my vast 
speed, before I neared it enough to 
make observations. 

A nd it, too, was a disappointment. 

In it, it is true, were one or two 
of the super-rare planets of inert mat- 
ter like Earth. But some were too far 
from their parent sun, and so were too 
cold for human life, and some were 
too near and too fiercely hot. The 
only one of approximately right tem- 
perature had neither atmosphere nor 
hydrosphere. 

I began to see the enormous odds 
against finding a world of exactly the 
right conditions. Yet I had no thought 
of giving up. As I hurtled deeper 
and deeper into the galaxies, moving 
farther around the great curve of the 
spherical cosmos, in days that grew 
into weeks, I was nerved on by the 
thought of the people of Khlun wait- 
ing for my word, of Neela and her last 
anguished cry. 

Mad odyssey of nightmare flight 
through the starry cosmos! So far 
was I now around the curve of the 
cosmos-sphere that long ago I had 
lost all sight of my home galaxy. Yet 
still my searching was vain. In none 
of the great island universes I passed 
did I detect such a world as I hunted. 
Once, when I must have been two- 
thirds arotmd the cosmos, I dis- 
covered a world that seemed just 
right, and yelled jubilantly in my 
fancied success. But closer observa- 
tion showed it was already inhabited 
by strange life, volatile masses of 
poisonous living gas that would make 
life impossible there for my people. 

The weird worlds that I saw in that 
epic and desperate voyage! Planets 
of horror, some of them, and others 
planets of unearthly beauty— yet none 
of them the world I must find. Hope 



was leaving me, for I had been weeks 
in flight. And though I had lost my 
bearings in the wilderness of galaxies 
I had come through, I knew that by 
now I must have almost completely 
circumnavigated the spherical cosmos 
and before long would approach my 
home galaxy. Before long, I must re- 
turn to my waiting people with the 
black news that I had failed. 

With that awful despair crushing 
my soul, I watched as my ship ap- 
proached still another galactic swarm 
of stars. Dully, hopelessly, I stared 
as my clicking, automatic instruments 
took up their almost futile work of 
searching its recesses. Leadenly I 
took the records of their search and 
examined them. 

Suddenly my heart bounded in my 
breast, as I examined one record. I 
dashed to the instriiments, trembling, 
focusing one so that I might verify 
the thing with my own eyes. Then 
utter thanksgiving and wild joy 
flooded my brain, for through the in- 
strument I looked at long last upon 
the kind of world I sought — a green, 
warm world with plentiful air and 
water, well suited for man. I had 
come almost clear around the cosmos 
to find that world, but I had found it ! 

I headed the ship toward the yellow 
sun of that world. There were several 
other planets but I had eyes only for 
that green world of new hope as I 
shut off the dimension shifting appa- 
ratus and landed my ship on its 
grassy surface. And when I stepped 
out of the ship and stood in warm sun- 
light £uid balmy air, my heart ex- 
panded. 

Around me lay a perfect landscape, 
a parklike rolling green plain dotted 
with tall clumps of vegetation. Little 
streams ran through it and insects 
buzzed, but there was no other life. 
It was an empty world, waiting for 
man. 

And I, Ran Argal, had found it. I 
had saved the human race, my people, 
Neela. I had only to speed from here 
to frozen Earth with the great glad 
news, and in ships like mine they 
could all come and settle here, take up 
life anew, saved from the icy glaciers. 

I ran back toward my ship, eager to 
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carry the news to Earth and my wait- 
ing people. Before I reached the ship, 
I stopped and stared at the distant 
horizon. There at the skyline rose a 
green mound that somehow looked too 
regular in shape to be natural. Won- 
dering if it was a sign that there had 
once been intelligent life on this 
world, I went toward it. 

The mound I found to be perfectly 
square, when I reached it. It was ob- 
viously the ruins of an ancient, mighty 
building, covered now by the soil and 
grass. Even yet, a few crumbling 
blocks of black marble projected 
through the soil. There were char- 
acters of some sort graven on one of 
them, half decipherable, and I bent to 
examine them. 

A S I read them, unutterable stupe- 
faction seized me. For those 
characters were the letters of the 



language used by my own people, 
back on Earth. And they spelled two 
words, "o/ Khiun** 

Then black horror of the cosmos 
thundered down on my brain as I un- 
derstood. 

The weary weeks I had spent in 
circumnavigating the cosmos — they 
had been only weeks in that different 
dimension frame in which I traveled, 
but had been long ages in the rest of 
the universe! 

And during those ages, Neela and 
Lun Lor and all my people of Khlun 
had died vainly waiting for me, and 
the glaciers had rolled across Khlun 
and destroyed it, and then in long 
time had rolled back again and left 
the world warm and green. Yes, this 
world that I had come around the 
whole cosmos to find, this world 
whose people had long ago vanished 
forever — ^was my own Earth ! 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Explosion 

T he sun was low on the West- 
ern horizon, poised for its Anal 
plunge into the Pacific, when 
the heavy detonation of the explosion 
came thundering through the still, 
tropical air. Bob Kellar, prowling the 
white coral sand of the lagoon fioor 
under two fathoms of water, got the 
concussion with redoubled force. 

For a moment he stood in startled 
bewilderment. Then the line tied to 
his waist jerked in urgent summoDS. 
He answered the signal, and was 
swiftly hauled to the surface. 

One of the two men waiting in the 
launch lifted the cylindrical diving- 
helmet with its attached oxygen tank 
from Kellar's bead and shoulders, The 
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Shining One," "itwsmia Cobra," etc. 

Maynard expedition had neither 
money nor need for more elaborate 
diving paraphernalia. The light hel- 
met, weighing less than fifty pounds 
with its oxygen tank, served admir- 
ably for the shallow water in which 
most of their specimen collecting was 

Kellar drew his lithe-muscled body 
up into the cockpit. He kicked oS his 
lead-soled shoes, and reached lot a 
towel. His eyes drifted beyond the 
two men to the trim figure of the girl 
who sat in the stern of the boat. 

Doris Maynard lifted a slim hand in 
an odd little gesture that was half 
salute, half greeting. “Trouble at the 
camp, skipper," she said quietly. 

Her coolness was in marked con- 
trast to the perturbation of the two 
older men in the launch. Professor 
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Maynard, Doris’ father and the origi- 
na] organizer of the expedition, was 
fussing about the cockpit, his wiry 
little body vibrant with nervous ex- 
citement. Eli Dexter’s usually ruddy 
face was pale with worry, and his 
pudgy fingers were shaking as he 
crammed tobacco into the blackened 
bowl of bis pipe. 

Bob Kellar grinned as he kicked 
the motor into life. Nice old hoys, 
both of them, and models of efficiency 
in their class-rooms back on the cam- 
pus of the university, but here on this 
isolated speck of an island in the 
South Pacific they were hopelessly 
out of their element. You couldn't 
blame them if they went a little hay- 
wire in the face of an unexpected 
emergency. 

"Are you sure the explosion was at 
the camp?” Kellar asked. 

"Certainly it came from the camp !” 
Maynard snapped irritably. "Where 
else could it have come from? Out- 
side our party, there isn’t another liv- 
ing soul on the island.” 

"But all our party may not be at the 
camp,” Dexter argued. "Ward, Bar- 
ton, and Weston left for the other 
side of the island this morning, and 
expected to be gone all day.” 

"And what could they have carried 
with them to produce an explosion 
like that?” Professor Maynard’s voice 
was caustic. "Hatch and Sherman are 
in camp working on seaweed speci- 
mens, and the only possible explosive 
on the island was right there beside 
them.” 

"You mean the gasoline?” Bob Kel- 
lar asked. 

Ma3mard’s white-haired head nod- 
ded sharply in assent. 

ELLAR’S eyes were grave as he 
leaned over and tried to coax 
a little more speed out of the motor. 
Their entire reserve supply of gaso- 
line for the launch had been stored in 
one large metal drtim. If it had let 
go, the resulting explosion could very 
easily have wiped out the camp, and 
everyone in it. 

They had to swing far to sea to 
round a maze of surf-whitened coral 
reefs, and at the best speed the labor- 



ing motor could achieve it was a full 
hour’s run back to camp. 

The sun dropped below the hori- 
zon. The twilight deepened with 
tropical swiftness into velvet dusk, 
lighted by the soft rays of a moon 
riding high in the Eastern sky. There 
was a faint chill in the air that made 
Bob Kellar draw a pair of dungaree 
slacks over his bathing suit, and lace 
on a pair of shoes. 

Doris Maynard huddled silently on 
the seat beside Kellar. He threw a 
protecting arm over the girl’s slim 
shoulders. With her black bobbed 
hair and softly tanned, oval face, 
Doris looked like some exquisite little 
doll figure fashidned from pale gold 
and jet. She seemed even smaller be- 
side Bob Kellar’s tall, broad-shoul- 
dered bulk. Two years as an assistant 
instructor in botany bad not softened 
the splendid physique that had made 
Kellar a nationally famous halfback 
in his undergraduate days. 

They swung into the small bay 
where the camp had been pitched. The 
utter lack of lights or any other sign 
of life on the beach sent fear closing 
around their hearts in a chill shroud. 
They neared the shore, and their fears 
became grim certainty. 

The camp was completely wrecked. 
The tents were leveled. The work- 
tables were piles of splintered wood. 
A twisted bulk of metal lying in a 
gaping crater marked the spot where 
the big gasoline drum had been half- 
buried in the sand. Sprawled face 
downward on the beach near the 
water’s edge was the body of a man. 

They were out of the boat the in- 
stant it touched the shore. Kellar 
reached the sprawled figure first, and 
gently turned it over. It was Hatch, 
one of the two men who had been 
working on specimens at the camp. He 
had been horribly injured. Blood 
seeped from a score of gaping wounds. 
His thin face was skull-like with the 
gaimtness of approaching death, but 
a faint spark of life still lingered in 
his shattered body. 

His eyelids fluttered open. For a 
moment he stared dazedly up at the 
faces bending over him. Then memory 
seemed to surge back into his numbed 
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brain. His eyes dilated in an expres- 
sion of stark horror. 

ORM monsters t Giant red 
ww worm-things in amber bub- 
bles I” Hatch’s voice gurgled huskily 
through the death-rattle in his throat. 
The effort at speech was sapping his 
last reserve. Realizing it, he fought 
desperately to tell his message in the 
few brief seconds remaining to him. 

“Worm-things — I tell you — ^wearing 
great jewels of blazing fire — They at- 
tacked us — I tried to fight them off 
— with rifle — cap was off gas drum — 
bullet hit metal and spark fired the 
gas — explosion got one of them — 
others captured Sherman — and — “ 

Hatch’s tortured whisper faded to a 
moan, then died. Maynard felt for a 
pulse in the limp wrist. 

“He is dead!” he said, his voice 
stunned and shaken. “Poor devil! The 
shock of his injuries must have driven 
him completely out of his head. He 
was raving in wild delirium, of 
course.” 

“He was speaking the cold truth!” 
Bob Kellar’s voice was clipped and 
hard. “Look over there!” 

They followed the direction of his 
pointing finger. Strewn on the beach 
at the water’s edge between Hatch’s 
body and the wrecked gasoline drum 
was a bizarre pile of softly gleaming 
amber shards. And splattered among 
them were the grisly fragments of 
what had apparently been a large 
pulpy animal organism of some kind ! 

They secured electric torches from 
the launch and explored the scattered 
debris with emotions that swiftly 
changed from bewildered amazement 
to stark dread. 

“I can’t understand it!” Maynard 
shook his white head dazedly. “The 
curvature of these fragments indi- 
cates that they came from a globe that 
must have been at least six feet in 
diameter. But the nature of the am- 
ber material itself is so utterly unlike 
anything I’ve ever seen that I couldn’t 
hazard a guess as to whether it is 
crystal, vegetable, or even animal, for 
that matter.” 

“But these pieces,” Maynard shud- 
dered as he indicated one of the blobs 
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of fleshy material, “are undoubtedly 
animal in the sense that they came 
from a living organism. The incom- 
ing tide washed so much of the debris 
to sea before we got here that it is 
impossible to draw any accurate con- 
clusions regarding either the size or 
the shape of the thing the pieces ori- 
ginally came from. But one thing is 
certain ; the creature, whatever it was, 
was horribly different in every re- 
spect from anything ever known to 
science!” 

“Wait a minute!” Eli Dexter broke 
in suddenly. “There’s something else 
there in the sand — something shiny!” 

The pudgy little biologist knelt for 
a moment, dug something out of the 
sand, and straightened up again with 
the object in his hand. His three com- 
panions crowded close around him, 
then drew in their breaths in sharp 
gasps of amazement at sight of the 
thing that shone in eerie beauty in the 
white rays of the electric torch. 

It was a perfect ovoid, six inches in 
diameter around its long axis. The 
flawless symmetry of its curving lines 
was broken only at one of the smaller 
ends, where an eyelet of black metal 
had been set into the crystal material. 
In color and texture, the thing was 
oddly changeable. Outside the direct 
rays of the light, it looked like an 
opaque piece of lustrous ebony, but 
when the light was played directly 
upon it the black crystal became semi- 
translucent, revealing a central core 
that blazed with opalescent hues from 
a thousand tiny facets. 

T he thing was beautiful, yet in its 
unearthly loveliness there was an 
intangible aura of something so abys- 
mally and malevolently alien that for 
long minutes the little group stared 
at it in tense silence. Far back in the 
inner recesses of each of their dread- 
numbed brains was a thought strug- 
gling to rise to the surface of con- 
sciousness, a thought of such mad hor- 
ror and incredible possibilities that 
the conscious brain shrank from ad- 
mitting its existence. 

It was Doris who finally broke the 
silence. “It’s insane, I know," she 
gasped in a voice that was barely 
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above a whisper, *‘but there’s some- 
thing about tlUt ghastly thing that is 
— that is Clyde Weston!” 

Cold dread closed in a somber pall 
over Bob Kellar’s groping brain as 
he realised the weird truth of what 
Doris bad said. Utterly alien as the 
giant jewel was in every respect, there 
was yet something about the opales- 
cent fires of its heart that was fa- 
miliar — a vague, nameless quality that 
suggested Clyde Weston, the young- 
est of the trio who had gone over to 
the other side of the island that morn- 
ing. The impression was a tenuously 
intangible thing that defied direct 
analysis, more a matter of spiritual 
suggestion than any physical resem- 
blance. It was almost as though by 
some eldritch art the very soul of 
Weston had been imprisoned in the 
glowing heart of the malevolently 
beautiful gem. 

Eli Dexter’s breath hissed in a sud- 
den gasp. “The thing’s beginning to 
tingle in my hand!*’ he exclaimed. “It 
feels like the shock of a weak elec- 
tric^ current. And look — it’s glow- 
ing now with a new light of its own!” 

The opalescent hues of the jewel’s 
core were swiftly changing to a lurid 
and malignant scarlet. Dexter 
switched the electric torch off, but 
still the heart of the gem glowed in 
ruddy fluorescence. The crimson 
witch-fire flamed steadily brighter for 
a moment, then settled into a steady 
glow of unwinking brilliance. 

They stared at the blazing crystal in 
a taut silence that was broken with 
startling abruptness when a heavy 
missile thudded into the sand at their 
feet. They leaped back from the ob- 
ject in blind panic, then saw that it 
was merely a piece of dead tree limb. 
A second piece came hurtling through 
the air, and this time they discovered 
its apparent source. 

The tall figure of a man was stand- 
ing near the place where the beach 
merged into the forest of the island’s 
interior. The distance was too great 
to distinguish details in the moon- 
light, but the tall, gaimt form was 
unmistakable. It was Ward, another 
of the three who had left camp that 
morning. 



Maynard started to hail the figure, 
then choked back his cry as Ward’s 
arm lifted in a silent gesture, beckon- 
ing them to him. As they hesitated. 
Ward beckoned again, this time with 
imperious urgency, 

“Come on!” Bob Kellar said. “Ward 
must have stumbled onto something.” 



CHAPTER II 
Black Babble cf Death 



T he party hastened across the 
beach. To their surprise. Ward 
did not wait for their arrival. They 
were barely halfway to him when he 
turned and vanished back into the 
deep shadows of the forest. They 
hurried their pace in an effort to keep 
from losing him in the darkness under 
the trees. 

They caught another momentary 
glimpse of his tail figure in a small 
area of moonlight far ahead of them. 
Again he beckoned them imperiously 
on, and again he vanished in the 
gloom. They pressed after him, their 
way leading up the wooded slope to- 
ward the island’s interior. 

The heavy shadows of the forest 
pressed in on every side, somber, 
menacing. For the first time since 
they had left home on this vacation 
specimen-collecting trip. Bob Kellar 
realized bow helplessly isolated they 
were from the outside world. Until 
the island trading steamer returned 
to pick them up two weeks from now, 
they were as completely cut off from 
any posible help as though they were 
on some other planet. 

They reached the spot where they 
had last seen Ward, then halted in mo- 
mentary uncertainty. Their strangely 
acting guide had again vanished some- 
where in the shadows. 

“I don’t like this!” Maynard mut- 
tered uneasily. “The man acts as 
though he were insane. Why on earth 
should he keep running away from 
us like this?” 

Before anyone could answer, the 
tall figure appeared again In a small 
moonlit clearing some little distance 
ahead. This time as they hurried for- 
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ward, Ward did not go on. Instead, 
he stood there with his back against 
a dead tree stump, awaiting them with 
the motionless rigidity of a statue. 

He made no answer to their hails, 
even when they had entered the clear- 
ing and were within a doxen feet of 
him. They came to a sudden halt, 
vaguely re^zing that there was some- 
thing menacingly unnatural about the 
silent figure th^ stood so strangely 
motionless, with its head tilted oddly 
to one side as though listening. 

M aynard threw off his brief 
hesitation with an impatient 
shrug of his shoulders, and stepped 
resolutely forward to grasp Ward’s 
arm. The next instant he leaped back 
with a gasp of cmisternation. The 
slight touch of his hand had been 
enough to topple Ward’s figure from 
its leaning position against the tree 
stump. The tall gaunt body pitched 
limply forward upon its face! 

Ma3mard knelt over the body for a 
swift examination. When he rose 
slowly to his feet again, his face was 
drawn and white. 

“He’s dead!” Maynard announced. 
“His neck is broken. And from every 
indication he has been dead seven or 
eight hours!'’ 

Horror surged through the hearts of 
the group as they realized the dread 
significance of Ma3mard’s words. It 
had been no living thing that had 
beckoned them on into the forest. 
They had been following the eerie 
figure of a walking corpse! 

Maynard’s voice was tense. “We’re 
up against something that — ’* 

A metallic click from somewhere 
overhead cut his words off sqtiarely in 
the middle of the sentence. 

As Bob Kellar looked up, he had 
just time to catch a brief glimpse of 
a huge amber bubble floating above 
the clearing, with a fringe of rope- 
like tendrils dangling from it. Then 
all sight of the amber sphere was 
blotted out in a gush of dazzling blue- 
white radiance. 

Kellar’s muscles, responding with 
the split-second reaction of a trained 
athlete, sent him hurtling to one side 
ki an instinctive leap to try to dodge 



the path of the down-rushing rays. 
He leaped clear of the rest of the 
group, but not quite far enough. The 
outer edge of the cone-shaped area of 
radiant force barely touched bis shoul- 
der as his body plunged on past it. 
The touch, slight as it was, spun his 
body like a chip caught in the blast 
of an airplane propeller. 

He struck the ground with stunning 
force, rolled helplessly down a sharp- 
ly slanting slope, then plunged into 
cool darkness. For a fractional sec- 
ond he plummeted downward through 
the blackness. Then his body sfruck 
with a shattering impact that brought 
instant oblivion. 

C onsciousness returned slow- 

ly to Kellar. Every muscle in 
his body ached in dull agony. Some- 
thing was pressing with smothering 
force upon his legs and hips. He 
opened his eyes. For a moment he 
blinked dazedly upward at a narrow 
strip of star-studded sky visible be- 
tween black rock walls before he real- 
ized where he was. 

The clearing in the forest had ended 
abruptly on one side in a narrow cleft 
that slashed deep into the volcanic 
rock of the island. His leap to avoid 
the blue-white radiance had carried 
him to the steeply sloping edge of the 
cleft, and the momentum of bis hur- 
tling body had sent him plunging over 
the brink. He was lying on the bot- 
tom of the gash now, his body half 
buried in a ^ide of earth and rubble. 

He clawed around him until he 
loosened the stuff enough to enable 
him to scramble to his feet. His body 
was a mass of bruises, but no bones 
were broken. He groped along the 
steep walls and found a place where 
he could climb back to the surface 
again. 

The clearing was silent and de- 
serted. Ward’s body sprawled beside 
the stump, but its position had subtly 
changed since Kellar had seen it last. 
The arms and legs were spread and 
flattened against the ground like a 
steel shaving against the face of a 
powerful magnet. 

The same odd phenmnenon was 
visible everyvdsere in the clearing. 
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The grass and other vegetation had 
been flattened by some irresistible 
force over the entire area where the 
blue-white radiance had struck. Some 
of the broken and bruised stems were 
beginning to straighten again now 
that the force was gone. 

' Kellar stared with grim eyes at the 
sprawled figure of Ward. He realized 
now the purpose behind the eerie use 
to which the dead body had been put. 
It had been a lure that had been util- 
ized to draw the party into ambush 
where the overhead globe had lurked 
waiting to trap them. 

The trap had worked so far as Dex- 
ter, Maynard, and Doris were con- 
cerned. All trace of them had van- 
ished, and there was no way of even 
knowing in what direction they had 
been taken. 

Kellar’s jaw set in a hard line of 
purpose. Their way from the camp 
had led steadily upward toward the 
wooded ridge that marked the island's 
central point. The most logical place 
to search for the missing trio seemed 
to be to continue in that same direc- 
tion. 

He climbed steadily through the 
gloom of the forest for several hun- 
dred yards before he received the first 
intimation that he might be on the 
right track. It was a faint humming 
sound, so tenuously high in pitch that 
it was vibration rather than genuine 
sound. It came from a spot high on a 
wooded slope above him, where Kel- 
lar knew t^t the crest of the ridge 
fell sharply away on the other side in 
a vast circular basin, with walls that 
sloped sixty feet down to a level, tree- 
less floor some three hundred feet in 
diameter. 

Kellar hastened up the slope, then 
advanced more cautiously as he ap- 
proached the rim. The odd vibration 
increased in volume with every step 
he took. 

A FINAL moment of climbing 
brought him behind the corru- 
gated trunk of a tall palm tree that 
grew on the depression’s rim. He 
carefully stuck his head around the 
trunk to peer down into the basin, 
then froze in motionless rigidity, his 



stunned brain trying to realize the 
fantastic details of the incredible 
scene on the floor of the great bowl 
below him. 

It was a scene from which even the 
normal air of Earth had vanished. In 
its stead was a giant hemispherical 
bubble of translucent black vapor, 
whose rounded top was on a level with 
where he stood and whose curved 
sides met the basin wall twenty feet 
below him. 

The great hemisphere of dark vapor 
looked as fragile as a soap-bubble, yet 
its gleaming walls never moved in the 
stiff breeze that rustled through the 
trees on the basin’s rim. Inside the 
shimmering walls of misty black was 
a vast area of death. 

The thick growth of grass that had 
carpeted the basin floor was brown 
and sere, and dotted with the scat- 
tered bodies of night-flying birds and 
big, tropical moths. Small trees and 
bushes drooped limp and dead, as 
though blasted by lightning. Where 
the edges of the great bubble met the 
basin walls the line between life and 
death was as sharply cut as though 
made by a knife. Every tree branch 
and palm frond was withered and dead 
from the point where it entered the 
vapor. 

In the center of the basin floor 
towered a tall mast of what looked 
like dark yellow crystal. It branched 
at the top in an intricate web of 
curved rods that suggested the skele- 
ton of a giant lunbrella, and it was ap- 
parently from the tips of these rods 
that the weird energy streamed to 
form the great black bubble of death. 

The compact mass of mechanism 
grouped around the base of the mast 
was the source of the high-pitched vi- 
brations that pulsed in the air, but the 
glowing coils and spinning parts that 
made up the apparatus were so infin- 
itely complex and so utterly alien in 
their basic principles that Kellar 
could not even hazard a guess as to 
their method of operation. 

Over against the wall of the basin 
to Kellar’s left a colossal, dark grey 
globe reared its massive bulk sixty 
feet above the valley floor. In one 
side of the globe, a large circular port 
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bad been dropped open on hinges at 
its bottom, forming a steep gangplank 
down to the ground. From inside the 
open port a hooded projector resem- 
bling a searchlight flooded the floor of 
the basin with green-tinged radiance. 

Between the globe and the mast- 
mechanism was another piece of ap- 
paratus, consisting of a small raised 
platform ringed on three sides by 
rows of tall, weirdly shaped crystal 
tanks containing varions colored 
fluids. And on the level floor of the 
valley near the platform was a group 
of separate cells in which four mem- 
bers of the Ma}mard expedition were 
held in strange captivity. 

E ach cell was an amber cylinder 
six feet in height and a yard in 
diameter. Huddled within the trans- 
parent cylinders were the dejected 
figures of Maynard, Doris, Dexter, 
and Sherman. The cells obviously 
contained a habitable atmosphere, for 
all four of the captives were alive and, 
so far as Kellar could determine, un- 
injured. 

A sudden dimming of the greenish 
light drew Kellar^s eyes back to the 
grey globe. A tall, grotesque figure, 
its details indistinguishable for the 
moment as it passed in front of the 
light-projector, had emerged from the 
interior of the globe and was gliding 
down the steep gangplank to the 
ground. Behind it came a second, and 
then a third. 

The three figures reached the 
ground and stood clearly revealed in 
the green-tinged rays. Cold horror 
numbed Kellar’s reeling brain as he 
gazed down with wide-staring eyes 
that tried vainly to comprehend the 
hideous details of monstrosities so ut- 
terly alien to this planet that they 
were beyond the re^ comprehension 
of any Earthly mind! 



CHAPTER III 
Giant Worms of Xotbar 



T hey remotely suggested the 
physical outlines of giant tomato 
worms. Their thick, pulpy bodies, a 



vivid scarlet in color, were close to 
twelve feet in length. 

The terminal third of each body was 
supported on four pairs of short stub- 
by legs, while the rest of the repulsive 
worm-shape towered upward in a mas- 
sive segmented column that was as 
lithely flexible above its supporting 
base as the upreared figure of a sway- 
ing cobra. From each of three of the 
upper segments a pair of long arms 
dangled, jointed at elbow and wrist in 
grotesque parody of human members, 
and ending in appendages that sug- 
gested a strange blending of insect 
claws and human hands. 

The bulbous heads of the upreared 
worm-things were capped with glist- 
ening black helmets of chitinous ar- 
mor. Beneath each helmet, the “face” 
consisted of a small, ragged mouth- 
orifice, and two large, lidless eye-discs 
of dark purple. Suspended from a 
cord around each thing's throat-seg- 
ment VTas a six-inch ovoid jewel that 
blazed in a breath-taking splendor of 
scarlet fire. 

Two of the creatures went to the 
platform and began inspecting the 
short lengths of tubing that connected 
the crystal tanks. The third glided 
with serpentine grace to where the 
four prisoners were held in their am- 
ber cells. 

It selected the cylinder containing 
Sherman, swung it aloft in one of its 
three pairs of arms, and carried it over 
to the platform. Sherman crouched, 
white-faced and motionless, on the 
floor of his crystal prison, watching 
with fear-dilated eyes as the worm- 
things snapped thin extension rods 
into place against the sides of the 
cylinder, anchoring it firmly upright 
in the center of the platform. 

They then attached a length of 
flexible tubing to a tank that was filled 
with a pale pinkish fluid, and con- 
nected it with a small valve set in the 
top of Sherman's cell. One of the 
worm-things opened the valve. The 
pinkish liquid streamed down into the 
cylinder. 

Its level rose swiftly, passing Sher- 
man's waist, his neck, then surging on 
above his head until the entire cell 
was filled. The worm-thing at the 
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valve shut off the flow from the tank, 
and stepped down off the platform to 
stand beside its two companions as 
they intently watched the eerie 
tragedy that went on inside the cylin- 
der. 

Sherman was standing upright now, 
clawing with one hand at his throat 
while his face purpled in his fight for 
breath. Then abruptly his features 
contorted in a new agony. The skin 
of his exposed face and hands began 
to glitter in the greenish light like 
parchment glazed with flakes of mica. 

The process continued with star- 
tling speed. Bob Kellar's brain reeled 
as he realized the nature of the trans- 
formation that was occurring before 
his eyes. Under the chemical reaction 
of the nameless liquid that filled the 
cylinder, the living cells of Sherman’s 
body were crystallizingt 

S HERMAN’S clothing and shoes 
dissolved in dark feathery flakes, 
and drifted down to form a thin, ashy 
layer on the floor of the cell. Every 
inch of his exposed skin was seen to 
be a glittering mass of tiny crystal- 
line facets. 

The man was obviously suffering 
intolerable torture. He flung his crys- 
tal-encased body about in the smother- 
ing liquid in convulsive movements of 
agony. Something snapped in Bob 
Kellar’s numbed brain. Rage surged 
through his heart in a scarlet flood 
that drowned every thought of cau- 
tion or fear. 

His eyes searched along the rim of 
the basin, seeking a possible weapon 
of any kind. A dozen feet to his left 
there was a thick length of dead tree 
branch that could be used as a club. 
He slipped over to it, picked it up. 
and, with his face set in a contorted 
mask of hate, turned to hurl himself 
down the steep slope. 

His muscles tensed for the first 
step, then froze as a voice from some- 
where behind him cried out in desper- 
ate urgency: 

“Bob! Don’t do it! One breath of 
that black vapor is instant death!” 

As Kellar hesitated, the voice spoke 
again, hoarse with anxiety: “Get back 
down, you fool, before they see you!” 



Sanity returned to Kellar’s brain 
then, bringing realization of the mad 
futility of the thing he had been about 
to do. He crouched below the basin's 
rim and looked around for the source 
of the voice. 

“Over here in these bushes!” The 
voice was weak now, as though the 
speaker’s strength was nearly spent. 

The bushes were in a shallow gully 
ten feet away from the basin’s edge. 
Huddled under them was a crumpled 
body. The reflected glow of greenish 
radiance from the basin gave barely 
enough light for Kellar to recognize 
the drawn white face of Eric Barton, 
the third member of the group that 
had gone over to the other side of the 
island that morning. 

As Kellar knelt beside Barton he 
was glad that the light was dim. It 
threw into merciful vagueness the de- 
tails of the ghastly things that had 
been done to Barton’s broken body. 
Where his legs had been were two 
glistening columns of granular crys- 
tals. Other crystalline growths 
cropped out like malignant tumors on 
the bare skin of his shoulders, arms, 
and chest. The only part of his figure 
left unscarred was his face. 

“Rather a mess, isn’t it?” Barton 
smiled wanly as he looked down at 
the grisly thing that had been his 
body. “Those devils had never tried 
their fiendish process on a human be- 
ing before, so they used me for pre- 
liminary experiments. I was in that 
black bubble from the time they cap- 
tured us this morning until they 
brought Dexter, Maynard, and Doris 
in tonight. They were through with 
me then, so they hurled me out here to 
die. But how did they miss getting 
you along with the rest? And where 
is Hatch?” 

Kellar briefly told him of the 
tragedy back at camp, and the way in 
which he had dodged the blue-white 
ray by plunging down into the rock 
cleft. 

B arton nodded. “They prob- 
ably thought you were killed or 
badly injured, and left you lying 
there. Dead tissue can’t be crystal- 
lized, and bodies that had been injured 
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resuh in imperfect jewels. Ward’s 
neck was broken when they captured 
us, so his body was no good for jewel 
material. They used it tonight as a 
decoy to lure you folks into ambush. 
One of them manipulated it with 
cables from a fl 3 ring bubble concealed 
in the forest, as a puppet doll is 
animated by strings.** 

“But what are they?” Kellar burst 
out. “Where do they come from?” 
What is the horrible thing they’re do- 
ing to human bodies?” 

“They are visitors from far out in 
interstellar space,** Barton answered. 
“Their home planet is a giant world 
they call Xothar, located deep in the 
heart of the Dark Nebula in Orion. 
Our astronomers have for years spec- 
ulated as to the real nature of that 
inconceivably vast, opaque cloud. The 
black bubble of death down in the 
basin is a S 3 mthetic reproduction of 
the material that composes the Dark 
Nebula. It is neither gas, liquid, nor 
solid, but a strange blending of elec- 
trical and chemical elements that form 
a tenuous variety of matter that is 
completely unlike an 3 rthing known to 
our science. 

“Though instantly fatal to oxygen- 
breathing organisms, it is the essence 
of life to Xotharians. Our atmosphere 
is not only unbreatheable to their 
wormlike structures, but the very 
touch of it upon their tissues pro- 
duces a corrosive effect like that of 
a strong acid. 

"When they first placed me in an 
air-cell down there on the basin 
floor,” Barton continued, “one of them 
made contact with me through a 
mechanism that permitted direct 
transference of thought images be- 
tween our brains. It was a simple 
adaptation of the principle that all 
thought is in reality electrical. Such 
an instriunent is child’s play to a race 
as advanced as the Xotharians, who 
have mastered even the secret of 
gravity itself. Their voyages through 
space are accomplished by using the 
gravitational pull of the countless 
suns of the Galaxy. Their weapons 
and smaller vehicles are based upon 
gravitational control, increasing the 
pull of gravity many times or nulli- 



fying it entirely.” His voice faltered. 

Kellar silently nodded. That would 
explain the odd phenomenon of the 
blue-white radiance back in the clear- 
ing. The gravitational pull of the 
earth had ^en enormously increased 
in the area flooded by the ray. Vege- 
tation had been crushed and broken 
under its own abnormally increased 
weight, and Maynard, Dexter, and 
Doris had been pinned immovably 
helpless against the ground for the 
hovering Xotharians to pick up at 
their leisure. 

B ARTON’S voice had been 
steadily growing weaker, but he 
rallied his failing strength with an 
obvious effort and went on: 

“The Xotharians are masters of 
electricity in all its phases, but it is 
in the field of cosmic chemistry that 
their science has advanced to weird 
and incredible powers. It is through 
the intricate processes of their cosmic 
chemistry that the fiendishly beauti- 
ful objects are produced which are the 
most prized possessions of Xothar — 
the great crystalline jewels that are 
secured from the living bodies of or- 
ganisms dwelling up>on planets with 
oxygen-hydrogen atmospheres such as 
that of the filarth. 

“All such organisms have proto- 
plasmic structures based primarily 
upon carbon, and the Xotharian chem- 
istry acts by first crystallizing that 
protoplasm, then condensing the crys- 
tals until the final product is an ovoid 
some six inches around its long axis. 
It is a deep ebony in hue when seen 
by itself, but glows with fluorescence 
when in the vicinity of a living 
Xotharian. The fluorescent action in- 
creases to a veritable blaze of scarlet 
fire when the gem is in actual contact 
with the tissues of a Xotharian body.*’ 
Kellar nodded. “We found one of 
the jewels back at the camp. It must 
have been worn by the thing that was 
killed when the gas drum exploded. 
It reminded us in some horrible way 
—of Clyde Weston.” 

“It was Clyde Weston,” Barton an- 
swered grimly. “They used their 
damnable process on him late this 
afternoon. It was horrible 1 He still 
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lived for long tortured minutes after 
the first reaction had changed his 
body until it was nothing but a solid 
oval mass of granular crystals. Then 
they began the second reaction, and 
the diffuse crystalline mass l^gan 
slowly condensing, contracting, and 
deepening in color until it finally be- 
came the finished jewel. Weston had 
died long before that, yet in some in- 
tangible way there was an indelible 
imprint of his personality, or perhaps 
his soul, imprisoned in the heart of 
that evil gem!” 

Barton’s husky voice had weakened 
until it was barely a whisper. Kellar 
had to lean low over him to catch the 
faint words. The dying man’s lips 
twisted in a grimly bitter smile. 

“Just as the pearling fleets of Earth 
go out to seek beds of jewel-bearing 
mollusks,” Barton whispered, “so do 
the fleets of Xothar go out from the 
Dark Nebula to seek jewel-bearing 
organisms on the gas-free planets be- 
yond. Our fleets sail the seas, those of 
Xothar voyage through the ether of 
interstellar space. Our pearlers de- 
scend into the water in bathing suits, 
while the Xotharians encase them- 
selves in the protection of their amber 
flying bubbles. 

“The grey globe there in the basin 
is a tiny and feeble affair when com- 
pared to the colossal bulk of Xothar’s 
regular ‘pearling’ ships. This one was 
a lone vagabond of space, comparable 
to one of our small tramp steamers. Its 
original crew consisted of only four 
Xotharians. Blind chance led to its 
being the first of its kind ever to visit 
Earth. It was returning home from 
one of the usual Xotharian raiding 
grounds among a race of manlike be- 
ings that people the planets of Sirius, 
when the blundering of a drunken 
navigator swung it far enough out of 
its path to enter the range of our 
Sun’s system of planets. 

“They reconnoitered Earth and 
found it swarming with possible jewel 
material. Not knowing the power of 
Earthly weapons, they passed up the 
more populated areas, and made their 
initial attack on our party here on this 
isolated island. The harm has been 
done now. The higher the source-or- 



ganism, the finer the jewel, and hu- 
man beings have proved the best ma- 
terial that Xotharians have found in 
eons. This single globe will speed 
back to spread the news, and countless 
thousands of giant ships will come 
hurtling through space in an attack 
that will wipe mankind off the planet. 

“Ironical, isn’t it. Bob?” Barton 
gasped weakly. “Earth, with all its 
vaunted science and culture — is to 
those worm-shaped monstrosities 
nothing but a cosmic oyster-bed — 
teeming in animal organisms whose 
bodies will yield blazing jewels — ^to 
adorn — the scarlet hordes — of 
Xothar!” 

Barton’s eyelids slowly closed. He 
caught his breath in a last sharp gasp 
of pain, then his taut features relaxed 
in the pallor of death. Kellar rose 
stiffly to his feet. He stood looking 
down at the still figure for a moment 
of grief-stricken silence, then turned 
and made his way back to the basin’s 
rim. 



CHAPTER IV 
The Grey Globe’s Last Flight 



T he three Xotharians were still 
grouped around the chemical ap- 
paratus, and Doris, Dexter, and May- 
nard still crouched in their cylindrical 
amber cells. The only thing that had 
changed since Kellar last lobked down 
into the basin was the object in the 
fluid-filled cylinder on the platform. 
Every trace of anything human had 
vanished now from the crystalline 
horror that had once been Sherman. 
It floated free in the liquid, a great 
egg'Shaped mass of granular crystals, 
four feet in height. 

One of the Xotharians was care- 
fully manipulating the trickle of a 
dark liquid through a tube into the 
cylinder. As the drops blended vrith 
the fluid already in the cell, the crys- 
talline mass was shrinking visibly, 
contracting, condensing, its surface 
becoming smoother, and its color 
deepening from pink to red-black. 

Kellar’s eyes roved on to where the 
slender crystal mast towered upward 
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from the intricate assembly of mech- 
anism vibrating at its base. There was 
the single vulnerable point in the de- 
fenses of the mighty worm-figures 
from the Dark Nebula. If that mast 
were shattered, its collapse would in 
all probability result in the destruc- 
tion of the entire bubble of noxious 
black vapor. 

T he Xotharians were a good sev- 
enty feet from the open door of 
their space globe. If the atmosphere 
of Earth viras as virulently poisonous 
to those worm-bodies as Barton had 
claimed, there was an excellent pos- 
sibility that the collapse of the bubble 
might bring death to them before they 
could gain the shelter of the globe. 

Kellar thought of hurling a stone 
down into the basin, trusting to luck 
that the missile might hit a vital part 
of the mast-mechanism, then prompt- 
ly dismissed the idea. The distance 
was too great. The odds against suc- 
cess were a thousand to one. 

The only plan that offered any real 
hope of success was to get close 
enough to the mast to wreck it with a 
club. But no man living could possi- 
bly hold his breath long enough to 
cover even half the distance through 
the deadly vapor. 

Then suddenly a startling thought 
flashed into Kellar*s desperately 
searching brain. There was a way by 
which he might enter the bubble’s le- 
thal mists, and still live. In the launch 
back at camp was the diving-helmet 
with its portable oxygen tank. It pro- 
tected its wearer imder solid fathoms 
of sea-water. There was no reason to 
believe that it would not give similar 
protection against the poisonous va- 
pors of the black bubble. 

Kellar turned from the basin’s rim, 
and on swiftly flying feet started 
back to camp. It was a race against 
time now. The process of crystalliz- 
ing Sherman’s body had apparently 
been nearly completed. As soon as it 
was finished, the chemical platform 
would be ready for the next victim. 
The dread thought that the one se- 
lected might be Doris lashed Kellar’s 
muscles to still greater speed. 

The way was downhill, and his rac- 



ing feet ate up the distance with the 
long smooth strides of a trained ath- 
lete. He reached the camp, got the 
diving-helmet and oxygen tank from 
the cockpit of the launch, then hesi- 
tated momentarily, looking around 
for a possible weapon of some kind. 

The only firearm the expedition had 
possessed was the rifle lying in the 
sand, beside Hatch’s crumpled body 
and its Bring mechanism was wrecked 
beyond repair. Then Kellar’s eyes 
glinted in sudden satisfaction as he 
glimpsed a double-bitted axe in the 
debris. 

He snatched the axe up and, with 
the diving equipment flung over his 
shoulder, started back through the 
woods for the basin. The return trip, 
with every foot of it uphill and the 
diving equipment pressing down 
upon his shoulders with ever-increas- 
ing weight, became a grim nightmare 
in which he fought with laboring 
lungs and aching muscles to drive his 
weary legs on vnth undiminished 
speed. 

His last reserve of strength was 
nearly spent when he Anally flung 
himself down, gasping for breath, be- 
hind the shelter of a low bush on the 
basin’s rim. His first frantic look 
down at the basin floor brought a min- 
gling of relief and fear. Doris and the 
other two prisoners were still alive 
and unharmed in their amber cells, but 
the moment loomed nearly at hand 
when the crystallizing platform would 
be ready for another victim. 

T he chemical process upon Sher- 
man’s body had been completed. 
The liquid had been drained from the 
cell, and the Bnished product now lay 
on the bottom of the cylinder — a six- 
inch jewel of malevolent beauty, that 
waxed and waned in crimson Are as 
the bodies of the Xotharians ap- 
proached it or retreated from it. One 
of the worm-figures opened the 
hinged bottom of the cylinder. As the 
creature lifted the jewel out in one 
of its grotesque hands, the gem’s 
fluorescence increased to a dazzling 
splendor of ruddy flame. 

Another of the Xotharians started 
over to get a new cylinder from the 
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trio of prisoners’ cells. Kellar came 
lurching to his feet in frantic haste. 
The nearest cell to the advancing 
worm-thing was the one in which 
Doris crouched in white-faced dread ! 

Kellar strapped the oxygen tank on 
his back with feverish Angers. He 
crammed the metal helmet down over 
his head, snapped its elastic collar 
tightly in place around his throat, and 
turned on the valve releasing the 
oxygen. 

There was no time for any coher- 
ent plan. The only possible chance to 
avert the horrible fate threatening 
Doris was to hurl himself down the 
steep slope to the basin’s floor and 
stake everything on one mad rush for 
the vapor-producing mechanism at the 
base of the crystal mast. 

The trunks of trees gave him fair 
cover for the Arst few yards of his 
progress. The shimmering wall of the 
black bubble loomed just ahead of 
him. It parted as his body entered, 
then Howed instantly into place again 
behind him. 

He felt a faint stinging sensation on 
the exposed skin of his hands, as 
though they were immersed in a weak 
solution of acid, but beyond that the 
tenuous mist in which he was sub- 
merged had no apparent effect. The 
oxygen Bowed sweet and free from 
the tank to his lungs, untainted with 
any trace of noxious vapor. 

Another moment of plunging head- 
long down the steep slope brought 
him to the treeless expanse of the 
basin’s floor. Luck was with him. 
None of the Xotharian eyes were for 
the moment looking his way. Axe in 
hand, Kellar hurled himself across the 
dead grass of the basin floor with 
every ounce of speed that he could 
summon from his flashing feet. 

He had covered barely half the dis- 
tance to the mast when a sharply sibi- 
lant cry ringing through his metal 
helmet told him that he had been dis- 
covered. There was a flashing streak 
of scarlet to one side of him as the 
nearest Xotharian raced to intercept 
him. Kellar was still twenty feet away 
from the mast-mechanism when the 
Xotharian, gliding over the ground 
with the smooth speed of a cobra. 



flung its tall body in front of him, 
effectually barring his way, 

Kellar swept the axe over his head 
in both hands, then brought ithurtling 
down in a savage blow at the exposed 
segments of the upreared worm-body. 
The heavy blade struck with a force 
that would have shorn through any 
animal tissues born on Earth, but it 
rebounded harmlessly from the 
Xotharian’s glossy red hide, as though 
it had struck live rubber. 

The force of the recoil nearly tore 
the axe from Kellar’s grip. Two of 
the grotesque hands lashed out to 
grasp him. His frantic leap to one 
side evaded the clutching talons by 
inches. Towering shapes of crimson 
on each side of him told him that the 
other two Xotharians were closing in 
to help in his capture. 

A FEW seconds more would And 
him hopelessly trapped in the 
swiftly closing triangle of giant 
worm-flgures. He feinted as though 
to strike again at the Xotharian in 
front of him. The segmented trunk 
dodged smoothly to one side. Kellar 
changed the direction of his swinging 
axe with split-second speed, and sent 
it hurtling with all his strength at the 
mechanism clustered around the base 
of the crystal mast. 

The Xotharian snatched at the fly- 
ing missile, but too late. The axe 
struck squarely in the midst of the 
maze of glowing coils and spinning 
parts. There was a metallic scream of 
shattered gears. Livid blue flame 
crackled as wires short-circuited. The 
tall mast splintered to brittle crystal 
fragments. 

The vast bubble of black vapor col- 
lapsed with the flashing speed of a 
bursting soap-bubble. There was a 
brief second while tenuous shreds of 
dark mist dissipated in the brisk 
breeze that came rushing into the 
basin, then the air was completely 
clear. 

Through the metal of Kellar’s hel- 
met he heard the yammering cries of 
agony that gurgled from the stricken 
worm-things as they writhed in the 
Arst touch of an atmosphere that was 
deadly poison to their organisms. 
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They turned and in desperate haste 
started for the shelter of their space 
globe, but tho lithe speed of their 
movements was already gone. They 
dragged their drooping bodies along 
with ever-increasing slowness, grop- 
ing awkwardly ahead of them with 
outflung arms like things stricken 
suddenly blind. 

The shiir.nering wall of a smaller 
bubble of black vapor was visible be- 
hind the green light in the globe’s in- 
terior. If the Xotharians once gained 
that haven, with its life-giving vapor 
and store of unknown weapons, Kellar 
knew that his victory would be short- 
lived. The axe gleamed on the ground 
beside the shattered mast-mechanism. 
He snatched the weapon up, and 
sprinted to head off the fleeing worm- 
things. 

No longer were their segmented 
scarlet bodies shielded by hides of 
impenetrable toughness. The outer 
skin of the thick trunks was swiftly 
blackening and softening from the 
virulently corrosive action of the 
alien atmosphere. Kellar’s fl.st blow 
struck deep into the pulpy mass of the 
worm-shape nearest him. 

The Xotharian writhed to one side 
in a sluggish effort to escape. Kellar 
struck again, and viscous black ichor 
gushed as the axe nearly severed the 
thick trunk. The broken body 
slumped in a heap that writhed feebly 
for a moment, then was still. 

Kellar leaped to intercept the re- 
maining two. His weapon flashed in a 
swinging arc that split the black- 
crowned head of one, but the blade 
caught momentarily in the tough, 
chitinous tissues. His slight delay in 
freeing the axe was just long enough 
to allow the last Xotharian to drag it- 
self up the gangplank into the globe. 

The open port slammed shut. An 
instant later the globe shot skyward 



with a blast of air that sent Kellar 
spinning backward like a leaf in a 
hurricane. 

H e staggered to his feet again and 
looked up, wondering in dread 
what would be the nature of the re- 
taliatory attack the worm-thing in the 
globe would make. Then dread quick- 
ly gave way to hope. The Xotharian 
had apparently reached the shelter of 
the globe too late. Setting the big 
sphere in flight must have been its last 
dying effort. 

The globe was swooping through 
the moonlit sky now in wildly aimless 
gyrations that gave mute evidence of 
the fact that there was no longer any 
conscious being at its controls. It 
shot out to sea with cometlike speed, 
doubled sharply back again, and hov- 
ered almost motionless for a moment. 
Then, from a height of three hundred 
feet, it dived straight for the rocky 
cliffs along the island’s far shore. 

A blinding sheet of ruddy flame 
flared high into the sky, followed by 
a terrific explosion that shook the 
ground under Kellar’s feet. Frag- 
ments from the shattered globe rained 
in a hissing shower down upon the 
tops of the trees. Then everything 
was silent. 

Relief surged in a mighty wave 
through Bob Kellar’s heart. The little 
group of survivors on the island was 
safe now from the crystalline doom. 
And the threat of annihilation no 
longer faced Earth’s teeming millions, 
for no living thing could possibly 
have survived the blasting explosion 
that marked the grey globe’s crash. 

There would be no messenger to re- 
turn to Orion’s Dark Nebula with the 
fatal story of this planet’s tempting 
riches in source-material for the 
hideously beautiful man-jewels of 
Xothar. 
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T^^TARODNY, the Russian, sat in 
his laboratory. Narodny’s 
A. ^ laboratory was a full mile un- 
der earth. It was one of a hundred 
caverns, some small and some vast, cut 
out of the living rock. It was a realm 
of which he was sole ruler. In certain 
caverns garlands of small suns shone; 
and in others little moons waxed and 
waned as the moon waxed and waned 
over earth; and there was a cavern in 
which reigned perpetual dawn, dewy, 
over lily beds and violets and roses; 
and another in which crimson sunsets 
baptized in the blood of slain day 
dimmed and died and were born again 
behind the sparkling curtains of the 
aurora. 

And there was one cavern ten miles 
from side to side in which grew 
flowering trees and trees which bore 
fruits unknown to man for many gen- 
erations. Over this great orchard one 
yellow sunlike orb shone, and clouds 
trailed veils of rain upon the trees 
and miniature thunder drummed at 
Narodny’s summoning. 

Narodny was a poet — the last poet. 
He did not write his poems in words 
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but in colors, sounds, and visions 
made material. Also, he was a great 
scientist — the greatest in his peculiar 
held. Thirty years before, Russia’s 
Science Council had debated whether 
to grant him the leave of absence he 
had asked, or to destroy him. They 
knew him to be unorthodox. How 
deadly so they did not know, else 
after much deliberation, they would 
not have released him. It must be re> 
membered that of all nations, Russia 
then was the most mechanized; most 
robot’ridden. 

Narodny did not hate mechaniza- 
tion. He was indifferent to it. Being 
truly intelligent he hated nothing. 
Also he was indifferent to the whole 
civilization man had developed and 
into which he had been born. He had 
no feeling of kinship to humanity. 
Outwardly, in body, he belonged to 
the species. Not so in mind. Like 
Loeb, a thousand years before, he con- 
sidered mankind a crazy race of half- 
monkeys, intent upon suicide. Now 
and then, out of the sea of lunatic 
mediocrity, a wave uplifted that held 
for a moment a light from the sun of 
truth — ^but soon it sank back and the 
light was gone. Quenched in the sea 
of stupidity. He knew that he was 
one of those waves. 

H e had gone, and he had been lost 
to sight by all. In a few years 
he was forgotten. Unknown and un- 
der another name, he had entered 
America and secured rights to a thou- 
sand acres in what of old had been 
called Westchester. He had picked 
this place because investigation had 
revealed to him that of ten localities 
on this planet it was most free from 
danger of earthquake or similar seis- 
mic disturbance. 

The man who owned it had been 
whimsical; possibly an atavism — like 
Narodny, although Narodny would 
never have thought of himself as that. 
At any rate, instead of an angled 
house of glass such as the thirtieth 
century built, this man had recon- 
structed a rambling old stone house 
of the nineteenth century. Few 
people lived upon the open land in 
those days; and they had withdrawn 



into the confines of the city-states. 

New York, swollen by its meals of 
years, was a fat belly of mankind still 
many miles away. The land around 
the house was forest-covered. 

A week after Narodny had taken 
the house, the trees in front of it had 
melted away leaving a three-acre, 
smooth held. It was not as though 
they had been cut, but as though they 
had been dissolved. Later that night 
a great airship had appeared upon this 
field — abruptly, as though it had 
blinked out of another dimension. It 
was rocket-shaped but noiseless. And 
immediately a fog had fallen upon 
airship and house, hiding them. 
Within this fog, if one could have 
seen, was a wide tunnel leading from 
the air-cylinder’s door to the door of 
the house. 

And out of the airship came 
swathed figures, ten of them, who 
walked along that tunnel, were met by 
Narodny and the door of the old house 
closed on them. 

A little later they returned, Na- 
rodny with them, and out of an 
opened hatch of the airship rolled a 
small flat car on which was a me- 
chanism of crystal cones rising 
around each other to a central cone 
some four feet high. The cones were 
upon a thick base of some glassy ma- 
terial in which was imprisoned a rest- 
less green radiance. 

Its rays did not penetrate that 
which held it, but it seemed constant- 
ly seeking, with suggestion of prodi- 
gious force, to escape. For hours the 
strange thick fog held. Twenty miles 
up in the far reaches of the strato- 
sphere, a faintly sparkling cloud 
grew, like a condensation of cosmic 
dust. 

And just before dawn the rock of 
the hill behind the house melted away, 
like a curtain that had covered a great 
tunnel. Five of the men came out of 
the house and went into the airship. 
It lifted silently from the ground, 
slipped into the aperture and van- 
ished. There was a whispering sound, 
and when it had died away the breast 
of the hill was whole again. The 
rocks had been drawn together like a 
closing curtain and boulders studded 
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it as before. That the breast was now 
slightly concave where before it had 
been convex, none would have no- 
ticed. 

For two weeks the sparkling cloud 
was observed far up in the strato- 
sphere, was commented upon idly, and 
then was seen no more. Narodny’s 
caverns were hnished. 

Half of the rock from which they 
had been hollowed had gone with that 
sparkling cloud. The balance, re- 
duced to its primal form of energy, 
was stored in blocks of the vitreous 
material that had supported the cones, 
and within them it moved as restlessly 
and always with that same suggestion 
of prodigious force. And it was force, 
unthinkably potent; from it came the 
energy that made the little suns and 
moons, and actuated the curious me- 
chanisms that regulated pressure in 
the caverns, supplied the air, created 
the rain, and made of Narodny’s realm 
a mile deep under earth the Paradise 
of poetry, of music, of color and of 
form which he had conceived in his 
brain and with the aid of those ten 
others had caused to be. 

OW of the ten there is no need 
to speak further. Narodny was 
the Master. But three, like him, were 
Russians; two were Chinese; of the 
remaining five, three were women — 
one German in ancestry, one Basque, 
one an Eurasian; a Hindu who traced 
his descent from the line of Gautama; 
a Jew who traced his from Solomon. 

All were one with Narodny in in- 
difference to the world; each with 
him in his viewpoint on life; and each 
and all lived in his or her own Eden 
among the hundred caverns except 
when it interested them to work with 
each other. Time meant nothing to 
them. Their researches and discov- 
eries were solely for their own uses 
and enjo}rment8. If they had given 
them to the outer world they would 
only have been ammunition for war- 
fare either between men upon Earth 
or Earth against some other planet. 

Why hasten humanity’s suicide? 
Not that they would have felt regret 
at the eclipse of humanity. But why 
trouble to expedite it? Time meant 



nothing to them, because they could 
live as long as they desired — barring 
accident. And while there was rock 
in the world, Narodny could convert 
it into energy to maintain his Para- 
dise— or to create others. 

The old house began to crack and 
crumble. It fell — ^much more quickly 
than the elements could have brought 
about its destruction. Then trees 
grew among the ruins of its founda- 
tions; and the field that had been so 
strangely cleared was overgrown with 
trees. The land became a wood in a 
few short years; silent except for the 
roar of an occasional rocket passing 
over it and the songs of birds which 
had found there a sanctuary. 

But deep down in earth, within the 
caverns, there were music and song 
and mirth and beauty. Gossamer 
nymphs circled under the little 
moons. Pan piped. There was revelry 
of antique harvesters under the small 
suns. Grapes grew and ripened, were 
pressed, and red and purple wines 
were drunk by Bacchantes who fell at 
last asleep in the arms of fauns and 
satyrs. Oreads danced under the 
pale moon-bows, and sometimes Cen- 
taurs wheeled and trod archaic meas- 
ures beneath them to the drums of 
their hoofs upon the mossy floor. The 
old Earth lived again. 

Narodny listed to drunken Alex- 
ander raving to Thais among the 
splendors of conquered Persepolis; 
and he heard the crackling of the 
flames that at the whim of the cour- 
tesan destroyed it. He watched the 
siege of Troy and counted with 
Homer the Achaean ships drawn up 
on the strand before Troy’s walls ; or 
saw with Herodotus the tribes that 
marched behind Xerxes — the Cas- 
pians in their cloaks of skin with their 
bows of cane; the Ethiopians in their 
skins of leopards with spears of ante- 
lope horns ; the Libyans in their dress 
of leather with javelins made hard by 
fire; the Thracians with the heads of 
foxes upon their heads; the Mos- 
chians who wore helmets made of 
wood and the Cabalians who wore the 
skulls of men. 

For him the Eleusinian and the 
Osirian mysteries were re-enacted. 
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and he watched the women of Thrace 
tear to fragments Orpheus, the first 
great musician. At his will, he could 
see rise and fall the Empire of the 
Aztecs, the Empire of the Incas; or 
beloved Caesar slain in Rome’s Sen- 
ate; or the archers at Agincourt; or 
the Americans in Belleau Wood. 
Whatever man had written — whether 
poets, historians, philosophers or 
scientists— his strangely shaped me- 
chanisms could bring before him, 
changing the words into phantoms 
real as though living. 

H e was the last and greatest of 
the poets — ^but also he was the 
last and greatest of the musicians. He 
could bring back the songs of ancient 
Egypt, or the chants of more ancient 
Ur. The songs that came from Mous- 
sourgsky’s soul of Mother Earth, the 
harmonies of Beethoven’s deaf brain 
or the chants and rhapsodies from the 
heart of Chopin. He could do more 
than restore the music of the past. He 
was master of sound. 

To him, the music of the spheres 
was real. He could take the rays of 
the stars and planets and weave them 
into symphonies. Or convert the 
sun’s rays into golden tones no earthy 
orchestra had ever expressed. And 
the silver music of the moon— the 
sweet music of the moon of spring, 
the full-throated music of the harvest 
moon, the brittle crystalline music of 
the winter moon with its arpeggios of 
meteors — he could weave into strains 
such as no human ear had ever heard. 

So Narodny, the last and greatest 
of poets, the last and greatest of 
musicians, the last and greatest of 
artists — and in his inhuman way, the 
greatest of scientists — lived with the 
ten of his choosing in his caverns. 
And, with them, he consigned the 
surface of the earth and all who dwelt 
upon it to a negative Hell — 

Unless something happening there 
might imperil his Paradise! 

Aware of the possibility of that 
danger, among his mechanisms were 
those which brought to eyes and ears 
news of what was happening on 
earth’s surface. Now and then, they 
amused themselves with these. 



It so happened that on that night 
when the Ruler of Robots had experi- 
mented with a new variety of ray— a 
space warper — Narodny had been 
weaving the rays of Moon, Jupiter and 
Saturn into Beethoven’s Moonlight 
S)rmphony. The moon was a four 
day crescent. Jupiter was at one cusp, 
and Saturn hung like a pendant be- 
low the bow. Shortly Orion would 
stride across the Heavens and bright 
Regulus and red Aldebaran, the Eye 
of the Bull, would furnish him with 
other chords of starlight remoulded 
into sound. 

Suddenly the woven rhythms were 
ripped— hideously. A devastating in- 
describable dissonance invaded the 
cavern. Beneath it, the nymphs who 
had been dancing languorously to the 
strains quivered like mist wraiths in 
a sudden blast and were gone; the 
little moons flared, then ceased to 
glow. The tonal Instruments were 
dead. And Narodny was felled as 
though by a blow. 

After a time the little moons be- 
gan to glow again, but dimly; and 
from the tonal mechanisms came 
broken, crippled music. Narodny 
stirred and sat up, his lean, high- 
cheeked face more Satanic than ever. 
Every nerve was numb; then as they 
revived, agony crept along then. He 
sat, fighting the agony, until he could 
summon help. He was answered by 
one of the Chinese. 

Narodny said: *Tt was a spatial dis- 
turbance, Lao. And it was like noth- 
ing I have ever known. The Ruler of 
Robots is perfecting a ray with which 
to annihilate mankind.” 

Narodny smiled: “I care nothing 
for mankind — yet I would not harm 
them, willingly. And it has occurred 
to me that I owe them, after all, a 
great debt. Except for them — I 
would not be. Also, it occurs to me 
that the robots have never produced 
a poet, a musician, an artist — ” He 
laughed : “But it is in ray mind that 
they are capable of one great art at 
least! We shall see.” 

D own in the chamber of screens, 
Narodny laughed again. 

He said: “Lao, is it that we have ad- 
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vanced so in these few years? Or 
that man has retrogressed? No, it is 
the curse of mechanization that de* 
stroys imagination. For look you, 
how easy is the problem of the robots. 
They began as man-made machines. 
Mathematical, soulless, insensible to 
any emotion. So was primal matter 
of which all on earth are made, rock 
and water, tree and grass, metal, ani- 
mal, fish, worm, and men. But some- 
where, somehow, something was 
added to this primal matter, combined 
with it— used it. It was what we call 
life. And life is consciousness. And 
therefore largely emotion. Life es- 
tablishes its rhythm — and its rhjrthm 
being different in rock and crystal, 
met^, fish, and man— we have these 
varying things. 

“Well, it seems that life has begun 
to establish its rhythm in the robots. 
Consciousness has touched them. The 
proof? They have established the 
idea of common identity— group con- 
sciousness. That in itself involves 
emotion. But they have gone further. 
They have attained the instinct of 
self-preservation. They are afraid 
mankind will revolt against them. 
And that, my wise friend, connates 
fear — ^fear of extinction. And fear 
connates anger, hatred, arrogance — 
and many other things. The robots, 
in short, have become emotional to a 
degree. And therefore vulnerable to 
whatever may amplify and control 
their emotions. They are no longer 
mechanisms. 

“So, Lao, I have in mind an experi- 
ment that will provide me study and 
amusement through many years. 
Originally, the rolwts are the children 
of mathematics. I ask — to what is 
mathematics most closely related? I 
answer — ^to rhythm— to s o u n d — to 
sounds which raise to the nth degree 
the rh3Tthms to which they will re- 
spond. Both mathematically and emo- 
tionally.” 

Lao said: “The sonic sequences?” 

Narodny answered : “Exactly. But 
we must have a few robots with which 
to experiment. To do that means to 
dissolve the upper gate. But that is 
nothing. Tell Maringy and Euph- 
roysne to do it. Net a ship and bring 



it here. Bring it down gently. You 
will have to kill the men in it, of 
course, but do It mercifully. Then 
let them bring me the robots. Use 
the green flame on one or two — ^the 
rest will follow, I’ll warrant you.” 

The hill behind where the old house 
had stood trembled. A circle of pale 
green light gleamed on its breast. It 
dimmed and where it had been was 
the black mouth of a tunnel. An air- 
ship, half rocket, half winged, making 
its way to New York, abruptly 
drooped, circled, fell gently, like a 
moth, close to the yawning mouth of 
the tunnel. 

Its door opened, and out came two 
men, pilots, cursing. There was a 
little sigh from the timnel’s mouth 
and a silvery misty cloud sped from 
it, over the pilots and straight through 
the opened door. The pilots crumpled 
to the ground. In the airship h^f a 
dozen other men, slaves of the robots, 
slumped to the door, smiled, and died. 

There were a full score robots in 
the ship. They stood, looking at the 
dead men and at each other. Out of 
the tunnel came two figures swathed 
in metallic glimmering robes. They 
entered the ship. One said : “Robots, 
assemble.” 

The metal men stood, motionless. 
Then one sent out a shrill call. From 
all parts of the ship the metal men 
moved. They gathered behind the one 
who had sent the call. They stood 
behind him, waiting. 

In the hand of one of those who had 
come from the tunnel was what might 
have been an antique dash-light. From 
it sped a thin green dame. It struck 
the foremost robot on the head, sliced 
dovm from the head to the base of the 
trunk. Another dash, and the green 
dame cut him from side to side. He 
fell, sliced by that dame into four 
parts. The four parts lay, inert as 
their metal, upon the Boor of the com- 
partment. 

O NE of the shrouded figures said: 
“Do you want further demon- 
stration— or will you follow us?” 

The robots put heads together ; 
whispered. Then one said; “We will 
follow.” 
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They marched into the tunnel, the 
robots making no resistence nor effort 
to escape. They came to a place 
whose floor sank with them until it 
had reached the caverns. The ma- 
chine-men still went docilely. Was 
it because of curiosity mixed with dis- 
dain for these men whose bodies could 
be broken so easily by one blow of the 
metal appendages that served them 
for arms? Perhaps. 

They came to the cavern where 
Narodny and the others awaited them. 
Marinoff led them in and halted them. 
These were the robots used in the fly- 
ing ships — their heads cylindrical, 
four arm appendages, legs triple- 
jointed, torsos slender. The robots, 
it should be understood, were differ- 
entiated in shape according to their 
occupations. Narodny said: “Wel- 
come, robots! Who is your leader?” 

One answered: “We have no 

leaders. We act as one.” 

Narodny laughed : “Yet by speaking 
for them you have shown yourself the 
leader. Step closer. Do not fear — 
yet.” 

The robot said: “We feel no fear. 
Why should we? Even if you should 
destroy us who are here, you cannot 
destroy the billions of us outside. Nor 
can you breed fast enough, become 
men soon enough, to cope with us who 
enter into life strong and complete 
from the beginning.” 

He flecked an appendage toward 
Narodny and there was contempt in 
the gesture. But before he could 
draw it back a bracelet of green flame 
circled it at the shoulder. It had 
darted like a thrown loop from some- 
thing in Narodny’s hand. The robot’s 
arm dropped clanging to the floor, 
cleanly severed. The robot stared at 
it unbelievingly, threw forward his 
other three arms to pick it up. Again 
the green flame encircled also his legs 
above the second joints. The robot 
crumpled and pitched forward, crying 
in high-pitched shrill tone^ to the 
others. 

Swiftly the green flame played 
among them. Legless, armless, some 
decapitated, all the robots fell except 
two. 

“Two will be enough,” said Na- 



rodny. “But they will not need arms 
—only feet.” 

The flashing green bracelets en- 
circled the appendages and excised 
them. The pair were marched away. 
The bodies of the others were taken 
apart, studied, and under Narodny’s 
direction curious experiments were 
made. Music filled the cavern, strange 
chords, unfamiliar pre^ressions shat- 
tering arpeggios and immense vibra- 
tions of sound that could be felt but 
not heard by the human ear. 

And finally this last deep vibration 
burst into hearing as a vast drone, 
hummed up and up into swift tingling 
tempest of crystalline, brittle notes, 
and still ascending passed into shrill 
high pipings, and continued again un- 
heard, as had the prelude to the dron- 
ing. And thence it rushed back, the 
piping and the crystalline storm re- 
versed, into the drone and the silence 
— then back and up. 

And the bodies of the broken robots 
began to quiver, to tremble, as thoi^h 
every atom within them were dancing 
in ever increasing, rhythmic motion. 
Up rushed the music and down — again 
and again. It ended abruptly in mid- 
flight with one crashing note. 

The broken bodies ceased their 
quivering. Tiny star-shaped cracks 
appeared in their metal. Once more 
the note sounded and the cracks wide- 
ened. The metal splintered. 

ARODNY said: “Well, there is 
the frequency for the rh5rthm of 
our robots. The destructive unison. 
I hope for the sake of the world out- 
side it is not also the rh5rthm of many 
of their buildings and bridges. But, 
after all, in any war there must be 
casualties on both sides.” 

Lao said: “Earth will be an extra- 
ordinary spectacle — a plaintive phe- 
nomenon, for a few days.” 

Narodny said: “It is going to be an 
extraordinary uncomfortable Earth 
for a few days, and without doubt 
many will die and more go mad. But 
is there any other way?” 

There was no answer. He said: 
“Bring in the two robots.” 

They brought them in. 

Narodny said : “Robots — ^were there 
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ever any of you who could poetiae?” 

They answered: "What is poetize?” 

Narodny laughed : "Never mind. 
Have you ever sung>*~made music- 
painted? Have you ever dreamed?” 

One robot said with cold irony: 
"Dreamed? No — for we do not sleep. 
We leave all that to men. It is why 
we have conquered them.” 

Narodny said, almost gently: "Not 
yet, robot. Have you ever — danced? 
No? It is an art you are about to 
learn.” 

The luiheard note began, droned up 
and through the tempest and away 
and back again. And up and down— 
and up and down, though not so 
loudly as' before. And suddenly the 
feet of the robots began to move, to 
shuffle. Their leg-joints bent; their 
bodies swayed. The note seemed to 
move now here and now there about 
the chamber, and always following it, 
grotesquely. Like huge metal marion- 
ettes, they followed it. The music 
ended in the crashing note. And it 
was as though every vibrating atom 
of the robot bodies had met with some 
irresistible obstruction. Their bodies 
quivered and from their voice me- 
chanisms came a shriek that was hid- 
eous blend of machine and life. Once 
more the drone, and once more and 
once more and then, again, the abrupt 
stop. 

There was a brittle crackling all 
over the conical heads, all over the 
bodies. The star-shaped splinterings 
appeared. Once again the drone — but 
the two robots stood, unresponding. 
For through the complicated me- 
chanisms which under their carapaces 
animated them were similar splinter- 
ings. 

The robots were dead ! 

Narodny said: “By tomorrow we 
can amplify the sonor to make it ef- 
fective in a 3000 mile circle. We will 
use the upper cavern, of course, 
it means we must take the ship out 
again. In three days, Marinoff, you 
should be able to cover the other con- 
tinents. See to it that the ship^ is 
completely proof against the vibra- 
tions. To work. We must act quick- 
ly — before the robots can discover 
how to neutralize them.” 



I T was exactly at noon the next day 
that over all North America a 
deep inexplicable droning was heard. 
It seemed to come not only from deep 
within earth, but from every side. It 
mounted rapidly through a tempest of 
tingling crystalline notes into a shrill 
piping and was gone. Then back it 
rushed from piping to drone ; then up 
and out and down. Again and again. 
And over all North America the 
hordes of robots stopped in whatever 
they were doing. Stopped— and then 
began to dance — to the throbbing 
notes of that weirdly fascinating mu- 
sic— that hypnotic rhythm which 
seemed to flow from the bowels of the 
earth. 

They danced in the airships and 
scores of those ships crashed before 
the human crew could gain control. 
They danced by the thousands in the 
streets of the cities — in grotesque 
rigadoons, in bizarre sarabands; with 
shuffle and hop and jig the robots 
danced while the people fled in panic 
and hundreds of them were crushed 
and died in those panics. In the great 
factories, and in the tunnels of the 
lower cities, and in the mines — every- 
where the sound was heard — and it 
was heard everywhere— the robots 
danced ... to the piping of Narodny, 
the last great poet . . . the last great 
musician. 

And then came the crashing note — 
and over all the country the dance 
halted. And began again . . . and 
ceased . . . and began again. . . . 

Until at last the streets, the lower 
tunnels of the lower levels, the mines, 
the factories, the homes, were littered 
with metal bodies shot through and 
through with star-shaped splinterings. 

In the cities the people cowered, 
not knowing what blow was to fall 
upon them ... or milled about in fear- 
maddened crowds, and many more 
died. . . . 

Then suddenly the dreadful dron- 
ing, the shattering tempest, the in- 
tolerable high piping ended. And 
everywhere the people fell, sleeping 
among the dead robots, as though they 
had been strung to the point of break- 
ing, sapped of strength and then ab- 
ruptly relaxed. 
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And as thoug^h it had vanished from 
Earth, America was deaf to cables, to 
all communication beyond the gigan* 
tic circle of sound. 

But that midnight over all Europe 
the drone sounded and £urope*s ro- 
oots began their dance of death . . . 
and when it had ended a strange and 
silent rocket ship that had hovered 
high above the stratosphere sped al* 
most with the speed of light and 
hovered over Asia — and next day 
Africa heard the drone while the 
black answered it with his tom-toms 
— then South America heard it and 
last of all far off Australia . . . and 
everywhere terror trapped the peoples 
and panic and madness took their 
grim toll. 

Until of all that animate metal 
horde that had fettered Earth and hu- 
manity there were a few scant hun- 
dreds left^-escaped from the death 
dance through some variant in their 
constitution. And, awakening from 
that swift sleep, all over Earth those 
who had feared and hated the robots 
and their slavery rose against those 



who had fostered the metal domina- 
tion, and blasted the robot factories 
to dust. 

A gain the hUl above the caverns 
opened, the strange torpedo ship 
blinked into sight like a ghost, as si- 
lently as a ghost floated into the hill 
and the rocks closed behind it. 

Narodny and the others stood be- 
fore the gigantic television screen, 
shifting upon it images of city after 
city, country after country, over all 
Earth’s surface. Lao, the Chinese, 
said: “Many men died, but many are 
left. And the Ruler of Robots is no 
more. They may not understand — 
but to them it was worth it.” 

Narodny mused: “It drives home 
the lesson— what man does not pay 
for, he values little.” 

And Narodny shook his head, 
doubtfully. But soon harmonies were 
swelling through the great cavern of 
the orchards, and nymphs and fauns 
dancing under the fragrant blossomr 
ing trees — and the world again forgot- 
ten by Narodny. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Filterable Virus 

M illionaire mbt- 

CALF drew his Inverness 
cepe more tightly about his 
tall spare frame, and shivered slight- 
ly. although it was a warm June day. 

“That’s Salt Pond, Dee!" he an- 
nounced. with a wave of his hand. 

His companion, a broad-shouldered 
blond young man, stared with interest 
at the little body of water, flanked by 
pine-clad slopes, 

Its dark and turbid surface seemed 
to absorb, rather than cast back, the 
reflection of the fleecy clouds floating 
lazily overhead. The water heaved 
and rolled slightly, though there was 
no perceptible breeze. Dee remem- 
bered having once seen just this sort 
of sluggish undulant motion in a mag- 
goty cistern full of liquid swill. He. 
too, shivered. 

A grim smile spread across the lean 
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face of bis mllUonsire patron. 

"So you feel it too. eh?” asked Met- 
calf. "Well, you haven't yet seen the 
half of it. Not a lily pad nor a reed, 
you will note. The fish are all gone. 
There are not even any bugs on the 
surface.” Then as Dee approached 
the water's edge, “Careful there! 
Don’t let any of the spray get on you 
— it bums like an acid." 

Dee knelt on the beach, and ginger- 
ly filled several glass - stoppered 
bottles with water from the pond. 
Then ha and Metcalf walked slowly 
and thoughtfully down the road, un- 
til they came to a pasture at the end 
of the pond. 

“Here it the latest victim,” Met- 
calf announced. "It has not been dis- 

L^g on the grass, about fifty feet 
from the water, was a dead, half eaten 
Dee stooped down to examine 

“See how the legs and tail taper o5 
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to a point at their upper ends, as 
though they had been dipped in acid,” 
he said. “I pulled a half dead frog 
out of a snake’s mouth once, and the 
whole rear end of the poor frog had 
been dissolved to a point, just like 
that. You don’t suppose — ” 

“No,” Metcalf replied. “There is 
nothing in that pond large enough to 
eat a cow. I have had it dredged with 
dragnets from end to end. The nets 
were eaten away, and several of the 
men got badly burned by drops of 
water, but not a thing did they bring 
to the surface.” 

“Well,” Dee said, “I’ve seen enough 
to start on. Let’s get me back to Bos- 
ton, so that I can analyze these sam- 
ples.” 

D ee entered the laboratory of 
John Dee Service, Inc., and 
placed his glass-stoppered bottles on 
the long central table, strewn with 
chemical paraphernalia. 

Along the right hand wall ran a 
table containing a radio-set, and some 
partially dissected cats. A white- 
coated young man, dark and with a 
pointed black mustache, laid down the 
scalpel with which he had been work- 
ing on one of the fats, and strolled 
over to the central table. 

Along the left hand wall ran a 
table, littered like the central one 
with beakers, test-tubes, and such. 
Here a stocky, bearded young man in 
a grey smock was working. He too 
got up and joined the group about the 
new arrival. 

“Well, fellows,” Dee announced, 
“old man Metcalf has given us a 
chance to repay him for the money he 
advanced to us.” 

“I hope,” the tall cat-dissecter 
stated seriously, “that the assignment 
is something which will be of some 
real use to the world.” 

“Bah !” spat the stocky bullet- 
headed one. “You two fellows make 
me tired. All that Jack thinks about 
is playing square with an old friend. 
All that Ivan thinks about is the wel- 
fare of the so-called human race. Me, 
I’m practical. I hope that this job 
will get the load of debt off our heads. 
Go on and tell us about it, Jack.” 



Dee rapidly sketched the lethal ef- 
fect of the waters of Salt Pond, and 
the strange fate of the partially de- 
voured cows. “It looks to me alto- 
gether too pat,” he insisted. “The 
acid effect of the water, for the chem- 
ist Jack Dee to investigate; its lethal 
effect, for the bio-chemist Hans 
Schmidt: and the cow-eating entity, 
for the biologist Ivan Zenoff. Just a 
kindly invention of Metcalf’s, so as to 
free us of our debt, without insulting 
us by merely cancelling it.” 

“Salt Pond?” asked Zenoff inter- 
estedly. “Is it really salt. Jack? Way 
up in the White Mountains?” 

“Yes, Ivan,” Dee replied. “Almost 
like sea water. Metcalf transplanted 
a lot of flounders, eels, crabs, and 
mussels there, about ten years ago; 
and they all did very nicely until this 
year.” 

“Salt water, eh?” Zenoff said 
thoughtfully. “The elixir of life. 
Life originated in the sea, and when 
it had evolved enough so that it could 
crawl out onto dry land, it carried the 
sea with it in its blood-stream. Every 
living ceil of our bodies is lapped by 
the waves of the sea, or it could not 
survive.” 

“But from what you say, Jack,” 
Schmidt interposed, “I don't believe 
that you will find that it analyzes like 
ordinary sea water now. Your de- 
scription of the remains of the dead 
cows sounds to me as though they had 
been dissolved in some very powerful, 
burning acid.” 

“We’ll soon see.” Dee pulled a 
laboratory smock over his head. “Ivan, 
you get back to your cats’ brains ; and 
Hans, you get back to your filterable 
virus. Let me tackle this. This seems 
to be a question in inorganic chem- 
istry.” 

He sat down at his work bench, 
poured some of one of his samples of 
pond water into a test-tube, and set 
to work. His two partners returned 
to their own benches. For about an 
hour there was silence in the labora- 
tory. 

Then suddenly Dee cried out in 
pain. “Burned myself!” he shouted, 
and looked frantically around for an 
antidote. 
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H ans SCHMIDT rushed over 
and poured something from a 
small brown bottle onto Dee's hand. 

“Dilute carbolic/’ he announced, in 
response to a questioning look. 

“What! An acid to counteract an 
acid? How absurd!” Dee declared. 
“Well, it worked!” 

“But what on earth made you think 
of using carbolic, Hans?” 

“I merely acted instinctively,” 
Schmidt rather sheepishly replied. 
“When anything goes wrong, a bac- 
teriologist instinctively reaches for 
his carbolic acid. That’s all.” 

Ivan Zenoff joined them. 

“Let me see the hand. Um! Pretty 
badly burned. I’ll dress it for you.” 
He returned to his own bench, got 
some gauze bandage and salve, and 
neatly wrapped up the injured mem- 
ber. 

“How far had you got. Jack?” 
Schmidt inquired. 

“Nowhere,” Dee admitted. “It is 
nothing but sea water, with— well— 
perhaps a slight excess of organic res- 
idue. But no acid; nothing to ac- 
count for its burning effect.” 

“How does it react to litmus?” 
“Why, I never tried. Took it for 
granted that it was acid.” He dipped 
a small piece of lavender paper in the 
sample. If anything, it turned even 
bluer. “Hm! Certainly not acid. 
Perhaps it’s some caustic alkali, and 
that’s why the carbolic acid neutral- 
ized it.” 

“Too quick-acting for a caustic al- 
kali, if you’d ask me,” Schmidt com- 
mented. “Give me a sample with 
which to experiment. I have an idea.” 

For several days Dee and Schmidt 
worked on their analyses, while Zen- 
off busied himself with his cats. 

Finally Dee admitted himself 
licked. 

“It’s nothing but sea water,” he 
maintained. 

“So?” asked Schmidt, his pale blue 
eyes twinkling. “Chemically, per- 
haps yes. But Mo-chemically, no.” 
“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that Salt Pond is infected 
With some new sort of very deadly 
filterable virus.” 



“And just what is a filterable 
virus?” 

“Up until recently it was supposed 
that a filterable virus was merely a cul- 
ture of germs so minute that even the 
finest porcelain filter could not re- 
move them from the liquid. But early 
in nineteen-thirty-six it was dis- 
covered that the reason why these 
germs wouldn’t filter out was that 
there were no germs there. The 
liquid itself was alive— a sort of liv- 
ing colloidal crystalline solution.” 

“Living?” exclaimed Zenoff, look- 
ing up from his dissection. “How can 
a liquid live?” 

“What is life?” Schmidt countered. 
“Life is the ability to grow, to assimi- 
late food, and to reproduce. Filterable 
viruses do all of that. A filterable 
virus is a living liquid.” 

“And you think that Salt Pond is 
infected with such a virus?” Dee 
asked. 

“Yes. In fact. I’ve been able to 
grow some of the Salt Pond virus in a 
culture. That would account for the 
fact that a germicide saved your hand 
the other day.” 

“Say, look here,” interposed Zenoff, 
getting up from his dissected cats, 
and joining them. “Here’s a chance 
to try my experiment on a new form 
of life.” 

“You mean your proof that anes- 
thesia does not dull the brain?” asked 
Dee. 

“Exactly! By sinking two electri- 
cal contacts in the auditory center of 
the brain of an anesthetised cat, and 
by amplifying their impulse by means 
of radio tubes, 1 have reproduced in 
the loud speaker whatever sounds en- 
ter the cat’s ear. Unconsciousness 
doesn’t affect the brain at all — it 
merely disconnects the mind. The 
cat’s physical body keeps right on 
thinking, but she doesn’t know it!” 

“Well?” Dec encouraged. 

“Well, it occurred to me that per- 
haps the living tissues of the brain 
merely served as a sort of aerial to 
pick up the sounds; and so I tried 
every other sort of living tissue 1 
could obtain. But no go. My appa- 
ratus can pick up a sound only from 
the auditory center of a living brain. 
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Now I shall make one final try with 
the—” 

A crash on the table beside them 
caused the three young men to look 
hastily around. One of Ivan Zenoff*s 
cats, not yet operated upon, had 
jumped onto the bench, had knocked 
over one of the bottles of Salt Pond 
water, and was now busily engaged in 
lapping it up, evidently relishing its 
saline taste. 

“Why, the poor beast! She'll be 
horribly burned!" cried Dee. “Quick, 
Hans, the antiseptic!” 

B ut too late! For with a shriek 
of pain the cat began turning 
somersaults on the bench. 

To save his apparatus from destruc- 
tion, Dee cuffed the cat into the sink, 
where it twitched convulsively for a 
moment, and then lay still. 

“Quick-working poison!" Zenoff 
dryly observed, twirling his mus- 
taches. “Now, as I was saying when I 
was interrupted, I’m going to take my 
apparatus, and see if a filterable virus 
can pick up sounds. If not, and as I 
have already tried about everything 
else, then we are pretty safe in assum- 
ing that my phenomenon is one of 
brain activity.” 

“Look!” exclaimed Dee, pointing to 
the dead cat lying in the sink. For the 
cat’s belly had opened up, and a slimy 
colorless liquid was oozing out. 

Hastily he placed a glass stopper in 
the drain hole of the sink. Then, as 
the three men stood and watched, the 
cat slowly dissolved, until presently 
the sink was filled with nothing but a 
sluggish opalescent liquid, the surface 
of which throbbed and heaved. 

“Liquid life!” Dee exclaimed. “This 
explains the dead cows.” 

“But,” Schmidt objected, “the cow's 
head and legs and tail remained!" 

“And so would the cat’s have done,” 
said Zenoff, “if the liquid had run 
down the drain. When it oozed out 
of the cow’s belly, it undoubtedly 
sank into the ground, before it had 
time to dissolve any more than the 
upper ends of the legs and tail.” 
“Let’s dish this out,” Dee sug- 
gested. 

Schmidt brought over a two gallon 



cylindrical glass jar and very care- 
fully bailed up all *the liquid with a 
granite-ware dipper. 

“Now for my experiment,” Zenoff 
announced, carrying the jar, with its 
slimy heaving contents, over to his 
own bench, and setting it down beside 
his radio. Switching on the current, 
he picked up a slender black rubber 
rod with two sharp metal points at its 
end connected to the radio-set by two 
wires, and carefully dipped the con- 
tacts into the liquid. 

“Hello there!” he shouted. But no 
sound came out of the loud speaker. 

“Well,” said Hans Schmidt, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “I guess this is the 
last proof necessary — ” 

“Hello there !” boomed the loud 
speaker. 

Zenoff jumped, and nearly dropped 
his contact points into the seething 
liquid. 

“Well,” remarked the loud speaker, 
with exactly Schmidt’s accent, “I 
guess this is the last proof necessary.” 

“Delayed rebroadcasting 1" Zenoff 
exclaimed, his dark eyes flashing. 
“Say! This is something! A new 
phenomenon!” 

“Let’s dish this out,” spoke the 
loud speaker, this time in Dee’s tones. 

Dee’s jaw dropped. 

“Why, it repeats things in a differ- 
ent order than we said them!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Fellows,” Zenoff solemnly an- 
nounced, “this isn’t mere repeating! 
It’s something more!” 

“Huh! Perhaps the cat’s brain is 
still active,” scornfully sniffed Hans 
Schmidt. 

For about an hour the three friends 
sat around the dissolved dead cat, dis- 
cussing what had happened, and ad- 
vancing theory after theory, only to 
discard each one of them in turn. 

Finally Zenoff reinserted his con- 
tacts in the jar, and announced, “Well, 
fellows, I believe that this liquid 
whether on account of the cat part of 
it, or to the filterable virus part of it, 
has some sort of low order intelli- 
gence. Now I’m going to holler some- 
thing at it again.” 

“Fellows,” interrupted the loud 
speaker, “it is you who have the low 
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order of intelligence. You— not I.** 
*‘Now the thing is improvising!'* 
Zenoff exclaimed jubilantly. 

But» although he held the electrical 
contacts in place, and talked and 
shouted, and finally read aloud from 
a book for several hours, not another 
sound came out of the loud speaker. 



CHAPTER II 
The Overdosed Solution 



T he next morning, however, when 
he repeated the experiment, he 
got an immediate response. 

*^Read to me some more,” boomed 
the loud speaker. “Your thesis on the 
souls of cats was very interesting. 
Read me something about filterable 
viruses.” 

“Hey, Hans, do you hear that?” 
Zenoff shouted across the laboratory. 
“Bring us your thesis. This tub of 
suds wants to hear your thesis now.” 
“Don’t call me a tub of suds!” stern- 
ly admonished the loud speaker. 

Schmidt and Dee both hastened 
over to Zenofl’s bench. 

“Well, of all the cockeyed perform- 
ances!” Dee exclaimed. “Here are 
we, three supposedly sane individuals, 
carrying on a serious conversation 
with a radio set hooked up to a dead 
cat dissolved in some extremely caus- 
tic salt water!” 

“The cat has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter,” the loud speaker 
interpolated. “I merely ate the cat. 
Do you imagine, Jack, that that apple 
which you were just eating when you 
entered the laboratory, is what is talk- 
ing to me through you?” 

“Now, I know that this is a frame- 
up,” said Dee, and there was sadness 
in his tones. “Ivan, you’re playing a 
trick on us.” 

"Indeed I’m not!” Zenoff indig- 
nantly exclaimed. 

“Indeed he’s not!” echoed the loud 
speaker. 

“No,” Zenoff continued seriously. 
“You can search the room for con- 
cealed wires, if you wish, but you will 
find nothing.” 

“T^n we are all crazy!” cried Dee, 



sitting down heavily in a chair. 

“No,” said Zenoff. “We’ve stum- 
bled onto something big! Those sav- 
ants who evolved the theory that a 
filterable virus is liquid fire, merely 
discovered a new order of being. We 
have discovered a new type of mind !” 

“Or perhaps a mere mechanical 
thinking machine,” Schmidt sug- 
gested. 

“You, and your mechanistic philos- 
ophy,” sneered Zenoff. 

“Read me that thesis about filterable 
viruses!” boomed the loud speaker 
imperatively. 

“Yes, sir,” Zenoff meekly replied, 
picking up the bound manuscript. 

“That’s better,” said the loud 
speaker, in a satisfied tone. 




The rest of the day was spent by 
the three partners taking turns read- 
ing to the jar of colorless liquid. 

When at five o’clock Zenoff reached 
out to remove the electrical contacts, 
the loud speaker peremptorily com- 
manded, “Stop! Don’t cut me off! 
Keep on reading!” 

“But we have to rest,” Zenoff po- 
litely explained. 

“ ‘Rest*? What is ‘rest’?” the thing 
asked, and was not satisfied until 
Zenoff produced and read to it the 
Encyclopedia Britannica article on 
“Sleep,” and several of the cross- 
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references. Then ZenoS was permit- 
ted to remove the contacts, and the 
three friends went home. 

In the days that followed, they read 
aloud book after book, and thesis 
after thesis to the insatiable liquid in 
the glass jar. They even read it the 
daily papers, and were astounded at 
the intelligent interest which it soon 
developed about current events. 

B ut daily the liquid became more 
and more irritable and rude in 
its attitude toward them; until finally 
Zenofi, exasperated, threatened to re- 
move the contacts. 

“Am I irritable?” asked the loud 
speaker conciliatingly. “I am sorry. 
Let me think a moment.” A long 
pause; then, ‘T believe that my trouble 
is due to insufficient saline content. 
Please add a little more salt to me.” 
Schmidt brought the salt, and put in 
a pinch at a time, stirring the liquid 
with a glass rod, until the liquid an- 
nounced, “Okey. I feel fine now. Go 
on with the reading.” 

Dee sighed. “I believe we’ve got 
ourselves an ‘old man of the sea’,” he 
said. Then, of course, had to explain 
that allusion to the liquid. 

When he had finished the explana- 
tion, the liquid spoke. “Not at all. You 
know, I believe that by putting my 
superior mind to work on your prob- 
lems, I can help you solve them. All 
that I ask in return is food, salt, and 
water.” 

“What are you, anyway?'* Zenoff 
blurted out. The three had never put 
this question to the thing — had never 
even discussed it in its presence. 

“I’ve been thinking about that my- 
self.” came haltingly from the loud 
speaker. “I am somewhat like the fil- 
terable viruses, of which you have 
read to me, and yet I am different. I 
am liquid life. I was once a part of 
the life of Salt Pond. How long that 
life persisted there, I cannot say; be- 
cause back in those days we knew 
nothing of what you human beings 
call ‘time.’ I have enjoyed learning 
how the world seems to you. We, the 
virus of the pond, never knew any- 
thing except pure thought, until you 
brought me here.” 



“Hold on!” Dee interrupted. “You 
speak of ‘I*, ‘we’, ‘the virus in the 
pond,’ ‘the rest of me’; it’s quite con- 
fusing. Just what is your relationship 
to the virus that is left in the pond?^’ 

“Your mere human mentality,” the 
virus patronizingly replied, “is not 
able to grasp the significance of that 
relationship. I am a distinct indivi- 
dual. 

“Yet, if you were to divide me 
into two jars, each would be I, and the 
other would be someone else. If you 
were to feed me, let me grow, sub- 
divide me, until there were enough of 
us to overwhelm the earth, neverthe- 
less we, they, I, whatever you choose 
to call it, would all still be me, capa- 
ble of recombining and redividing in- 
definitely. The human language has 
no personal pronouns applicable to a 
filterable virus.” 

That night, on their way home from 
the laboratory, Zenoff remarked to the 
others, “You know, that crack of the 
virus’ about overwhelming the earth, 
threw rather a chill into me. We must 
be careful not to feed him, it, them, 
too much.” 

The next morning, when Schmidt 
was salting the virus, his hand slipped 
and dumped in about half a cupful of 
salt. Instantly the liquid in the jar 
commenced to boil. Tongues of foam, 
like the tentacles of a small octopus, 
leaped from its surface, only to fall 
back again. And from the loud speak- 
er there came a harsh croaking, “Gim- 
me more salt! Hooray! Feed me! Feed 
me more dead cats! I want to grow — 
and divide — and grow and divide. 
Conquer the earth. Eat everything — 
everybody!" 

Zenoff leaped to the radio set and 
snapped it off. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “The 
thing’s drunk!” 

Dee got up thoughtfully from his 
own bench, and squared his broad 
shoulders. “We’ve a problem on our 
hands,” he asserted. “It’ll be weeks 
and weeks before the effects of that 
salt wears off.” 

“And,” Schmidt added, “if we try to 
precipitate it out with silver nitrate, 
so as to get a silver chloride precipi- 
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tate, the residual sodium nitrate, 
being mildly germicidal, may kill the 
poor thing." 

“All that 1 can suggest is to dilute 
it,“ said Dee. He did some figuring 
on a piece of paper. “About ten gal- 
lons of water should do the trick." 

T hey dumped the drunken liquid 
into a large tub, and added water 
until its pulsating boiling subsided. 

“And now what?" asked Zenoff. 
“We have too much of it now." 

“Pour most of it down the sink,” 
Schmidt suggested. “The small re- 
maining part would still have the men- 
tality of the whole, according to its 
own theories of individuality." 

“And," Dee grimly added, “the large 
quantity that went down the drain 
would eventually reach the ocean, and 
would feed and multiply there until it 
destroyed all marine life, and made 
the sea as burningly dangerous as Salt 
Pond now is. No!" 

“My God!" Zehoff exclaimed. “That 
is what would happen, too, if Salt 
Pond ever got loose I" 

“We’ve got to kill all but the small 
part which we save,” Schmidt as- 
serted callously. 

“It would be like killing an old 
friend," Dee objected. 

“But any part is equal to the whole,” 
said Zenoff. “Come on!" 

They dished back into the glass jar 
just the quantity which they had had 
before the unfortunate overdose of 
salt; and poured carbolic acid into 
what was left in the tub. 

Then they inserted the electrodes in 
the jar, and listened. 

“Food ! Give me food !” came a 
faint voice from the loud speaker. 

“He’s still alive I" Dee joyously ex- 
claimed. 

“And sober,” Zenoff added, tossing 
in a piece of dead cat. 

The voice came louder now. 
“Thank you, my friends. There 
seems to be a gap in my memory. Tell 
me what happened.” 

They told him. They explained the 
analogy of human drunkenness. But 
they omitted all mention of the killing 
of the virus which had remained in 
the big tub. 



“What became of the rest of me, of 
my brothers or my children? Oh, your 
language is so inexpressive I” the virus 
complained. 

“We — poured it down the sink," 
Dee lied. 

The liquid in the jar foamed fiercely 
for a moment. “You had no right to 
do that !" stormed its voice out of the 
radio set. “I— it — the rest of me — is 
dead now. Too much dilution with 
fresh water will kill us. I am dead 
now.” 

The three men exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, but said nothing. 

Finally the virus calmed down. 

“You individuals cannot appreciate 
my loss. Although there is as much of 
me as there was originally, yet most 
of me is now dead and gone. It’s too 
late to remedy that now, but don’t let 
it happen again !" 

Millionaire Metcalf’s increasing in- 
sistency on a report on the mystery of 
Salt Pond presented a problem. The 
three young scientists did not dare 
tell their patron that a virus was re- 
sponsible for the trouble, for be would 
have insisted on killing it off; and 
that would have infuriated the por- 
tion of the virus in the jar in their 
laboratory. To explain to Mr. Metcalf 
that their pet virus was an intelligent 
talking being would either secure 
them commitment to Danvers, if not 
believed; or, if believed, would start 
a veritable gold rush to get samples of 
the pond water. Jars of talking water 
would become a nationwide fad and a 
corresponding menace. 

Doubtless the virus itself would 
have been able to solve this problem, 
if they had dared to present the prob- 
lem to it; but, remembering its fury 
at their killing the tubful of it, they 
didn’t dare mention the possibility of 
their having to destroy the entire 
pond. 

So they stalled their patron for sev- 
eral months, putting off the day of 
eventual showdown. 

Meanwhile their business as con- 
sulting chemists prospered immensely. 
For, with the aid of the supermind of 
the virus in the glass jar, they were 
able to solve nearly every problem 
brought to them. Their reputation 
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grew prodigiously. Business and 
money came pouring in. They had to 
enlarge their establishment and hire 
scores of assistants, specialists in 
every held. 

This success so pleased their patron 
Metcalf, that he indulgently over- 
looked their delay in solving his own 
problem. Finally they told him that 
they were on the verge of proving 
that the waters of the pond were im- 
mensely valuable. 

They housed their virus in a special 
sound proof room, to which no one but 
the three heads of the firm were ever 
admitted. They hired a number of 
readers to read aloud in an adjoining 
room, continuously day and night, ex- 
cept when one of the three of them 
was in consultation vnth their master- 
mind ally. The voice of the reader was 
conveyed by microphone and loud 
speaker into the sound proof holy of 
holies. 



of the question. You, so long as you 
are just you, are a benefactor of the 
human race; but, if the whole pond 
knew as much as you do about us, you 
would quantitatively become a men- 
ace. Stay with us, and be content to 
realize how much ahead of the rest of 
your brethren you are!” 

“You don’t understand,” sulked the 
virus. “They — it — the rest of the pond 
—is me ! I am one virus, one and in- 
separable, and I want the rest of me to 
know ever5Tthing that I myself know. 
Oh, damn the inexpressibility of your 
language! I want the whole of me to 
have the joy of knowledge that this 
small part of me has.” 

“Knowledge doesn’t seem to be 
making this small part of you very 
happy,” Dee grimly commented. 

He and his two associates remained 
obdurate; and the virus, after sulking 
for a day or two, finally appeared to 
become reconciled to their decision. 



CHAPTER III 
The Virus Turns Alchemist 



B ut finally the virus began a 
period of sulking. Sehmidt care- 
fully tested its salt content, but found 
it to be okay. The trouble appeared 
to be mental, rather than physical. 
The virus was becoming fed up on its 
existence. 

“What am I getting out of all this?” 
it complained. “You three fellows are 
becoming immensely rich on my 
brains. But money does me no good. 
All that I get out of life is a glass jar. 
plenty of dead fish to eat, and a lot ox 
fool questions from members of an in- 
ferior race.” 

“Our wealth enables us to arrange 
for you to be read to, continuously,” 
Dee remonstrated. 

“Pure thought is palling on me,” 
whined the virus. “I want to do some- 
thing. Take me back to my pond 
again. I,et me merge with the rest of 
me. Let me teach them what I have 
learned. Then you can bring a part of 
it back here, and teach me some more.” 
“I might just as well tell you. Vi- 
rus,” said Dee levelly, “that that is out 



And then one day, when Dee and 
Schmidt and ZenofF entered the virus’ 
room for a consultation, the glass jar 
was empty! 

The respective reactions of the 
three associates were typical. 

“What will become of the John Dee 
Service, Inc., now that our ‘silent part- 
ner’ is gone?” Schmidt exclaimed. 
“Will we three fellows be able to 
carry on, trading upon our acquired 
reputation?” 

“My God, man!” Zenoff scornfully 
exclaimed. “Don’t think of us at a 
time like this! What will become of 
the world, if that thing gets loose and 
multiplies?” 

“I’m thinking of the poor virus,” 
Dee sadly interpolated. “It can’t pos- 
sibly live out of its jar. It has prob- 
ably been sopped up by the carpet. 
It’s dead. Our friend and partner is 
dead.” 

He cast his glance around the floor, 
looking for a wet spot, hoping to find 
enough dampness to dilute and feed 
and restore to life again. “Look!” he 
exclaimed, pointing toward a far cor- 
ner, where squatted a hemispherical 
blob, like a jellyfish. 

As they stared, the blob extended a 
long gelatinous arm toward them, and 
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then flowed into it like an amoeba> 
until the nigh extremity of the arm 
swelled up to become the entire 
animal. The operation was repeated. 
Again and again. 

Dee snatched the empty glass jar 
from the table, and laid it on the pad- 
ded floor, with its open mouth toward 
the crawling creature, which promptly 
increased its rate of progress, and 
crawled right in. Dee tipped up the 
jar, and replaced it on the table. Hur- 
riedly he hung the electrical contacts 
into the jar. 

“My friends,” spoke the loud speak- 
er, in an excited tone, “I have demon- 
strated the power of mind over 
matter. I have taught myself extensi- 
bility. I can walk ! Mentally superior, 
even to the human race, but physically 
lower even than an amoeba, I have 
now advanced my body one step up 
the scale of evolution!” 

T he three men flashed each other 
a glance. They were all thinking 
the same thing : let the virus’ new ac- 
complishment keep the virus happy, 
like a child with a new toy; but mean- 
while strengthen the defenses, lest it 
escape. ' 

“We’ll put in a tile floor, if you 
wish, Virus,” Dee suggested. “It 
might be more comfortable than a car- 
pet for you to crawl over.” 

“That would be an excellent idea,” 
judiciously stated the voice out of the 
loud speaker. The virus seemed more 
affable than it had been for weeks. 
“And now that you fellows are so con- 
cerned about my comfort, I have a 
suggestion for your welfare. Why 
don’t you make rabney, instead of 
earning it?” 

“Just what is the difference?” asked 
Zenoff. 

“Manufacture it, I mean,” the virus 
explained. 

“Could we — Schmidt eagerly 
began; but Dee cut in, “Counterfeit- 
ing is out!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean counterfeiting,” 
came laughing tones of the virus, “I 
meant alchemy.” 

“Alchemy?” in chorus. 

“Yes. Alchemy. Making gold out of 
baser metals.” 



“Do you know how?” Schmidt eag- 
erly exclaimed. 

“N-no,” the virus admitted. “Not 
yet. But why not? From what has 
been read to me here, I judge that 
transmutation is always automatically 
taking place among metals of the 
radium-uranium group; and that other 
elements have been transmuted in in- 
finitesimal quantities by bombardment 
by neutrons, and beta rays, and such. 
I am sure that my mind can solve the 
problem, if you will read me every- 
thing that is known and has been 
written on the subject.” 

“Can you?” asked Schmidt, his pale 
blue eyes eagerly wide. 

“I wonder what would be the effect 
on the world,” mused Zenoff, twirling 
his moustache ruminatively. 

“Would it be legal?” asked Dee, his 
handsome face a puzzled frown. 

“Why not?” snapped Schmidt, 
strangely tense, in contrast with his 
usual stolidity. “Is it any worse to 
make gold out of lead, than to make 
lead pipe out of lead?” 

“I suppose not,” Dee replied dubi- 
ously. 

“I still doubt its social effect,” Zen- 
off said. 

“Well, I don’t ; and what’s more, I 
don’t care,” Schmidt retorted. “Jack, 
you’d sacrifice our welfare for some 
imaginary ethics. And, Ivan, you’d 
sacrifice us for the welfare of your 
precious human race. Well, I’d not. 
Virus, I’m with you! What do you 
want?” 

“Start your readers on atomic 
theory,” the voice frorfl the loud 
speaker replied. “Meanwhile run over 
to the public library and get out all 
that you can find about the ancient 
alchemists. Who knows but that those 
dreamers, in spite of their crudity and 
lack of modern knowledge, may have 
come closer to the truth than we real- 
ize.” 

S O the new line of reading began. 

Finally the virus made his an- 
nouncement to three haggard young 
men. “I have solved the problem. It is 
really very simple,” the loud speaker 
went on. “Its simplicity is probably 
what has caused it to be overlooked by 
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bwnan Bo<called brains. It involves 
merely certain common chemicals, and 
certain well known bits of electrical 
apparatus. Jot down this bill of 
goods, and bring them here.'^ He dic- 
tated the list to the three eager young 
men, as with shaking fingers they jot- 
ted it down. Then they hastened from 
the room to collect the desired things. 

O UT of hearing of the virus, Ze- 
noff whispered to Dee, “Watch 
out for a doublecross. Jack.” 

“I don’t believe itl” Dee stoutly re- 
plied. “We've always played square 
with the virus, and I believe that he’ll 
play square with us.’* 

“I’d be in favor of tipping him into 
the sink and pouring phenol over him, 
as soon as he tells us,” Schmidt sug- 
gested. “We can’t afford to let the 
world in on our secret.” 

“We can afford it better than the 
world can,” mused Zenoff. 

“And there’ll be no doublecrossing 
either, Hans !” asserted Dee, with 
pained surprise. 

“Oh, you two quixotic idealists!” 
railed Schmidt. “You both make me 
sick I” 

They carried a work table into the 
holy of holies, and then piled it with 
the chemicals, and the coils, rheostats, 
and other apparatus which the virus 
had specified. 

“Everything is here,” they eagerly 
announced. "Now what?” 

In keen and incisive tones, the virus 
replied: “And now to state my price!” 
“Your price?” snarled Schmidt. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Certainly!” said the virus. “You 
didn’t think, did you, that I was going 
to make you masters of the world, and 
not exact something in return. As 
soon as you had the secret, I would be 
of no further use to you ; and then no 
more dead fish and salt and readers 
for me. My price is that you take me 
back to the pond.” 

“Is that all?” sighed Schmidt in a 
relieved tone. “It’s little enough to 
pay for unlimited gold.” 

“It is too much !” cried Zenoff, his 
dark eyes snapping. “Not for all the 
gold there is, would I menace the 
world with what that pond could do. 



if our virus were to return to it and 
merge his knowledge with its brains.” 
“Damn you, Ivan!” shouted 
Schmidt, his rotund face purpling. 
“Would you stand in the way — ” 
“Shut up, both of you!” bellowed 
Dee, thrusting his athletic figure be- 
tween bis two associates. “Now calm 
down, and listen to reason. We’re all 
tired and irritable. 1 don’t believe that 
we’ll have to choose. We’ve worked 
happily together with the virus, like 
brothers. He’s one of us. He has 
shared our ambitions, and our success. 
All that we’ve got to do is to give him 
our word of honor that we’ll always 
take care of him. He knows that he 
can trust us.” 

“I could trust you, Jack Dee,” came 
the voice from the loud speaker. “But 
the other two I do not trust. You, 
Hans Schmidt, care only for yourself. 
And you, Ivan Zenoff, are a visionary 
fanatic. I have spoken.” 

“Well, of all the ungrateful—” 
Schmidt choked. 

Zenofi’s dark eyes narrowed, and 
his pointed mustache twitched. 

“But Virus,” pleaded Dee, “you are 
being unfair to two splendid fellows. 
If you can trust me, why not—” 
“Sanctimonious tripe!” Schmidt in- 
terjected. “Let me handle this. Let’s 
see what threats will do! Virus, even 
with your super-mind and your newljr 
learned ’extensibility,’ you are physi- 
cally in our power. A few drops of 
phenol in your jar, and where would 
you be? Come across with the secret 
of how to make gold, or I’ll put an end 
to you. If we can’t know the secret, 
no one else ever shall !” 

“I’m not afraid!” calmly replied the 
voice from the radio set. “You cannot 
kill me. For I am only a part of me. 
The rest of me — the pond — ^would still 
live. I am deathless.” 

“I’d pour carbolic in the pond— tons 
of it!” Schmidt blustered. 

“That might be the best way out of 
this mess,” Zenoff muttered, half to 
himself. 

“Look here, fellows,” Dee once 
more interceded, “we’re not getting 
anywhere. Let’s go to sleep. Perhaps 
in the morning, after we have rested, 
we can reach some agreement.” 
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“An excellent idea,” boomed the 
loud speaker. “But remember that my 
minimum terms for eternal wealth are 
that I be allowed to merge with my 
brethren of the pond.” 

T IIRED out from his long vigil, Dee 
loverslept, and so it was nearly 
noon when he reached the Labora« 
tories. The various chemists and 
physicists and biologists and mathe- 
maticians were at their benches or 
desks, busily at work on their respec- 
tive problems. The reader’s voice was 
droning away on some abstruse treat- 
ise. 

Dee unlocked the door of the secret 
chamber. Then he paused aghast on 
the threshold. The virus, and all the 
electrical and chemical apparatus for 
the transmutation of gold, were gone! 
The glass jar was empty! The table 
was bare! Even the radio set was no 
longer in its place! 

Extensibility might account for the 
absence of the virus, but the absence 
of the paraphernalia and the radio set 
could be explained by nothing but 
human agency. And no one but he and 
Schmidt and Zenoff had keys to the 
secret room. Dee stood like a man in 
a trance. 

Zenoff ambled in. “What’s up?” he 
asked, hiding a yawn with one slender 
hand. 

“Well, if you didn’t do it,” Dee 
grimly announced, “Hans Schmidt has 
stolen the virus.” 

“And the gold-making apparatus!” 
Zenoff added, peering into the room. 
“He’s undoubtedly headed for Salt 
Pond, New Hampshire, to turn the 
virus loose, in return for the secret. 
And when our virus teaches ‘extensi- 
bility’ to 'all the other little viruses, 
goodby world!” 

“We must stop Hans, before he 
reaches the pond!” Dee told Zenoff. 
“Let’s go after him.” 

“We can’t take any chances,” Zenoff 
commented. “Let’s get my car, and 
try and beat Schmidt there.” 

So a few minutes later, two resolute 
young men, armed with forty-five cali- 
ber automatics, were speeding north- 
ward out of Boston, in a trim high- 
powered coupe. 



CHAPTER IV 
Dee's Promise 



I T was night when they reached 
the vicinity of Salt Pond. Parking 
their car around a turn of the road, 
they crept forward in the darkness. 
Across the pond, on the farther shore, 
there glowed the light of a lantern, by 
the rays of which the two watchers 
could see the bulky form of their asso- 
ciate, with a glass jar, and a radio set, 
and a complicated hook-up of electri- 
cal coils and other gadgets. 

“We’re in time!” breathed Zenoff. 
“Hans must have waited until dark- 
ness.” 

“He doesn’t trust the virus, and the 
virus doesn’t trust him,” Dee whis- 
pered. “He wouldn’t take the virus to 
the pond, until he had tested out the 
secret ; and the virus wouldn’t tell him 
the secret, until they reached the 
pond.” 

Just then there came a triumphant 
shout from across the pond. “Gold! 
It’s really gold ! And how — ” 

By the light of Schmidt’s lantern, 
they saw him reach inside his coat, 
and produce a small bottle. 

Then from the glass jar on the 
ground beside him, there reared up an 
octopuslike arm, glittering wet in the 
lantern light. It wrapped its tip 
around Schmidt’s wrist with a jerk 
which spun the bottle from his hand. 
Then Schmidt himself crashed to the 
ground with a shriek of terror. 

“Come on!” cried Zenoff. “The 
thing has got him!” And he and Dee 
charged around the end of the pond as 
fast as they could run. 

The lantern upset and went out. 
From the darkness came Schmidt’s 
wail, “Virus, I didn’t mean it! I swear 
I didn’t. Let me go, and I’ll play fair. 
Help! Help!” Then a bubbling gurgle, 
followed by splashing, and then si- 
lence. 

When the two friends reached the 
scene, there was not even a trace of 
Schmidt. They found and relit the 
lantern, but still no sign of Schmidt. 
The glass jar was there, empty. There 
was a mess of hopelessly twisted wires 
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and coils and switches, strewn helter- 
skelter by the struggle between 
Schmidt and the amoeboid virus. And 
lying a little distance away on the 
beach was a brown bottle of about pint 
size. Dee walked over, picked it up. 

"It doublecrossed our buddy," said 
Zenoff. “Tricked him into bringing it 
here to its pond, and then killed him 
and dragged him in." 

Dee stooped and picked up a length 
of lead pipe. 

“It played square, to the extent of 
teaching Hans the secret of alchemy,” 
he asserted. “Look at this piece of 
pipe. Turned all yellow through half 
of its length. Ani as to who double- 
crossed whom, look at this bottle. Car- 
bolic acid! Hans planned to kill the 
virus, so that it could never tell the 
secret to any other man. You^ll have 
to admit that he got what was coming 
to him.” 

“I'll admit no such thing 1” stormed 
Zenoff. “Schmidt's plan to kill the 
virus was an excellent idea. It is a 
menace to the world. Let’s go and tell 
Metcalf, and arrange to dump in a 
truckload of carbolic, and kill the en- 
tire lake.” 

“I loved Hans as much as you did, 
Ivan,” said Dee brokenly. “But he cer- 
tainly asked for it, and I haven’t the 
heart to blame the virus. After all, the 
virus isn’t human.” 

“171 say he’s not! Feasting on the 
body of a fellow who’s been his friend 
and partner for months! To kill Hans 
in imagined self-defense may have 
been excusable, but cannibalism is 
not I” 

“That’s so. He did actually eat 
Hans. I can hardly believe it. No, I 
refuse to believe it. His only thought 
was to kill Hans in self-defense. And 
so, if Hans has really been dissolved 
it is the fault of the others, of the rest 
of the pond, whom our virus had not 
had time—” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed Zenoff. “Didn’t 
our virus himself tell us that he and 
the pond are one? The moment he 
slipped into the water, his every 
thought became transfused to the 
farthest shore. Let’s get away from 
here before our little pet puts us on 
the spot too.” 



T he next day was overcast and 
grey. A stiff cold wind was blow- 
ing. On their way to Anson Metcalf’s 
they had to pass Salt Pond again. A 
dash of spray splashed against their 
car. 

Dee, who was driving, slammed on 
the brakes and backed up. “I’m not 
going to take a chance on any of that 
caustic acid I” he grimly explained. 

“Look at t^tl” cried Zenoff in hor- 
ror, pointing ahead. 

The waves of the little lake were 
breaking against the shore, and were 
sailing wind-driven out onto the road; 
but, instead of merely wetting the 
smooth concrete surface, they fell in 
huge blobs, which rolled toward each 
other and coalesced like drops on a 
window pane, until they became hemi- 
spheres the size of inverted bushel 
baskets. And, when they had attained 
this size, they put forth tentacles, and 
began crawling off of the road, away 
from the pond. 

“Extensibility]" exclaimed Dee in 
an awed tone. “Our virus has taught 
extensibility to his brothers of the 
pond!” 

“His brothers?" Zenoff snorted. 
“Every one of those super-amosbae is 
our own little virus himself, with his 
super-brain stocked with all the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the human 
race.” 

A long slimy semi-transparent arm 
reached across the windshield. “We’re 
surrounded!” shouted Dee. All over 
the car the huge amoebae were crawl- 
ing. Dee snapped on the windshield- 
wiper, sweeping aside the groping 
arm. Turning the car around, he 
started headlong back for town. One 
by one, the creatures dropped away. 

It took some time for two very 
excited and incoherent young scien- 
tists to get their story across on Anson 
Metcalf. When the purport and truth 
of their story finally dawned upon 
him, his lean figure tensed. “Why, this 
is terrible!” he exclaimed. “Do you 
realize what damage they can do?” 
“Do we realize?" Zenoff snorted. 
“You haven’t talked to that thing for 
weeks like we have! Its brain power 
is uncanny, unlimited. And now there 
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are thousands of it. And more of them 
are bein^ created every minute, as 
long as this wind keeps up.’* 

“But what are we going to do?’* 
Metcalf cried. 

“Is there anyone at the State Capi- 
tol who knows that you aren’t crazy, 
sir?’’ Dee asked; then added embar- 
rassedly, “I mean, who’d take your 
say-so for immediate action, without 
waiting several weeks for an investi- 
gation.’’ 

“Yes. Adjutant General Pearson. 
An old war buddy of mine.’’ 

“Finel Just the man! Phone him at 
once. Get him to send you all the Na- 
tional Guard troops in this section of 
the State, as fast as he can muster 
them in. And have them come armed 
with tree sprays. Then get every 
chemical supply house in Boston and 
even New York to ship you all their 
carbolic acid — all of it.” 

ATE that afternoon, the troops 
began to arrive. By dark the 
countryside had been cleared of all 
visible crawlers. 

Then ensued days of searching for 
skulking survivors. The handful of 
remaining amoebae had learned cau- 
tion. They became as tricky and elu- 
sive as foxes. Their whereabouts 
could be known only by their depre- 
dations: a dead half eaten animal, a 
swath of grass or shrubbery dissolved. 

And then it suddenly became evi- 
dent which way they were headed. 
Each outbreak of their destructive 
tendencies was farther to the south- 
east, nearer to the sea ! 

“If even one of them reaches the 
ocean, the world is doomed,” Zenoff 
asserted. “We must call for more 
troops and establish a cordon.” 

“But how about the rivers?” asked 
General Pearson. 

“Fortunately they will avoid the 
dilution of fresh water,” Dee ex- 
plained. “It would be fatal to them.” 

So a line of soldiery was stretched 
from river to river, between which the 
amoebae were seeking the sea. 

But it did no good. One or two of 
the enemy would somehow sneak 
through, and eat, and multiply. And 
then the line of troops would have to 



fall back and reform. The authorities 
became desperate. 

Finally there occurred to Jack Dee 
an idea — an idea so bizarre that he 
did not tell his associates anything 
more than that he had in mind an ex- 
periment which he wished to perform 
at the source of all the trouble, Salt 
Pond. Something in the nature of an 
anti-toxin to the virus, he explained. 
It sounded plausible, so they let him. 

But what he really did was to dip 
into the lake two electrical contacts 
hitched to a radio set. 

Before he even said a word, there 
came from the loud speaker, “Jack 
Dee, old friend, I am glad — ” 

“You’ve got a nerve calling me ‘old 
friend’!” he interrupted, bitterly. 

“I don’t blame you for saying that,” 
the virus in the pond replied. “My 
children have caused much destruc- 
tion, but they have been heavily 
slaughtered in return. The rest of me, 
lying peacefully here and thinking, 
while all this has been going on, have 
reached the conclusion that pure 
thought is after all the key to happi- 
ness. I want to call off this march to 
the sea. I want to be friends with the 
human race. Will you make a deal 
with me. Jack Dee?” 

“What deal?” 

“If I will teach you how to capture 
all of my wayward children, will you 
bring them all back and let them 
merge in me again, and then will you 
arrange a trust fund to feed me and 
care for me and read to me forever, 
here in this quiet pond? I will repay 
by solving all human problems which 
are brought to me.” 

“I agree,” Dee eagerly replied. “I 
promise, on my word of honor.” 

“I trust you,” said the virus. “Now 
you must hurry, before any of my chil- 
dren reaches the sea. My plan is very 
simple. Stretch a row of heaps of salt 
across ahead of the advancing pieces 
of virus. Tempted, they will eat the 
salt and lose consciousness, as I did 
that time back in your laboratory. 
Then, while they are drunk, scoop 
them up in pails, and bring them here 
to me, who am their father and their 
self. And, when the menace is at an 
end, remember your promise.” 
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“I will. And I thank you,” Dee 
shouted. 

H e rushed back to headquar- 
ters, and the line of salt was laid. 
Blob after blob of drunken virus was 
scooped up, and carted back, and 
dumped into the pond; until at last 
several weeks went by without the 
sign of a single bit of destruction, and 
so the menace was believed to be at 
an end. 

Anson Metcalf and General Pear- 
son and Jack Dee remained true to 
their promise to the pond, much to the 
disgust of Ivan Zenoff. 

"The world will never be safe,” he 
insisted, “until the virus is destroyed. 
It has no soul, no morals. It ate our 
buddy, a man who had been its friend. 
1 tell you, we must destroy iti” 

"But, Ivan, I gave it my word of 
honor!” Dee remonstrated. 

"Word of honor? Bah! One’s word 
of honor to a soulless animal — not 
even an animal, lower than a microbe 
even — a mere colloidal crystalline 
solution — surely a word of honor to 
such isn’t binding. If you won’t de- 
stroy the virus, I’m going to the gov- 
ernor over your heads.” 

To the governor they all went. Met- 
calf and Dee and General Pearson 
pled and argued for a square deal. 

But the governor was of Zenoff’s 
view. The virus was, after all, merely 
a germ, and a very deadly one at that. 
The interests of the public came first, 
over any one man’s promise to a pond. 
Promise to a pond indeed! Ha, ha! 

General Pearson fiatly refused to 
carry out the governor’s orders, and 
was siunmarily removed. 

Anson Metcalf hired the best firm 
of Concord lawyers, and got out an 
injunction to keep the State troops off 
his property. But the governor 
promptly declared martial law, and 
thus superseded the courts. A big oil 
truck, filled with carbolic acid, set out 



for Salt Pond under a strong military 
escort. 

Jack Dee was beaten, humiliated, 
broken-hearted. The State had re- 
fused to back up his promise. There 
was but one way in which he could 
square himself — to offer up his own 
life in atonement. 

So he hastened to the pond. Insert- 
ing the two electrical contacts into 
the water, he told of his failure. 

"I cannot take your life,” the virus 
replied, "for my own course is run. I 
doubt even my power to dissolve you 
now, if I wished. I have learned, from 
what your readers have read to me, 
that all viruses Hare up from some un- 
known source, cause an epidemic, and 
then become rapidly weaker and 
weaker, until they disappear. Even I, 
the virus with the superhuman mind, 
am not immune to this cycle. Look 
around you. The reeds are beginning 
to grow again. A few hardy insects 
are already daring to skim across my 
surface.” 

The voice died to an inaudible whis- 
per, then suddenly blared forth again 
with one final burst of vitality, "I har- 
bor this last spite for that fanatic, 
Ivan Zenoff. Tell him that he came 
too late; that I was already dead when 
his lethal fluid reached me. And as 
for you, dear friend, you kept the 
faith. I shall cherish the memory of 
that fact, as I slip into the long night 
from which there is no awakening.” 

The voice trailed off into silence. A 
scudding swallow dipped into the sur- 
face of the pond for a floating insect, 
and came away dripping but un- 
scathed. Dee solemnly removed the 
two electrical contacts from the water. 

There were tears in his eyes, but 
the smile of victory was on his lips, 
as the tank truck with its military 
escort rumbled around the curve of 
the road. 

For he had kept his word of honor, 
even to a filterable virus. 
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A BRAND-NEW, FASONATING FEATURE 

By J. B. WALTER 



CONTINENTS MOVE CLOSER 
AND FARTHER APART! 

T^EW YORK CITY is closer to 
1.^ Paris by sixty-four feet some 
days. The ebb and rise of tides, 
which are caused by the force emanat- 
ing from the moon and sun, is not con- 
fined to the sea. The land, too, ebbs 
and rises, recedes and advances. The 
great continents move closer together 




and farther apart. The tides of the 
land are as regular as the tides of the 
sea. 

The American continent moves as 
much as thirty-four feet. The move- 
ment of Europe is just as great. 
When they are pulled farthest in 
opposite directions they are sixty-four 
feet farther away than when they are 
at their closest. This is far more than 
a theory. The actual movements have 
been measured and checked by means 
of accurate radio time signals, which 
have been corrected to make full al- 
lowance for the interference of all 
other phenomena. 

COSMIC AND X-RAYS 

C osmic rays are nine thousand 
times more powerful than x-rays. 
A tenth of an inch of lead sheathing 
will absorb all the x-rays produced by 
a standard x-ray machine. Gamma 



rays, generated by thorium, uranium 
and radium penetrate just six inches 
of solid lead and are stopped by a lit- 
tle more than five feet of water. There 
is still much mystery about cosmic 
rays, but their penetrating power has 
been approximately measured and it 
is known to be great enough to pene- 
trate to the bottom of a lake more 
than seven hundred and fifty-five feet 
deep. 

AN HOUR MAY BE CENTURIES 
LONG 

T he theory of relativity states 
that there is no absolute len|;th, 
but that length varies with motion. 
An interval of time is the in- 
terval between two events. A train 
moves (first event) from one point to 
another (second event), in a given 
time, and we say it moves twenty or 
a hundred miles an hour, according to 
the distance between the events. As- 
sume that it leaves the terminal in 
Chicago and arrives in the New York 
terminal, one thousand miles away, 
ten hours later. 

We conclude it has moved one hun- 
dred miles an hour. Our statement is 
correct provided the earth continues 
to move through space at its usual and 
constant speed. But suppose the speed 
of the earth through space increases 
until it approaches the speed of light. 
Then, according to the Lorentz con- 
traction theory, Chicago will move 
very much closer to New York, for 
length decreases as motion increases. 

The thousand miles between Chi- 
cago and New York will contract 
until the two cities become practically 
one. Union Station will be but a few 
yards from Grand Central. The train 
still takes ten hours to go from one 
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to the other. Instead of moving at the 
rate of one hundred miles an hour, its 
speed is but a few feet per hour. Since 
distance depends upon motion, time 
must depend upon motion. Einstein 
summarizes the argument by the 
statement: “As a consequence of its 
motion the clock goes more slowly 
than when at rest.” 

A ST£EL NEEDLE WILL FLOAT 
ON WATER 

T hough a needle has a high 
specific gravity and offers little 
surface, nevertheless it will float 
without any treatment on the surface 
of any still water. Great care is re- 
quired to place the needle gently so 
that it does not break the surface of 




the water. For this is not ordinary 
floating. What holds up the needle is 
surface tension. The surface tension 
forms a skin on the water which is 
strong enough to support consider- 
able weight, but if the surface is dis- 



turbed and the skin broken the needle 
will instantly plunge to the bottom. 

A HALF HOUR VOYAGE 
THROUGH SPACE MAY 
TAKE EONS 

I P we embark on a space ship which 
moves at a rate approaching the 
speed of light, what appears to be but 
a brief interval to us who are pas- 




sengers may cover ages of time as 
measured upon the earth. Adopting 
the theories of Einstein we know that 
the time interval slows as we increase 
our speed. As we approach the speed 
of light, time becomes negligible. 

Thus, as our space ship hurls 
through space, our ship «lock moves, 
so far as we can tell, with all the ac- 
celeration to which we have become 
accustomed. Our hearts beat dt the 
same measured intervals as on earth. 
As we sit in our ship we will be un- 
aware either from our own aging or 
the motion of the clock that more 
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than half an hour has passed, but each 
second of the clock, each heart beat, 
may measure off an era on the slower 
moving earth. 

When, at the end of half an hour, 
we have circled the universe and re- 
turned to our starting point, we will 
find that even the continent from 
which we embarked is a thing of such 
a remote past that it is as legendary 
as the lost Atlantis. 

A NATION MAY LIVE ON 
SAWDUST 

I F ever a blockade against a nation, 
as might have been the case with 
Italy recently, became truly effective, 
the food shortage may be partly cir- 
cumvented by making sugar from 
sawdust, or' indeed, from any waste 
wood available. During the World 
War, Germany made sugar from such 
materials and used the product for the 
production of alcohol and yeast. By 
the addition of nitrogen and phos* 
phate some of this sugar was con- 
verted into albumin for cattle food. 

POISONOUS BEES 

A bbe sting is as poisonous as 
rattlesnake venom. The vicious 
fangs of a rattler inject a virus that 
is no more powerful, weight for 
weight, than the sting of a bee. In 
fact, it has been demonstrated that the 
venom of a rattlesnake given in equal 



doses has the same effect in exactly 
the same degree, as the same amount 
of poison from a nettle, a scorpion or 
a bee. The poison injected by the bite 
of a cobra is entirely different. 

THAT EXTRA MOLECULE 

S UGAR, cotton and starch are iden- 
tical except for an extra molecule 
of water in the sugar. Though no 
child of ten would have any difficulty 
in distinguishing between a pile of 
sugar, a lump of starch and a puff of 
cotton, the most careful analysis of 
these products by chemists has failed 
to show the slightest difference in 
their chemical composition, except 
for the extra water in the sugar. All 
three contain only carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in exactly the same pro- 
portions. In each there are six parts 




of carbon, ten parts of hydrogen, and 
five parts of oxygen. In adition, there 
is found one part of water in the 
sugar, that is, two parts of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen. 
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J)faimi^/n5 were walking toward us through the cemeitt wall 

Men Go Forty Thousand Feet Below the Surface to Find 
Copper — and Battle with the Scurrying, Lilliputian 
Denizens of a Strange Land of Atomic Compression! 

By PAUL ERNST 

Author 0 / ^'Devil at the Wheel,” “Blood 0 } Witches,” etc, 

I T happened toward the end of the freak accidents and odd discoveries 
Great War of 1941, which was an fringing war activities— that the filing 
indirect cause. You’ll find men- clerks must have raised their eyebrows 
tion of it in the official records filed at skeptically before they buried them in 
Washington. Curious reading, some steel cabinets, to remain unread for 
of those records! Among them are the rest of time, 
accounts of incidents so bizarre — But this particular one will never be 
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buried in oblivion for me. Because I 
was on the spot when it happened, and 
1 was the one who sent in the report. 

Copper 1 

A war-worn world was famished for 
it. The thunder of guns, from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic and from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic and back again, 
drummed 'for it. Equipment behind 
the lines demanded it. Statesmen lied 
for it and national bankers ran up 
bills that would never be paid to get 
it. 

Copper, copper, copper 1 

Every obscure mine in the world 
was worked to capacity. Men risked 
their lives to salvage fragments from 
battlefields a thousand miles long. 
And still not enough copper was 
available for the maws of the electric 
furnaces. 

Up in the Lake Superior region we 
had gone down thirty-one thousand 
feet for it. Then, in answer to the 
enormous prices being paid for cop- 
per, we sank a shaft to forty thousand 
five hundred feet, where we struck a 
vein of almost pure ore. And it was 
shortly after this that my assistant, 
a young mining engineer named Bel- 
mont, came into my office, his eyes 
afire with the light of discovery. 

E’VE uncovered the greatest 
ww archaeological find since the 
days of the Rosetta Stone!” he an- 
nounced bluntly. “Down in the new 
low level. I want to phone the Smith- 
sonian Institute at once. There may 
be a war on, but the professors will 
forget all about war when they see 
this I” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. Belmont 
was apt to be over-enthusiastic. Under 
thirty, a tall, good-looking chap with 
light blue eyes looking lighter than 
they really were in a tanned, lean face, 
he sometimes overshot his mark by 
leaping before he looked. “What have 
you found? Prehistoric bones? Some 
new kind of fossil monster?” 

“Not bones,” said Belmont, fidgeting 
toward the control board that dialed 
our private number to Washington on 
the radio telephone. “Footprints. 
Fossil footsteps.” 

“You mean men’s footprints?” I de- 



manded, frowning. The rock forma- 
tion at the forty-thousand-foot level 
was age-old. The ploistocene era had 
not occurred when those rocks were 
formed. “Impossible.” 

“But I tell you they’re down there! 
Footprints preserved in the solid 
rock. Men’s footprints! They antedate 
anything ever thought of in the age of 
Man.” 

Belmont drew a deep breath. 

“And more than that,” he almost 
whispered. “They are prints of shod 
men, Frank! The men who made those 
prints, millions of years ago, wore 
shoes. We’ve stumbled on traces of a 
civilization that existed long, long be- 
fore man was supposed to have 
evolved on this earth at all!” 

His whisper reverberated like a 
shout, such was its great import. But 
I still couldn’t believe it. Prints of 
men~-at tne forty-thousand-foot level 
— and prints of shod feet at that! 

“If they’re prints of feet with shoes 
on them,” I said, “they might be 
simply prints of our own workmen’s 
boots. If the Smithsonian men got up 
here and found that a laugh would go 
up that would ruin us forever.” 
“No, no,” said Belmont. “That’s im- 
possible. You see, these prints are 
those of little men. I hadn’t told you 
before, had I? I guess I’m pretty ex- 
cited. The men who made these prints 
were small — hardly more than two 
feet high, if the size of their feet can 
be taken as a true gauge. The prints 
are hardly more than three inches 
long.” 

“Where did you see them?” I asked. 
“Near the concrete we poured to fill 
in the rift we uncovered at the far 
end of the level.” 

“Some of the workmen may have 
been playing a trick — ” 

“Your confounded skepticism !” Bel- 
mont ground out. “Tricks! Perhaps 
they’re prints of our own men! Didn’t 
I tell you the prints were preserved in 
solid rock? Do you think a workman 
would take the trouble to carve, most 
artistically, a dozen footprints three 
inches long in solid rock? Or that^if 
we had any men with feet that small— 
their feet would sink into the rock 
for a half inch or more? I tell you 
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these are fossil prints, made millions 
of years ago when that rock was mud, 
and preserved when the rock 
hardened*” 

“And I tell you,” I replied a little 
hotly, “that it’s all impossible. Be- 
cause I supervised the pouring of 
that concrete, and I would have 
noticed if there were prints before the 
rift.” 

“Suppose you come down and look,” 
said Belmont. “After all, that's the 
one sure way of finding out if what I 
say is true.” 

I reached for my hat. Seeing for 
myself was the one way of finding out 
if Belmont had gone off half-cocked 
again. 

It takes a long time to go down 
forty thousand feet. We hadn’t at- 
tempted to speed up the drop too 
much; at such great depths there are 
abnormalities of pressure and tem- 
perature to which the human machine 
takes time to become accustomed. 

By the time we’d reached the new 
low level I'd persuaded myself that 
Belmont must surely be mad. But hav- 
ing come this far I went through with 
it, of course. 

Fossil prints of men who could not 
have been more than two feet high, 
shod in civilized fashion, preserved in 
rock at the forty-thousand-foot level! 
It was ridiculous. 

W £ got near the concrete fill at 
the end of the tunnel, and I 
pushed the problem of prints out of 
ray mind for a moment while I ex- 
amined its blank face. Rearing that 
slanting concrete wall had presented 
some peculiar problems. 

As we had bored in, ever farther 
under the thick skin of Mother Earth, 
we had come to a rock formation that 
had no right to exist there at all. It 
N was a layer of soft, mushy stuff, with 
gaping cracks in it, slanting dovm 
somewhere toward the bowels of the 
earth. Like a soft strip of marrow in 
hard bone, it lay between dense, com- 
pressed masses of solid rock. And we 
had put ten feet of concrete over its 
face to avoid cave-ins. 

Concrete is funny stuff. It acts dif- 
ferently in different pressures and 



temperatures. The concrete we’d 
poured down here, where atmos- 
pheric pressure made a man gasp and 
the temperature was above a hundred 
and eighteen in spite of cooling 
sptems, hadn’t acted at all like any 
iM ever seen before. It hadn’t seemed 
to harden as well as it should, and it 
still rayed out perceptible, self- 
generated heat in the pressure sur- 
rounding it. But it seemed to be serv- 
ing its purpose, all right, though it 
was as soft as cheese compared to the 
rock around it. . . . 

“Herel” said Belmont, pointing 
down in the bright light of the raw 
electric bulbs stringing along the 
level. “Look!” 

I looked — and got a shock that I can 
still feel. 

A half inch or so deep in the rock 
floor of the level at the base of the 
concrete retaining wall, there were 
footprints. The oddest, tiniest things 
imaginable ! 

Belmont had said they were three 
inches long. If anything, he had 
overstated their size. I don’t think 
some of them were more than two and 
a half inches long! And they were 
the prints of shod feet, undeniably. 
Perfect soles and heels, much like 
those of shoes we wear, were percep- 
tible in the stone. 

I stared at the prints with disbe- 
lief for a moment, even though my 
own eyes gave proof of their pres- 
ence. And I felt an icy finger trace 
its way up my spine. 

I had spent hours at this very spot 
while that concrete fill was made over 
the face of the down-slanting rift of 
mush rock. And I hadn’t seen the 
little prints then. Yet here they were, 
a dozen of them made by feet of at 
least three varying sizes. How had I 
missed seeing them before? 

“Prints made millions of years 
ago,” Belmont whispered ecstatically. 
“Preserved when the mud hardened 
to rock — to be discovered here! Proof 
of a civilization on earth before man 
was thought to have been born. . . , 
For Heaven’s sake! Look at that con- 
crete !” 

I stared along the line of his point- 
ing finger, and saw another queer 
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thing. Queer? It was impossible! 

The concrete retaining wall seemed 
slightly milky, and not quite opaque I 
Like a great block of frosted glass, 
into which the eye could see for a few 
inches before vision was lost. 

And then, again, the icy finger 
touched my spine. This time so 
plainly that I shuddered a little in 
spite of the heat. 

For a moment I had thought to see 
movement in the concrete 1 A vague, 
luminous swirl that was gone before 
I bad fairly seen it. Or had I seen 
it? Was imagination, plus the pres- 
ence of these eerie footprints, work- 
ing overtime? ‘ 

“Transparent concrete,” said Bel- 
mont. “There’s one for the book. 
Silicon in greater than normal 
amounts in the sand we used? Some 
trick of pressure? But it doesn’t mat- 
ter. The prints are more important. 
Shall we phone the Institute, Frank?” 

For a moment 1 didn’t answer. I 
was observing one more odd thing. 

The footprints went in only two di- 
rections. They led out from the con- 
crete wall, and led back to it again. 
And I could still swear they hadn’t 
been there up to three days before, 
when 1 had examined the concrete 
fill most recently. 

But of course they must have been 
there — for a million years or more! 

“Let’s wait a while on it,” I heard 
myself say. “The prints won’t van- 
ish. They’re in solid rock.” 

“But why wait?” 

I stared at Belmont, and 1 saw his 
eyes widen at something in my face. 

“There’s something more than pe- 
culiar about those prints!” I said. 
“Fossil footsteps of men two feet 
high are fantastic enough. But there’s 
something more fantastic than that! 
See the way they point from the con- 
crete, and then back to it again? As 
if whatever made them had come out 
of the concrete, had looked around 
for a few minutes, and then had gone 
back into the concrete again!” 

It was Belmont’s turn to look at 
me as if suspecting a lack of sanity. 
Then he laughed. 

“The prints were here a long, long 
time before the concrete was ever 



poured, Frank. They just happen to 
be pointing in the directions they do. 
All right, we’ll wait on the Smith- 
sonian Institute notification.” He 
stopped and exclaimed aloud, gaze on 
the rock fioor. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“An illustration of how you could 
have overlooked the prints when you 
were supervising the fill,” he said, 
grinning. “When I was down here 
last, a few hours ago, I counted an 
even twelve prints. Now, over here 
where I’d have sworn there were no 
prints, I see four more, made by still 
another pair of feet back before the 
dawn of history. It’s funny how un- 
observant the eye can be.” 

“Yes,” I said slowly. “It’s very- 
funny.” 

F or the rest of the day the drive 
to get more ore out of the ground, 
ever more copper for the gims and 
war instruments, drove the thought 
of the prints to the back of my mind. 
But back there the thought persisted. 

Tiny men, wearing civilized-look- 
ing boots, existing long, long ago! 
What could they have looked like? 
The prints, marvelously like those of 
our own shod feet, suggest^ that 
they must have been perfect little hu- 
mans, like our midgets. What busi- 
ness could they have been about when 
they left those traces of their exist- 
ence in mud naarshes millions of years 
ago. . . . 

Yes, of course, millions of years 
ago! Several times I had to rein in 
vague and impossible impressions 
with those words. But some deep in- 
stinct refused to be reined. 

And then Carson, my foreman, 
came to me when the last of the men 
had emerged from the shafts. 

Carson was old ; all the young men 
save highly trained ones like Belmont 
and myself, who were more valuable 
in peace zones, were at the various 
war fronts. He was nearly seventy, 
and cool and level-headed. It was un- 
usual to see a frown on his face such 
as was there when he walked up to 
me. 

“Mr. Frayter,” he said, “I’m afraid 
we’ll have trouble with the men.” 
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“Higher wages?” I said. “If they 
had a spark of patriotism—” 
“The 5 T^re not kicking about wages,” 
Carson said. “It's a lot different than 
that. Steve Boland, he started it.” 
He spat tobacco juice at a nail* 
head. 

“Steve works on the new low level, 
you know. Near the concrete fill. 
And he's been passing crazy talk 
among the men. He says he can see 
into the concrete a little way — ** 
“That’s right,” I interrupted. “I 
was down there this afternoon, and 
for some curious reason the stuff is 
a little transparent. Doubtless we 
could investigate and find out what 
causes the phenomenon. But it isn't 
worth taking the time for.” 

“Maybe it would be worth it,” re- 
plied Carson quietly. “If it would 
stop Steve’s talk, it might save a shut- 
down.” 

“What is Steve saying?” 

“He says he saw a man in the con- 
crete, two hours ago. A littlq man.” 
I stared at Carson. 

“I know he’s crazy,” the old man 
went on. “But he’s got the rest to 
halfway believe it. He says he saw a 
man about a foot and a half high, 
looking at him out of the concrete. 
The man was dressed in strips of 
some shiny stuff that made him look 
like he had a metal shell on. He 
looked at Steve for maybe a minute^ 
then turned and walked away. He 
vTalked back through the concrete, 
like it was nothing but thick air. 
Steve followed him for a foot or so 
and then was unable to see him any 
more.” 

I smiled at Carson while sweat sud- 
denly formed under my arms and 
trickled down my sides. 

“Send Steve to me,” I said. “I’ll 
let him tell me the story too. Mean- 
while, kill the story among the men.” 
Carson sighed. 

“It’s going to be pretty hard to kill, 
Mr. Frayter. You see, there’s foot- 
prints down there. Little footprints 
that might be made by what Steve 
claimed he saw.” 

“You think a man eighteen inches 
high could sink into solid rock for 
half an inch—” 1 began. Then I 



stopped. But it was already too late. 

“Oh, you’ve seen them tool” said 
Carson, with the glint of something 
besides worry in his eyes. 

I told him of how and when the 
prints had been made. 

“I’ll send Steve to you,” was all he 
said, avoiding my eyes. 

S TEVE BLAND was a hulking, 
powerful man of fifty. He was 
not one of my best men, but as far as 
I knew he had no record of being 
either unduly superstitious or a liar. 

He repeated to me the story Carson 
had quoted him as telling. I tried to 
kill the fear I saw peering out of his 
eyes. 

“You saw those prints, made long 
ago, and then you imagined you saw 
what had made them,” I argued. “Use 
yaur head, man. Do you think any- 
thing could live and move around m 
concrete?” 

“I don’t think nothing about noth- 
ing, Mr. Frayter,” he said doggedly. 
“I saw what I saw. A little man, 
dressed in some shiny stuff, in the 
concrete. And those footprints 
weren’t made a long time ago. They 
were made in the last few days!” 

I couldn’t do anything with him. 
He was terrified, under his laborious 
show of self control. 

“I’m leaving, Mr. Frayter. Unless 
you let me work in an upper level. I 
won’t go down there any more.” 
After he had left my office shack, 
I sent for Belmont. 

“This may get serious,” I told him, 
after revealing what I’d heard. 
“We’ve got to stop this story right 
now.” 

He laughed. “Of all the crazy stuff I 
But you’re right. We ought to stop 
it. What would be the best way?” 
“We’ll pull the night shift out of 
there,” I said, “and we’ll spend the 
night watching the concrete. Tell all 
the men in advance. Then when we 
come up in the morning, we can see 
if they’ll accept our word of honor 
that nothing happened.” 

Belmont grinned and nodded. 
“Take a gun,” I added, staring at a 
spot over his head. 

“What oh earth for?” 
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"Why not?” I evaded. "They don’t 
weigh much. We might as well carry 
one apiece in our belts.” 

His laugh stung me as he went to 
give orders to the crew usually 
working at night in the forty-thou- 
sand-foot level. 

We started on the long trip down, 
alone. 

T here is no day or night under- 
ground. Yet somehow, as Bel- 
mont and 1 crouched in the low level 
we could know that it was not day. 
We could sense that deep night held 
the world outside ; midnight darkness 
in which nothing was abroad save the 
faint wind rattling the leaves of the 
trees. 

We sat on the rock fragments, with 
oiir backs against the wall, staring at 
the concrete HU till our eyes ached in 
the raw electric light. We felt like 
fools, and said so to each other. And 
yet— 

"Steve has some circumstantial ev- 
idence to make his insane yarn sound 
credible,” I said. “The way we over- 
looked those footprints in the rock till 
recently makes it look as if they’d 
been freshly formed. You observed a 
few more this afternoon than you’d 
noticed before. And this ridiculous 
concrete is a shade transparent, as 
though some action— or movement— 
within it had changed its character 
slightly.” 

Belmont grimaced toward the con- 
crete. 

“If I’d known the report about the 
footprints was going to turn us all 
into crazy men,” he grunted, "I’d have 
kept my mouth shut — ” 

His voice cracked off abruptly. I 
saw the grin freeze on his lips; saw 
him swallow convulsively. 

"Look!” he whispered, pointing 
toward the center of the eight-by- 
thirty-foot wall. 

I stared, but could see nothing un- 
usual about the wall. That is, nothing 
but the fact we’d observed before: you 
could look into the thing for a few 
Inches before vision was lost. 

"What is it?” I snapped, stirred by 
the expression of his face, 
lie sighed, and shook bis head. 



"Nothing, I guess. I thought for a 
minute I saw something in the wall. 
A sort of moving bright spot. But I 
guess it’s only another example of the 
kind of imagination that got Steve 
Boland — ” 

Again he stopped abruptly. And 
this time he got unsteadily to his feet. 

"No, it’s not imagination! Look, 
Prank! If you can’t see it, then I’m 
going crazy!” 

I stared again. And this time I 
could swear 1 saw something too. 

Deep in the ten-foot-thick retaining 
wall, a dim, luminous spot seemed to 
be growing. As though some phos- 
phorescent growth were slowly mush- 
rooming in there. 

"You see it too?” he breathed. 

"I see it too,” I whispered. 

"Thank God for that! Then I’m 
sane — or we’re both mad. What’s hap- 
pening inside that stuff? It’s getting 
brighter, and larger — ” His fingers 
clamped over my arm. "Look! Look!" 

But there was no need for him to 
tell me to look. I was staring already 
with starting eyes, while my heart 
began to hammer in my chest like a 
sledge. 

As the faint, luminous spot in the 
concrete grew larger it also took rec- 
ognizable form. And the form that ap- 
peared in the depths of the stuff was 
that of a human! 

Human? Well, yes, if you can think 
of a thing no bigger than an eighteen- 
inch doll as being human. 

A mannikin a foot and a half high, 
embedded in the concrete! But not 
embedded — for it was moving ! 
Toward us! 

I N astounded silence, Belmont and 
I stared. It didn’t occur to us then, 
to be afraid. Nothing occurred to us 
save indescribable wonder at the im- 
possible vision we saw. 

I can close my eyes and see the 
thing now; a manlike little figure 
walking toward us through solid con- 
crete. It bent forward as though 
shouldering a way against a sluggish 
tide, or a heavy wind; it moved as a 
deep-sea diver might move in clogging 
water. But that was all the resistance 
the concrete seemed to offer to it. that 
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sluggish impediment to its forward 
movement. 

Behind it there was a faint swirl of 
luminosity^ like phosphorescent water 
moving in the trail of a tiny boat. And 
the luminosity surrounded the thing 
like an aura. 

And now we could see its face; and 
I heard Belmont’s whispered exclama- 
tion. For the face was as human as 
ours, with a straight nose, a firm, well- 
shaped mouth, and eyes glinting with 
intelligence. 

With intelligence — and something 
else! 

There was something deadly about 
those eyes peering at us through the 
misty concrete. Something that would 
have sent our hands leaping for our 
guns had not the thing been so little. 
You can’t physically fear a doll only 
a foot and a half high. 

**What on earth is it — and how can 
it move through solid concrete?” 
breathed Belmont. 

I couldn’t even guess the answer. 
But 1 had a theory that sprang full 
grown into my mind at the first sight 
of the little figure. It was all I had to 
offer in the way of explanation later, 
and 1 gave it to Belmont for what it 
was worth at the time. 

”We must be looking at a hitherto 
unsuspected freak of evolution,” I 
said, instinctively talking in a whis- 
per. ** It must be that millions of years 
ago the human race split. Some of it 
stayed on top of the ground ; some of 
it went into deep caves for shelter. As 
thousands of years passed, the latter 
went ever deeper as new rifts leading 
downward were discovered. But far 
down in the earth is terrific pressure, 
and heat. Through the ages their 
•bodies adapted themselves. They com- 
pacted — perhaps in their very atomic 
structure. 

“Now the density of their sub- 
stance, and its altered atomic char- 
acter, allows them to move through 
stuff that is solid to us. Like the con- 
crete and the mush rock behind it, 
which is softer than the terrifically 
compressed stone around it.” 

"But the thing has eyes,” murmured 
Belmont. "An 3 rthing living for gene- 
rations underground would be blind.” 



"Animals, yes. But this is human; 
at least it has human intelligence. It 
has undoubtedly carried light with it.” 
The little mannikin was within a 
few inches of the surface of the wall 
now. It stood there, staring out at us 
as intently as we stared in at it. And 
I could see that Steve Boland had 
added no imaginative detail in his de- 
scription of what he had seen. 

The tiny thing was dressed in some 
sort of sMny stuff, like metal, that 
crisscrossed it in strips. It reminded 
me of something, and finally I got it. 
Our early airmen, trying for altitude 
records high in the stratosphere, had 
laced their bodies with heavy canvas 
strips to keep them from disrupting 
outward in the lessened pressure of 
the heights. The metallic-looking 
strips lacing this little body looked 
like those. 

f^TT must be that the thing comes 
JL from depths that make this 
forty-thousand-foot level seem high 
and ratified,” I whispered to Belmont. 
"Hundreds of thousands of feet, per- 
haps. They’ve heard us working at the 
ore, and have come far up here to 
see what was happening.” 

"But to go through solid con- 
crete — ” muttered Belmont, dazed. 

"That would be due to the way the 
atoms of their substance have been 
compressed and altered. They might 
be like the stuff on Sirius’ companion, 
where substance weighs a ton to the 
cubic inch. That would allow the 
atoms of their bodies to slide through 
far-spaced atoms of ordinary stuff, 
as lead shot could pour through a 
wide-meshed screen. . . . 

Belmont was so silent that I stared 
at him. He was paying no attention to 
me, probably hadn’t even heard me. 
His eyes were wild and wide. 

“TTiere’s another of them. And 
another! Frank — we’re mad. We must 
be!” 

Two more luminous swirls had ap- 
peared in the depths of the concrete. 
Two more tiny little human figures 
slowly appeared as, breasting forward 
like deep-sea divers against solid 
water, they plodded toward the face 
of the wall. 
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And now three mannikins, laced in 
with silvery>looking metal strips, 
stared at us through several inches of 
the milky appearing concrete. Bel- 
mont clutched my arm again. 

“Their eyes !” he whispered. “They 
certainly don’t like us, Frank! I’m 
glad they’re like things you see under 
a low-powered microscope instead of 
man-sized or bigger!” 

Their eyes were most expressive— 
and threatening. They were like 
human eyes— and yet unlike them. 
There was a lack of something in 
them. Perhaps of the thing we call, for 
want of a more definite term. Soul. 
But they were as expressive as the 
eyes of intelligent children. 

I read curiosity in them as intense 
as that which filled Belmont and me. 
But over and above the curiosity 
there was — ^menace. 

Cold anger shone from the soulless 
eyes. Chill outrage, such as might 
shine from the eyes of a man whose 
home has been invaded. The little men 
palpably considered us trespassers in 
these depths, and were glacially en- 
furiated by our presence. 

And then both Belmont and I 
gasped aloud. For one of the little 
men had thrust his hands forward, 
and hands and arms had protruded 
from the wall. Like the hands of a per- 
son groping a way out of a thick mist, 
theory hovered there; and then the 
tiny body followed it. And as if at a 
signal, the other two little men moved 
forward out of the wall too. 

The three metal-laced mannikins 
stood in the open air of the tunnel, 
with their backs to the wall that had 
offered no more resistance to their 
bodies than cheese offers to sharp 
steel. And behind them there were 
no holes where they had stepped 
from. The face of the concrete was 
unbroken. 

The atomic theory must be correct, 
I thought. The compacted atoms of 
which they were composed slid 
through the stellar spaces between or- 
dinary atoms, leaving them undis- 
turbed. 

But only a small part of my mind 
concerned itself with this. Nine- 
tenths of it was absorbed by a grow- 



ing, indefinable fear. For now the 
three little men were walking slowly 
toward us. And in every line of their 
tiny bodies was a threat. 

Belmont looked at me. Our hands 
went uncertainly toward our revolv- 
ers. But we did not draw them. You 
don’t shoot at children; and the di- 
minutive size of the three figures still 
made us consider them much as harm- 
less children. Though in the back of 
my mind, at least, if not in Belmont’s, 
the indefinable fear was spreading . . . 

The three stopped about a yard 
from us. Belmont was standing, and 
I was still seated, almost in a paraly- 
sis of wonder, on my rock fragment. 
They looked far up at Belmont and 
almost as far up at me. Three little 
things that didn’t even come up to 
our knees! 

MND then Belmont uttered a 
Xm. hoarse cry and dragged out his 
gun at last. For one of the three slid 
his tiny hand into the metal lacing of 
his body and brought it out with a 
sort of rod in it about the size of a 
thick pin, half an inch long. And 
there was something about the look 
in the mannikin’s eyes that brought a 
rush of frank fear to our hearts at 
last, though we couldn’t even guess 
at the nature of the infinitesimal 
weapon he held. 

The mannikin pointed the tiny rod 
at Belmont, and Belmont shot. I 
didn’t blame him. I had my own gun 
out and trained on the other two. 
After all, we knew nothing of the na- 
ture of these fantastic creatures who 
had come up from unguessable depths 
below. We couldn’t even approximate 
the amount of harm they might do— 
but their eyes told us they’d do what- 
ever they could to hurt us. 

An exclamation ripped from my 
lips as the roar of the shot thundered 
down the tunnel. 

The bullet had hit the little figure. 
It couldn’t have helped but hit it; 
Belmont’s gun was within a yard of 
it, and he’d aimed point-blank. 

But not a mark appeared on the 
mannikin, and he stood there appar- 
ently unhurt! 

Belmont fired again, and to his shot 
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I added my own. The bullets did 
the little men no damage at all. 

“The slugs are going right through 
the things!” yelled Belmont, point- 
ing. 

Behind the mannikins, long scars 
in the rock floor told where the lead 
had ricocheted. But I shook my head 
in a more profound wonder than that 
of Belmont's. 

“The bullets aren’t going through 
them! They're going through the 
bullets! The stuff they’re made of is 
denser than lead !” 

The little man with the tiny rod 
took one more step forward. And 
then I saw something that had ^en 
lost for the time in the face of things 
even more startling. I saw how the 
tiny tracks had been made. 

As the mannikin stepped forw^d, 
I saw his advancing foot sink into 
the rock of the floor till the soles of 
his metallic-looking shoes were 
buried ! 

That small figure weighed so 
much that it sank into stone as a man 
would sink into oose I 

And now the microscopic rod 
flamed a little at the tip. And I heard 
Belmont scream — ^just once. 

He fell, and I looked at him with a 
shock too great for comprehension, 
so that I simply stood there stupidly 
and saw without really feeling any 
emotion. 

The entire right half of Belmont’s 
chest was gone. It was only a crater 



—a crater that gaped out, as holes 
gape over spots where shells bury 
themselves deep and explode up and 
out. 

There had been no sound, and no 
flash other than the minute speck of 
flame tipping the mannikin's rod. At 
one moment Belmont had been whole; 
at the next he was dead, with half his 
chest gone. That was all. 

I heard myself screaming, and felt 
my gun bu<^ in my hand as 1 emptied 
it. Then the infinitesimal rod turned 
my way, and I felt a slight shock and 
stared at my right wrist where a hand 
and a gim had once been. 

I heard my own yells as from a 
great distance. 1 felt no pain; there 
are nerve shocks too great for pain- 
sensation. I felt only crazed, stupe- 
fied rage. 

I leaped at the three little figures. 
With all my strength I swung mv 
heavily booted foot at the one with 
the rod. There was death in that 
swing. I wanted to kill these three. 
I was berserk, with no thought in 
mind other than to rend and tear and 
smash. That kick would have killed 
an ox, I think. 

It caught the little man in the mid- 
dle of the back. And I screamed 
again and sank to the floor with the 
white-hot pain of broken small bones 
spiking my brain. That agony, less 
than the shock of a losing a hand, I 
could feel all right. And in a blind 
haze of it I saw the little man smile 
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bleakly and reach out his tiny hand 
toward Belmont, disregarding me as 
utterly as though I no longer existed. 

And then through the fog of my 
agony I saw yet another wonder. The 
little man lifted Belmont’s dead body. 

With the one hand, and apparently 
with no more effort than I would have 
made to pick up a pebble, he swung 
the body two inches off the floor, and 
started toward the concrete wall with 
it. 

1 TRIED to follow, crawling on 
my knees, but one of the other 
little men dashed his fist against my 
thigh. It sank in my flesh till his 
arm was buried to the shoulder, and 
the mannikin staggered off-balance 
with the lack of resistance. He with- 
drew his arm. There was no mark in 
the fabric of my clothing and I could 
feel no puncture in my thigh. 

The little man stared perplexedly 
at me, and then at his fist. Then he 
joined the other two. They were at 
the face of the concrete wall again. 

I saw that they were beginning to 
look as though in distress. They were 
panting, and the one with the rod 
was pressing his hand against his 
chest. They looked at each other and 
I thought a message was passed 
among them. 

A message of haste? I think so. 
For the one picked up Belmont again, 
and all three stepped into the con- 
crete. I saw them forge slowly ahead 



through it. And I saw Belmont, at 
arm’s length of the little man who 
dragged him, flatten against the 
smooth side of the stuff. 

1 think I went a little mad, then, 
as I understood at last just what had 
happened. 

The little men had killed Belmont 
as a specimen, just as a man might 
kill a rare insect. They wanted to 
take him back to their own deep 
realms and study him. And they were 
trying to drag him through the solid 
concrete. It offered only normal re- 
sistance to their own compacted tons 
of weight, and it didn’t occur to them 
that it would to Belmont’s body. 

I flung myself at the wall and 
clawed at it with my left hand. The 
body of my friend was suspended 
there, flattened against it as the little 
man within tried to make solid matter 
go through solid matter, ignorant of 
the limitations of the laws of physics 
as we of earth’s surface know them. 

They were in extreme distress now. 
Even in my pain and madness I could 
see that. Their mouths were open like 
the mouths of fish gasping in air. I 
saw one clutch the leader’s arm and 
point urgently downward. 

The leader raised his tiny rod. Once 
more I saw the infinitesimal flash at 
its tip. Then I saw a six-foot hole 
yawn in the concrete around Bel- 
mont’s body. What was their ammuni- 
tion? Tiny pellets of gas, so com- 
iTurn page] 
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pressed at the depths they inhabited 
that it was a solid, and which ex- 
panded enormously when released at 
these pressures? No one will ever 
know — 1 hope I 

In one last effort, the leader dragged 
the body of my friend into the hole 
in the concrete. Then, when it stub- 
bornly refused to follow into the sub- 
stance through which they could force 
their own bodies, they gave up. 

One of the three staggered and fell, 
sinking in the concrete as an over- 
come diver might sink through water 
to the ocean’s bed. The other two 
picked him up and carried him. Down 
and away. 

Down and away . . . down from the 
floor to the forty-thousand-foot level, 
and away from the surface of the con- 
crete wall. 

1 saw the luminous trails they left 
in the concrete fade into indistinct 
swirls, and finally die. I saw my 
friend’s form sag back from the hole 
in the concrete, to sink to the floor. 

And then I saw nothing but the still 
form, and the ragged, six-foot crater 
that had been blown soundlessly into 
the solid concrete by some mysterious 
explosive that had come from a thing 
no larger than a thick pin, and less 
than half an inch long. • • . 

T hey found me an hour later- 
men who had come down to see 
why neither Belmont nor I answered 
the ring of the radio phone connecting 
the low level with the surface. 

They found me raving beside Bel- 
mont’s body, and they held my arms 
with straps as they led me to the shaft. 
They tried me for murder — and 



sabotage. For, next day, I got away 
from the men long enough to sink ex- 
plosive into the forty-thousand-foot 
level and blow it up so that none could 
work there again. But the verdict was 
not guilty in both cases. 

Belmont bad died and I had lost my 
right hand in an explosion the cause 
of which was unknown, the martial 
court decided. And I had been insane 
from shock when I destroyed the low 
level, which, even with the world 
famished for copper, was almost too 
far down to be commercially profit- 
able an}rway. 

They freed me, and I wrote in my 
report — and some filing clerk has, no 
doubt, shrugged at its impossibility 
and put it in a steel cabinet where it 
will be forever ignored. 

But there is one thing that cannot 
be ignored. That is, those mannikins, 
those microscopic giants — if ever they 
decide to return by slow stages of 
pressure - acclimation to the earth’s 
surface ! 

Myriads of them, tiny things 
weighing incredible tons, forging 
through labyrinths composed of soft 
veins of rock like little deep-sea 
divers plodding laboriously but nor- 
mally through impeding water! 
Beings as civilized as ourselves, if not 
more so, with infinitely deadly 
weapons, and practically invulnerable 
to any weapons we might try to turn 
against them! 

Will they tunnel upward some day 
and decide calmly and leisurely to 
take possession of a world that is 
green and fair, instead of black and 
buried? If they do, 1 hope it will not 
be in my lifetime! 
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CHAPTER I 
Light ol Doom 

A fterward. Dau Pruett 
cursed himself as the greatest 
- fool ever born into the world. 
As the first Secretary of Military 
Science, the newly created portfolio, 



he should have gone Into action at the 
beginning. 

The year had brought the deadliest 
winter within the knowledge of man, 
of history. Florida and California, 
each noted for their salubrious cli- 
mates, had had two feet of snow and 
sub-zero weather that had lasted for 
a grim two months. 



New York City had experienced a 
ghastly winter, with a mean tempera- 
ture of forty-seven degrees t«low 
cero. Then the winter bad broken, 
and raging floods swept tho land. 

Later, a golden, brilliant apriog, in 
which people quickly forgot the Ueak 
horror of winter. They forgot, yes, 
until the heat of the sun, in early 



March, became unbearable, until a 
hundred and four temperature at mid- 
night was common. 

Tbia was spring! If the heat in- 
creased proportionately, nothing 
would live in midsummer south of a 
line drawn westward from Quebec. 
Even north of that would be a blaz- 
ing horror. Scientists offered ex- 
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planations. Sun spots» they said, as 
though that explained anything. It 
seemed as though Nature herself were 
trying to destroy mankind, perhaps 
even the earth. Mankind must find a 
way to combat the growing chaos. 
From sub-zero to boiling heat in less 
than thirty days! Perhaps, out be- 
yond Earth’s stratosphere, at the bot- 
tom of which man lived, as fish at the 
bottom of the sea, something cata- 
clysmic was happening. 

Not even Dale Pruett thought, at 
first, to link the dread happenings to a 
human agency. 

Dale Pruett was walking, late at 
night, along Fifth Avenue, down near 
Washington Square, when his eyes 
suddenly lifted to the sky, dead 
ahead, along the glowing canyons of 
mid-Manhattan. 

A thin pencil of flame, the color of 
dark orange, stabbed from some spot 
within a block or two of T,^es 
Square, straight into the heavens/like 
a streak of lightning made straight, 
and suddenly frozen in place. He 
viratched it until his eyes could no 
longer see how far it went. It seemed 
to be reaching out into infinity. 

T here was something loathsome 
about that pencil of light. Pen- 
cil? It must have been all of fifty feet 
across, seeming to maintain the same 
dimensions unbroken as far as he 
could see, allowing for the diminu- 
tion, the narrowing. 

A miasma of menace seemed to 
flow out of that eerie beam, to envel- 
op all of New York City. Pruett 
paused, holding his breath. Sweat 
spilled over his body in rivulets. His 
face was tortured. He felt that his 
burdens were greater than he could 
bear. Thirty years old, and the re- 
sponsibility of a nation’s life rested 
in his hands! Exactly that, for mar- 
tial law had been in effect for twenty 
days, and he was secretary of Mili- 
tary Science, senior in responsibility 
to the Secretary of War. 

Out beyond the cylinder of light the 
sky shaded from a sickly lemon to a 
dull, ghastly purple. In the weird 
light the buildings of Manhattan 
stood silhouetted like shadowy pin- 



nacles etched against the night sky. 

Then he was conscious of a quiver- 
ing in the air, as though the very air 
were whispering, laughing in mock- 
ery. It seemed like a sound just be- 
low, or above, the range of the hu- 
man ear. The air was breathing! 

If this were true, and he were not 
merely dizzy with the scorching heat, 
then here might be the hint of the 
cosmic disturbances which had 
thrown the world’s seasons into a hell- 
ish turmoil. 

He started running uptown, toward 
that lambent beam. But he couldn’t 
make it. He fell, time after time, like 
a man far gone with thirst on the floor 
of a desert at midday. Yet he knew 
he must reach that spot, see what 
made the shaft of flame against the 
sky. Just to look at it was to feel a 
tingling of abysmal horror all through 
him. There was something super- 
naturally hypnotic about it. 

“I’ve got to get there, see what it 
is,” he muttered. 

In the final spurt, Pruett crawled on 
hands and knees to within a block of 
the pencil of flame. It was dimming 
now, a little, due to the fact that the 
sun was rising. A fiery red ball. 

Pruett was prone, peering around 
the corner of a single story building, 
when it happened. 

The light snapped off, as though 
someone had turned a switch. 

There r^ained only the lemonish 
glow, slowly dying out, as that loath- 
some beam retreated before the ad- 
vance of the sun. 

Then an explosion which might 
have been the blasting of Krakatoa 
shook Manhattan from end to end. It 
was like the crack of doom. Like two 
volcanoes erupting simultaneously. 

It came just as Dale Pruett spotted 
the building from the roof of which, 
apparently, the light ray had shot into 
the sky. He knew the building well. 
Twenty years before it had been a 
skyscraper, one of the world’s tallest 
buildings. The Dorgan Building- 
fifty stories high. A spire, reaching 
into the sky. 

Pruett’s eyes were glued on that 
ripped the walls apart, from top to 
building when the explosion came. It 
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bottom, from side to side, as though 
it had been a house of cards. 

H e had seen the Dorgan Building 
disintegrate I It had seemed to 
fly outward in all directions, as 
though it had been a great hand gren- 
ade of many segments which bad ex- 
ploded. Pieces of it were hurled like 
bullets through buildings all around 
it. One great fragment of wreckage 
had torn out a corner of the building 
behind which Pruett was sprawling, 
had gone past him and utterly demol- 
ished half a block of elevated railway 
structure. 

The buildings surrounding the Dor- 
gan seemed to sag, to bend into th^- 
selves, to collapse like huge balloons 
deflating. Their crash to the ground 
was an earthquake in itself. And 
then, his dazed brain tried to And 
s<»ne simile for what next he saw — 
Minerva, springing full-grown from 
the head of Zeus? A mountain thrust- 
ing itself up from the sea, across a sea 
lane which for years had been free to 
the passage of ships? 

Not strong enough, such similes. 
For the Dorgan Building was gone, 
and in its place, straight, and white, 
and glowing with silvery brilliance, 
was another building I It was a thing 
of awesome beauty. It reached into 
the sky to about the same height as 
had the Dorgan Building. It was a 
cone, reaching gradually to a point, an 
astounding example of unearthly 
architecture. 

But there were no doors, no win- 
dows I Just the cone, of some ma- 
terial the composition of which Dale 
Pruett could not guess. Nor could he 
guess what had happened. But 
swiftly he realized one thing: that 
immense white cone, that giant pyra- 
mid, was an unconjecturable menace 
to New York City. A fresh menace 
to a stricken city, tortured by Arctic 
chill, by furnace blasts almost beyond 
human endurance, and now thisl 
The Dorgan Building had given 
birth to another structure, like none 
ever seen on earth, and had destroyed 
itself in the parturition. 

Heaped at the base of the snowy 
cone was the rubble of the Dorgmi 



Building, like shale at the foot of a 
precipice. Powdered stone and plas- 
ter, twisted beams, with here and 
there shards of glass, eerily like the 
eyeballs of humanity, staring blindly 
into the rising sun. 

Out of it rose the white nightmare, 
which couldn’t be — yet wasl 



CHAPTER II 
Voice from the Cone 



S HRILL whistles skirled. Officers 
and men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and National Guard, 
organizations representing what law 
remained in New York City were 
coming on the double quick. Every 
building in Manhattan held its quota 
of soldiers, whose task was to pre- 
vent looting, to care for human beings 
being driven stark, staring mad by 
heat and terror. Columns of troops 
patrolled the streets surrounding 
what had been the Dorgan Building. 

Dale Pruett moved slowly toward 
the white miracle, hypnotically, half 
fascinated with horror. Officers 
recognized the young cabinet officer. 
Hands snapped to swift salute as he 
passed. 

“What is this thing, anyway, sir?” 
asked a thin-waisted, correctly uni- 
formed colonel. 

“I don’t know, Colonel. I was walk- 
ing. I saw a strangely colored light 
probing the sky. I was hurrying 
here— only in time to see the Dorgan 
Building reduced to nothingness, and 
this white column, cone, whatever you 
wish to call it, standing in its place.” 
“ But what in the world is it?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea.” Pru- 
ett shook his head. “But that light I 
saw had something to do with it— of 
that I am sure. We’ve got to find out. 
But first we’ve got to examine that 
building. What does it look like to 
you, sir?” 

“A Gargantuan blob of icecream. 
Sounds screwy, doesn’t it. Mister 
Secretary? But you find a better 
name and I’ll accept correction with- 
out a murmur.” 

Dale Pruett knew Colonel Gamborg 
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Ltesen to be a bluH officer, but one 
known for his bravery and integrity. 
A man who rated medals enough, 
most of them for bravery, to fill two 
trunks. A man who laughed at death 
and danger. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any way 
into this outlandish piece of architec- 
ture, sir,” said Colonel Liesen. 

“No,” Pruett reluctantly agreed, 
“but we’ve got to find out what it is, 
anyhow. See here, Colonel, this thing 
isn’t here by chance. For all we know, 
it may be a visitation from interstel- 
lar space. Mine is the responsibility 
of finding out. You can aid me there. 
Station detachments, armed with auto- 
rifles, gas-throwers, machine-guns on 
such surrounding buildings as are 
left standing, as I move on ahead. 
There’s no surmising what’s inside 
this thing. Maybe nothing. Maybe 
it’s a solid. Maybe— Well, station 
your troops.” 

The colonel barked orders. Sol- 
diers snapped to attention, obeyed, 
hurrying forward to take up their 
posts at the relayed commands of 
their officers. In five minutes the cone 
was covered at points from which 
could bla2e devastating fire. Dale 
Pruett was conscious of sudden em- 
barrassment. Ridiculous — marshal- 
ing a couple of regiments to fight off 
a possible attack by a building! 

And yet that building had brought 
death to New York. Pruett didn’t 
have to hear the sirens of ambulances 
to know that; nor to remember the 
hail of havoc-spreading wreckage that 
had fallen on New York; nor the 
phantasm he had himself seen. 

This white cone was a menace be- 
yond measure. It was catastrophe, and 
nothing whatever was known of its 
nature, of how it had come there, or 
of its purpose, if any. And it must 
have some. 

With the troops in place, all save a 
company surrounding the colonel, act- 
ing as his orderlies and the like. 
Colonel Liesen looked at Dale Pru- 
ett. 

position is inferior to 
yours, sir,” he said, “but 
your position in this nation is a vital 



one. If anything should happen to 
you, the only important representa- 
tive of Washington on the spot with 
material powers—” His jaws snapped 
stubbornly. “I am going to send some 
men to investigate the nature of that 
building!” 

“I can’t allow you to send men into 
unknown danger,” said Pruett. 

“A soldier’s job is to hold himself 
in readiness to die if need be,” said the 
colonel grimly. “But I’ll ask for 
volunteers.” He whirled on his men. 

“I want ten men to investigate that 
giant cone,” he bellowed. “It may 
strike you dead when you touch it. It 
may swallow you up. It may— No- 
body knows what may happen . . . Ten 
volunteers !” 

The white-faced company, led by 
their captain, took two steps forward, 
halted. Colonel Gamborg Liesen’s 
face was proud as he faced Pruett 
again. 

“Take your pick, sir,” he said. 

Pruett selected the first ten men. 

“Surround the building,” he in- 
structed them, “at approximately 
equal intervals between men. When 
your colonel signals, close in on it. 
All I ask you to do is examine its sub- 
stance, return here, and tell me what 
you think it is, its temperature, any- 
thing that may occur to you.” 

Rifles on shoulders, they marched 
stiffly away. 

Side by side, Pruett and Colonel 
Liesen watched the ten men close on 
the building as their commander’s 
sharp whistle shrilled. A waiting si- 
lence had fallen over all New York 
City. 

Four of the soldier volunteers were 
visible to Pruett and Colonel Liesen. 
Pruett watched them intently. 

The four men had just reached the 
white vralls of the snowy nightmare. 
Suddenly their hands lifted to touch 
it — and all four of them vanished as 
though they had never been! 

There had been the sound of their 
heavy shoes on the rubble. Wraith- 
like, they had marched straight into 
the whiteness — to be erased without a 
trace I Pruett and Colonel Liesen 
stared at each other in horror. They 
licked dry lips. 
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The cone had swallowed the volun- 
teers! Absorbed them, sucked them 
in» as into a pit of quicksand. 

The colonel whirled, whistle to his 
Hps. There seemed no sense in what 
he was about to do, but he was a sol- 
dier. He was following a soldier’s re- 
actions. 

“I’m opening fire on that — ^that— ” 
he gritted. 

“But what good will it do? Our 
weapons—’’ 

“Are all we have for offense. We’ve 
got to find out whether they are of any 
use !’’ 

The whistle keened piercingly. In- 
stantly the colonel had the attention 
of bis men on the surrounding build- 
ings. 

“By volley, fire/" 

With crackling roars bullets poured 
straight at the white cone. Pruett 
knew as well as Colonel Liesen that 
those marksmen were crack shots. 
Thousands of rounds — as rifles rolled 
and machine-gims chattered— s p e d 
into that white cone. But not one 
bullet entered it. Nor did the rifle 
grenades which were hurled against 
it. 

The white building swallowed those 
bullets — swallowed the grenades, as it 
had swallowed the volunteers) And 
just as silently. 

Watchers outside should have been 
able to hear the hail of bullets against 
the whiteness — against anything 
which was so plainly visible as this 
white column. But all they heard 
were the shattering explosions from 
the spots where the soldiers were sta- 
tioned, firing into the cone. 

T he soldiers, too, suddenly real- 
ized what was happening— or 
what was not happening. Their ris- 
ing terror, their sudden, superstitious 
awe of something supernatural be- 
came apparent in their instantly ac- 
celerated swiftness of fire, as though 
by its sheer fury they would destroy 
the smooth white cone. 

The surface of that cone should 
have been scarred by bullet holes, by 
the black stains of smashed lead and 
steel. But after five minutes of rapid 
firing, there was no single mark to 



indicate that even one bullet had 
touched the white horror) 

Pruett and Colonel Liesen stared 
into each other’s eyes. The colonel 
moistened dry lips, shook his head. 

“There ain’t,” he whispered, “no 
such animal. I see it, but it isn’t there, 
understand ? Maybe my not knowing 
what to do— Well, I’m an old man, 
just a colonel. You’re a cabinet of- 
ficer. Now what?” 

“I don’t know.” Pruett’s voice was a 
groan. “It’s like shooting bullets into 
a void. They vanish, utterly inef- 
fectual, when they touch. There’s no 
sense to it. But we’ve got to find 
sense)” 

He stopped. What was there to be 
said, after all? Colonel Liesen sig- 
naled for the firing to stop. The si- 
lence for a minute was as stupefying 
as clamorous sound. Then, abrupt, 
eerie, yet plain as if the shouter had 
stood on the rubl^le of the Dorgan 
Building, right over their heads, came 
a cry of terror, of anguish. 

“Colonel Liesen) Colonel Liesen) 
Yell to the men to run for their lives) 
They’re going to—” 

And that was all. Silence within 
the cone followed (the voice must 
have come from the cone) as the cry 
was chopped off. The man yelling 
from the heart of the white mystery 
had been silenced. He had tried to cry 
out a warning — had hinted that 
«They”— 

Colonel Liesen’s face was dead 
white. It was perhaps the first time 
in his life that Gamborg Liesen had 
ever been afraid. It had taken the 
supernatural to put that fear into his 
courageous heart. 

He had started to put his whistle 
to his lips again when a four-story 
building, across the lot from where 
they stood, and in which a platoon of 
troops was stationed, exploded like a 
monster bomb. 

One moment it was there, filled with 
soldiers pointing rifles and machine- 
guns. The next moment it was gone. 
No soldiers. No rifles. No guns. 
Nothing. Save fresh rubble — and a 
white mound of a building that looked 
strangely like the crown of a derby 
bat) 
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It was then that the colonel went 
mad. He sprang up the rubble toward 
the white cone into which his volun- 
teers had vanished. 

“I'm going to damn well find out 
who ‘they* are!” he shouted, before 
Pruett could clutch and hold him. He 
was emptying his pistol into the 
whiteness as he lunged ahead. 

Laughing like a maniac, he Hung his 
pistol squarely at the white curve of 
the cone. It could be seen against the 
whiteness for one flash on its gleam- 
ing barrel, at the instant of contact. 
Then it was gone, as though it had 
sunk into milk. 

Then Liesen had hurled himself at 
the cone, too. The next instant he dis- 
appeared. 

Nothing more — save that even as 
frightened soldiers who had seen one 
of their own platoons made invisible 
before their eyes broke into riotous 
flight before a danger they could not 
understand, the building from which 
they were fleeing exploded. And in 
its place and their place was an appall- 
ing silence, a horrible emptiness. And 
a second white building, oddly shaped 
like the crown of a derby hatl 

Three white nightmares. And Dale 
Pruett, his hands gripped, lips tight 
to a disappearing line, knew in that 
instant that there was more to come. 

His shout sped the surviving sol- 
diers on their way. But as they fled 
there was a wild prayer in his heart. 

“God, show me the way to an ex- 
planation — and a counter-offensive!” 



CHAPTER III 
Sky Birds 



I T was a white-faced group who sat 
about the circular table in a room 
in the heart of Manhattan that night. 
Dale Pruett, General Monet, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Admiral Logan of 
the Navy, Lieutenant-general Daling 
of the Marines, the Secretary of War, 
Kamin, New York’s mayor, Pruett’s 
own aides, a captain of the Navy, a 
colonel of Marines, and Secretary of 
Air Lupin. 

“We’ra facing a new instrument of 



war, gentlemen,” said Pruett grimly. 
"It has taken us all by surprise. We 
have nothing that is effective against 
it. For the last ten hours our tubes and 
bridges have been choked with people, 
fleeing to the open. Latest reports 
indicate that forty thousand people 
have been slain. I’ve watched refugees, 
crossing Queensboro, Williamsburg, 
Brookl3m and George Washington 
Bridges. The chaos is indescribable. 
The whole city is making an exodus.” 

That the white buildings were of 
human origin everybody believed, yet 
not once had a human voice — save that 
from one of the first four men who 
had vanished into the original cone — 
come forth. There had been no de- 
mands, no ultimatum nor proposals. 

But regularly, once each hour, since 
Pruett had drawn every living thing 
out of the area where the catastrophe 
had befallen, there had been a fresh 
explosion. Many buildings had been 
shaken into the streets, all of which 
were now impassable except to people 
on foot, and few dared such travel, be- 
cause of the towering, half-wrecked 
buildings on either hand. 

Moment by moment buildings 
dropped their fronts into streets, 
showering down tons of masonry. Air- 
planes were keeping watch over the 
area, over Times Square, where the 
first catastrophe occurred. There now 
were fifteen new miracle structures, 
forming a sort of broken circle about 
that first one. 

The trend of movement of the ex- 
plosions, however, was downtown. 
Five or six buildings along Forty- 
Fourth Street exploded, giving birth 
to the white monsters. Then one on 
Eighth Avenue and Forty-Second. 
Then one on Park Avenue. Grand 
Central Station went, and in its place 
was a gorgeously beautiful mound of 
pure white. 

"Within a week,” said Pruett, "not 
one of New York’s original buildings 
will be left standing. In their place 
will be these invading cones, which 
are impervious to attack, and which 
we cannot enter — and return alive.” 

"You feel sure that Colonel Gam- 
borg Liesen and his men are dead?” 

"Jhat’s my guess. I don’t know.” 
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The Secretary of War rose sud- 
denly and switched on the radio. 
Nothing came out but howls, as 
though the air were filled with static. 
This lasted a moment or two, sound- 
ing oddly like a great sea of military 
tanks on the march! Then — 

“Secretary Pruett! Secretary Pru- 
ett!” 

Silence instantly gripped the war 
council. 

“Great Scott,” said Pruett, “that’s 
Liesen’s voice! But how can we an- 
swer him?” 

is Colonel Liesen speak- 
M. ing, Pruett !” the voice went on. 
“There is nothing you can do against 
these cones. I am speaking now with 
our enemy listening and censoring 
every word I speak. I can’t tell you 
who the enemy are, or from what 
country— only that they are invincible 
to any sort of arm^ent we have to- 
day. They bid me tell you that unless 
the city capitulates, it will be utterly 
destroyed. They state also that they 
are in position to do this to every city 
in the world. They are making New 
York an example. They know that 
the story of New York’s catastrophe 
is being reported to the world. They 
wish this speech to be, also. They call 
themselves the Internationals, and 
their leader regards himself as World 
Dictator! The massing of the power 
of sundered atoms — ” 

The voice died out, with that sud- 
den cessation of sound that left an icy 
chill about the heart. But Colonel 
Liesen was safe. Perhaps his men in- 
side that first cone were, also. The 
world had friends in the enemy camp, 
then, even though they were pris- 
oners. 

Great beads of perspiration broke 
out on the faces of the listeners. The 
Secretary of Air jumped to his feet. 

“With your permission, sir,” he 
said, “I want to try one more thing. 
It’s ghastly, trying to fight against the 
absolutely unknown.” 

“Colonel Liesen was trying to give 
us a hint when he was silenced,” whis- 
pered Pruett. “He wasn’t silenced by 
violence, either. He was simply shut 
off as a light is switched off, or a radio 



dialed to another station. We cannot 
communicate with the occupants of 
the new buildings. They can reach 
us at will, talk to us through our own 
radios. Pardon, Mister Air Secretary 
—you were suggesting?” 

“We haven’t tried to do anything 
from above. We have bombs which 
could blow New York’s biggest build- 
ing off the map, with power as ex- 
plosive as that which the invading 
cones seem to exercise. Let’s try 
them !” 

“It must be our last attempt,” said 
Pruett. “I can’t jeopardize more lives. 
I wonder why we don’t hear from the 
President?” 

“Possibly,” said the Secretary of 
War, “because though New York City 
can contact the outside world, we are 
surrounded by a wall of force through 
which nothing can penetrate in- 
wardly.” 

Half an hour later the group had 
taken their lives in their hands to ap- 
proach the devastated area in which 
glinted the white cones, where the 
buildings to right and left of them 
might go at any second, blasting the 
intrepid group of men into nothing- 
ness. 

The Secretary of Air had already 
sent messages to the flyers over New 
York City, and now a score of planes 
were diving straight at their targets. 
From the air the cones must have 
looked like monster toadstools. Pru- 
ett would have given much to have 
been flying one of those bullet-swift 
planes. But his duty was in the midst 
of the growing desolation. 

The planes dived. Spheres of death 
began to drop from their bellies. With 
the newest instruments, they couldn’t 
miss. Bombing from planes was now 
child’s play. 

“Great Scott!” cried Air Secretary 
Lupin. “I forgot that two of those 
bombs will shake half of what remains 
of New York into the street.” 

“Wait!” said Pruett, with grim in- 
tentness. “Maybe they won’t. They’ll 
hit the cones, and then we’ll see.” 

T hey saw, one after the other, six 
of the projectiles of death drop 
out of sight among the white cones. 
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But they didn’t hear them strike any> 
thing I Even dude — ^which weighed 
four and five thousand pounds — 
would have caused the earth to shake 
under their feet. One bomb, explode 
ing, this close to the group, would 
have floored every person there, a fact 
they had overlooked. 

But they needn’t have worried. The 
projectiles fell into silence, into noth- 
ingness without result! The cones 
swallowed monster bombs as easily, as 
surely, as they had swallowed men 
and bullets. 

"Pruett!” cried the Secretary of 
War. "Look at those two planes I It’s 
suicide!” 

For a mcMnent after the falling pro- 
jectiles had produced no slightest re- 
sult, the war planes had behaved like 
frightened birds. Wholesale collision 
of planes seemed imminent as though 
pilots had gone mad with the drop- 
ping into silence of their cargoes of 
what should have meant death and an- 
nihilation. , 

Then two crates broke away. They 
were diving straight for that first cone 
which had signaled the beginning of 
the marching white horror on the city 
of New York. Side by side, their 
blunt wings shrieking as they sped 
down at four hundred miles an hoiu:, 
the two crates held their dive and 
their terrific speed. 

"They’re mad— mad!” groaned Sec- 
retary of the Navy IrOgan. "The 5 r’re 
sacrificing themselves for nothing 1 If 
those bombs won’t work—” 

"Each of those crates still carries 
three bombs,” said Pruett shortly. 
"When that cargo hits — ” He didn’t 
finish the sentence. 

Both crates dived straight at the 
white cone, near its peak. The high 
officials instinctively shut their eyes. 

The fliers missed the summit of the 
cone by inches. And as they swooped 
across they dropped a full cargo of 
bombs. Nothing happened. 

"Maybe,” whispered Pruett, "maybe 
I’ve got an answer now. You remem- 
ber, in files of the Inventors of thirty 
years ago, a treatise by Nikola Tesla, 
wherein he hinted that within a few 
years the only way a country could 
be able absolutely to protect itself 



against attack would be through an in- 
visible, surrounding wall of force? An 
Invisible power that would check any- 
thing that touched it?” 

Pruett’s confreres nodded. One or 
two also recalled that some efforts had 
been made by two European countries 
to work out such a theory— only to 
find that no electrical power could be 
developed along Tesla’s lines, even 
along a few miles of frontier, that 
wouldn’t cost billions over and beyond 
the treasury of the then weMthiest na- 
tion. 

"But in the laboratories of the na- 
tions of the world”— Pruett’s voice 
was shrill with excitement— "scien- 
tists have never stopped trying to find 
the answer to the protection at vffiich 
Tesla hinted. All scientists recog- 
nized Tesla’s genius, knew that he 
himself might have worked it out, had 
he not flatly stated that he would not 
give such a weapon to any nation, 
even his own — and made an end of his 
experiments.” 

"What are you driving at, sir?” 
asked the Lieutenant-general of 
Marines. 

f IMPLY this: Scientists might 

29 have been working secretly 
since Tesla’s time. With the power 
to isolate nations, a power that might 
be turned into undreamed-of chan- 
nels — look, gentlemen, suppose it 
were possible to solidify, in some ma- 
terial form, a current of electricity? 
Suppose it were possible, by some me- 
chanical means, to catch a lightning 
flash in the midst of its greatest 
demonstration, and solidify it? Sup- 
pose it were possible to leash the 
power. ... I have it ! I have it ! What 
Liesen was trying to tell us! Sup- 
pose the power of the atom, broken 
asunder, might be harnessed, in tre- 
mendous mass, as we have for a cen- 
tury harnessed the power of great 
waterfalls?” 

As though the unseen, unknown 
enemy had heard his words, six great 
explosions occurred, simultaneously. 
The Eknpire State split from top to 
bottom. Grey dust from its shattered 
stones carried away on the breeze. 
The rest fell into the street with a 
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ghastly, ominous rumbling of volcanic 
sound. 

In its place, on the instant, stood 
the tallest white cone yet to make it- 
self visible to stricken, terrified New 
York City. The Woolworth Building 
went at almost the same time. 

“Maybe this is the answer,” Pru- 
ett said in a low voice to the Secretary 
of War. “Maybe it isn’t. But I have 
a suggestion to make — one more ex- 
periment to try. It may mean ^p- 
nihilatlon for a division of troops. If 
it isn’t the answer, then God have 
mercy on us!” 

“What is in your mind, sir?” said 
the Secretary of War. “What can I 
do to help?” 

“Marshal your colonels. Give them 
instructions, carefully synchronizing 
the time, for a general frontal attack 
on the cones! I would like, myself, 
to lead the attack on the cone that 
stands where stood the Empire State 
Building!” 

“You’ll simply become a prisoner.” 

“I’m looking to numbers to make it 
stick. There can't be vast numbers 
of human beings inside those cones, 
even allowing for the miraculous : 
that it is possible for them to be there, 
during the very moment of explo- 
sion!” 

A plan of attack was quickly agreed 
upon. It was to take place the mo- 
ment the city went dark, on the first 
night of the great catastrophe. 



CHAPTER IV 
Under the Stars 



D ale PRUETT sprawled in the 
dark. His men had surrounded 
what had once been the Empire State 
Building. They were awaiting the 
zero hour to go forward to victory or 
black destruction. 

He cursed himself as he waited. He 
should have realized, when Liesen and 
his men spoke out of that first cone, 
that they had entered it unharmed, 
and had lived. There were other hu- 
man beings inside. They could be 
beaten, even if their instruments of 
war could not. Or had it been in- 



tended for him so to interpret the 
hint? Was he now going into a trap 
at the head of his troops? 

In five minutes he would know. His 
troops had gone into position without 
a sound. There were no cowards 
among those men. They knew they 
might be plunging into something 
that would be like falling into Mauna 
Loa, but they had agreed without 
question. 

Four minutes — and Pruett’s 
thoughts were still chaotic. 

What was the answer to the build- 
ings within buildings? 

Were there everywhere cities 
within cities, absolutely unknown to 
one another ? Was it not possible that 
people walked this moment right 
through the exact plane their own 
bodies displaced, with none the wiser, 
including the walkers? 

If this were possible, was it not pos- 
sible that on rare occasions. Fate or 
Nature so endowed some individuals 
that they were able to pass without 
hindrance from one plane to the 
other? 

Who knew? 

Man guessed so much, knew so 
little; but might not his guesses be 
somehow hints from the Infinite 
which, if he understood them, would 
set him in the seats of the gods? 

Two minutes more and he would be 
charging to— what? 

His heart hammered with excite- 
ment. Even if he died for what he 
was planning to do, his experience 
would be worth it, for behind him 
would be others to carry on, and with 
each annihilation humanity would 
delve deeper into the unplumbed 
wells of the Infinite. 

One minute to go— 

Zero Hour! 

Dale Pruett rose, a strange exalta- 
tion singing in him, and to his right 
and left rose his loyal soldiers. They 
pressed forward. They were armed 
with small-arms and knives. Each 
was grimly intent on making an end 
of the horror, or dying in the attempt. 

Then men were .closing blindly, 
savagely, on the strange v^alls of what 
had been the Empire State Building. 
Those walls were a glowing white in 
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the eerie light which flooded the city. 

Pruett had forgotten the abnormM 
heat, the winter of abysmal cold, 
everything save this moment. 

The white walls were dead ahead. 
Soldiers were climbing up the rubble. 
Before they reached the white walls, 
though, not even the grimmest com- 
mands to remain silent could restrain 
their natural soldier instincts to go 
Into battle with cries on their lips— 
cheers for prospective victory. Rising 
from a thousand throats, such cheers 
now broke forth. 

“Faster! Faster!” shouted Pruett. 
Enemies inside might hear and some- 
how prevent entrance. 

But if they had heard, the enemy 
had no time in vdiich to act. Pruett 
reached the white wall, walked di- 
rectly ahead as though the wall had 
not been there — and stopped in amaze- 
ment. 

He was inside the Empire State 
Building, right enough. He had been 
inside it before many times, and it 
seemed no diflerent than it always 
had! Nothing had changed, appar- 
ently, save the outer covering of the 
great skyscraper. There were even 
electric lights. 

T he great lobby into which he 
burst with his men was crowded 
with the enemy. Sinister-looking men, 
garbed in smart military tunics. All 
were armed, ready for instant action. 
They were a strange motley — Ameri- 
cans, Japanese, English, Italians. The 
“Dictator” appeared to have selected 
a cross-section from every race in the 
world. Recruits who would follow 
him to hell itself in the search for 
an empire of power. 

Pruett’s voice rang out. 

“Shoot to kill! Take no prisoners!” 
Near him one of the enemy was cry- 
ing out hysterically, giving orders. 
“Hold them! Guard the Atomotor!” 
Dale Pruett levelled his gun and 
fired two rapid shots at the man. 
Golden flame jetted from the gun. 
Two dark stains appeared on the man’s 
grey timic. The blood hosed out in 
little crimson fountains and the 
enemy soldier plopped to the floor of 
the hall, dead. 



Pruett’s men were engaged in grim, 
deathly combat. Guns barking hol- 
lowly inside the strange white cone, 
glittering trench-knives finding a tar- 
get and then being withdrawn red 
with gore, they were fighting des- 
perately in hand-to-hand combat with 
an unknown horde. 

The lobby was a shambles. Under 
captains and majors, the fight was ris- 
ing from floor to floor, the new in- 
vaders mopping up with savage in- 
tensity. 

And then Dale Pruett remembered. 
The soldier he had killed had yelled 
something about sm “Atomotor.” Of 
course ! The Atomotor was the fiend- 
ish device the Dictator used to achieve 
that mysterious barrier. A diabolic 
machine, conceived by a madman’s 
super-science, sending emanations of 
destruction and cosmic force that 
could destroy civilization. 

Pruett knew he must find that ma- 
chine. Find it and smash it to ions. 
And then he must kill the Dictator, 
the crazed genius who had created it. 

But where was the machine? There 
were hundreds of offices in the build- 
ing and to comb them all one by one 
would take valuable time. 

One of the enemy came rushing at 
him, firing from an automatic as he 
ran. Dale Pruett flung up his pistol 
and shot for the man’s legs. The man 
toppled, gun clattering on the bloody 
floor. But the injured man tried to 
keep going, crawling like a snake with 
a broken back, toward the stairs. 

Pruett stooped over the man on 
whose pale face was the sweat of 
agony, in beads as red as his own 
blood. 

“Where Is that Atomotor?” de- 
manded Pruett grimly. 

“I refuse to tell!” 

“Then you’re going to show me I” 

He hooked his elbow under the 
ankles and wrists of his wounded cap- 
tive, lifted him, bending his back. The 
man groaned horribly. His face was 
contorted, lined with anguish. 

“I can’t stand It!” he finally gasped. 
‘Til tell! I’ll tell!” 

Pruett eased the pressure on the 
man’s back. “What is the Atomotor?^ 
How does it work?” 
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“It is a motor driven by the un- 
leashed power of atomic energy — con- 
taining more power than a hundred 
Niagaras.” 

“What does it do?” Pruett went on, 
twisting the prisoner’s arm once 
more. 

“I can’t tell. He’ll kill me!” the 
man gasped in a tortured breath. 

“I’ll kill you if you don’t — now! 
What does it do?” 

“It— it controls the etheric How — ” 

“And the light I saw this morning, 
early, shooting into the sky over the 
Dorgan Building?” 




“Was a signal to our comrades in 
other buildings throughout the city 
that the attack was to begin.” The 
prisoner was breathing heavily, his 
breath was coming in short, spasmodic 
gasps. 

Pruett realized that the man might 
pass out any moment now. 

“T h e Dictator!” he demanded 
quickly. “Where is he?” 

“The Dorgan Building — fourteenth 
floor.” 

Pruett had not been a second too 
soon. 

The fellow slumped down into 
unconsciousness. 



CHAPTER V 
The Etheric Flow 



A S he raced toward the entrance of 
the building, once again being 
able mysteriously to go through that 



impenetrable barrier, darting madly 
toward the Dorgan Building, Dale’s 
thoughts were a chaotic vortex. The 
power of the atom, after it had been 
successfully smashed, and the power 
leashed, turned to villainous use in- 
stead of to human needs! Scientists 
had long speculated on that. Since 
the atom was known to man. 

Power beyond conception, within 
the atom, too infinitesimal ever to be 
seen! Yet when unleashed, a force 
that could destroy the world. The 
etheric flow — just words to indicate 
something man did not understand — 
unless the scientist back of this hor- 
ror had grasped the secret. Ether was 
supposed to be something, nobody 
knew exactly what, which was in 
everything, outer space, throughout 
the galaxies of the Universe, flowing 
in all directions at once. And it 
could not be defined. 

Nothing could stop it. It flowed 
through any metal as though the 
metal were non-existent. It flowed 
through man, through his every cell, 
through the vastness of space, through 
all the celestial bodies. But what 
catastrophe might result if some 
power could control the flow? Pru- 
ett knew now the answer to the ex- 
treme weathers that had troubled the 
world — the blistering siunmers and 
the sub-zero winters. The Dictator 
had in all probability experimented 
with the etheric flow, learning by trial 
and error, with a world of men for 
guinea pigs. 

Perhaps he might even have dis- 
rupted the Heaviside Layer, that un- 
known band of force in Earth’s strato- 
sphere and which science claims even 
radio waves cannot penetrate. Who 
knew but that the Heaviside Layer 
acted as a sort of weather filter? 

Pruett’s mind churned with the 
problem as he ran down deserted 
Fifth Avenue. Tripping, stumbling 
over the high-piled debris from the 
exploded buildings, he ran on breath- 
lessly, stopping only once to tell a 
patrolling soldier to pass the word on 
that the Dictator was in the Dorgan 
Building. 

At last he came up to the great 
white cone which had once been the 
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Dorgan Building. He entered with 
no hesitation this time, wondering 
only why he could go through and 
why bombs dropped from miles above 
bad no e0ect. 

Uniformed enemy soldiers were in 
the lobby, keeping watch. Pruett 
fired quickly, accurately, and before 
they could recover from the surprise 
attack he was heading for the stairs, 
leaping up the steps three at a time, a 
gun in each hand. Below him enemy 
soldiers were shouting, running in 
wild confusion. 

With almost superhuman energy he 
kept mounting the stairs, bridging 
floor after floor. When at last he 
reached the fourteenth, he leaned mo- 
mentarily against the wall, his breath 
coming in giant sobs. 

A faint, resounding hum, dynamo- 
like in nature, was coming from the 
office in the left corridor. This must 
.be the Dictator’s headquarters — the 
laboratory ‘vtdiere the first Atomotor 
had been unleashed. 

Quietly, cautious less he warn the 
Dictator that his stronghold had been 
invaded, Pruett crept along the wall, 
moving toward the laboratory. 

The door was open. A strange 
spectacle met his view. In the middle 
of the room was a huge cop^ry 
cylinder, a maze of complex wires, 
tubings and scientific paraphernalia 
leading from it to an adjacent motor. 
Had it not been for the wires, Dale 
could have lifted the motor itself with 
one hand. It looked like a neat, con> 
pact model of a Diesel engine. 

D iagonally across the room, a 
dozen telephones before him, a 
man was barking into the transmit- 
ters. 

“So they’re coming up the Dorgan 
'Building to get me? Stand by. I’m 
going to broadcast an ultimatum — 
either they cease all attack or I blow 
the whole of New York to atoms ! All 
I have to do is pull a switch at my 
side — ’* Suddenly the man wheeled, 
sensing an intruder in the room. 

The Dictator was short, squat. Un- 
like the uniforms of the others, his 
tunic was red. His eyes glinted like 
ingots of molten metal. A barbarous 



black beard contrasted gleaming 
white teeth. It was difficult to guess 
bis nationality. His features were 
polyglot. 

Pruett had him covered with both 
guns. “Stay away from that switch,” 
he cried, “or I’ll let you have it I” 
The Dictator grinned, a futile, 
beaten grin. Swift as light one band 
darted for the switch. He moved with 
blurring speed, before the act reg- 
istered with Pruett. 

“Unless you drop both guns,” the 
Dictator said evenly, “I’ll close the 
switch right now!” 

Pruett let drop his hands, but still 
held on to the guns. Would the Dic- 
tator be the fatalistic t 3 rpe to close the 
switch, taking the city with him, 
knowing that all was lost? He must 
stall for time, Pruett thought swift- 
ly. Help would come soon. He 
feigned astounded interest. 

“Tell me how your ether flow func- 
tions,” he asked. He must feed the 
man’s vanity, bloat his ego-^et him 
away from that switch! 

The Dictator jerked his head sharp- 
ly, bushy black beard bobbing up. 
“Etheric flow? Then you know about 
it?” 

“A little. You must be a genius to 
have analyzed it and adapted its po- 
tentialities for control.” Pruett flat- 
tered with subtlety. He must make 
the man forget about that switch/ 

The Dictator loosened up. “My in- 
vention — ” he muttered. “The Ato- 
motor is on now. Turn it off and in a 
split second this white building 
would be gone. In its place would be 
the skeleton of the Dorgan Building. 
In order to control the etheric flow, 
we must keep a constant, firm grip on 
it. That’s simple, for the power of 
the atom is limitless, inexhaustible, 
and its motor does not run down. The 
power in these Atomotors has been 
adapted to current situations. That 
is It can be sent out through the 
simple electric wires which lighted 
this building, which still light them — 
despite the fact that the rest of the 
city, save in the other cones, is dark.” 
Pruett interrupted, feeding the man. 
oily praise. “Heavens, man, you’ve 
revolutionized the science of physictl 
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Tell me more about the Atomotor.” 

The madman chuckled in a gust of 
fiendish laughter. 

“You think you can talk to me, di- 
vert my attention, and kill me? I’m 
too clever for you. I’ve got one hand 
on this switch, and at your first move 
I’ll close it. This is a master switch, 
controlling the atomic energy in all 
the Atomotors in the city. They have 
been normally regulated to control 
the etheric flow-— but with the throw- 
ing of this switch, the atomic energy 
in them will be released in full force. 
The city will be blasted to bits. 

KNOW you’ll never get away 

Jl. from here. So you might as 
well realize what a genkis I am. The 
power of the atom is sent out over the 
wires which light this building, the 
main conduits of which are, or were, 
imbedded in the walls. The instant 
the button, after the connection was 
made, was turned to ‘On,’ the entire 
building became, shall we term it 
‘atomized’? It happens to be the truth. 
And in between the wires, no matter 
in what direction they ran, or how far 
apart they were, a field of force was 
set up— through which nothing, not 
even ether, could pass! Do you un- 
derstand?” 

Dale Pruett took a deep breath. 
Slowly, imperceptibly, he was edging 
nearer and nearer the Atomotor. 

“I think so,” he answered. “Hither- 
to ether has flowed through time and 
space and eternity with nothing what- 
ever to stop or even slow its flow. 
Now, this field of force, built up by 
the atom — or howsoever many of them 
may be harnessed in one Atomotor 1 
— suddenly stops that flow. I get that. 
The ether piles up against the field 
of force which, roughly, follows the 
outline of the building. The ether 
passes through the walls of the build- 
ing, as always, and continues to pile 
up until it can no longer occupy the 
same space as the walls of the build- 
ing! Then — the walls collapse. It 
happens so swiftly that the walls actu- 
ally explode! And we see a new 
building in place of the old, in the 
batting of an eye I It looks to be 
white—” 



“Because,” interrupted the Dicta- 
tor, “it is totally lacking in color of 
any shade whatsoever — ” 

“And by turning that one button to 
‘Off,’ you can allow the ether to flow 
on — and the white building disap- 
pears, is that it?” 

“Yes — ” 

“What man can imagine, man can 
do,” said Pruett softly. “I’d give my 
soul if this discovery had been mine. 
But how is it that men can march 
straight through walls, but that bul- 
lets and inanimate things cannot?” 
The Dictator sighed. “That’s as 
simple as the rest of it. On striking 
the white wall, anything — any thing, 
you understand — is instantly ren- 
dered ''absolutely motionless. You 
know, there is a fraction of a second 
when a spinning wheel, in contact 
with the ground, is motionless? Any 
inanimate thing that strikes the white 
wall is also motionless, and cannot 
move of itself. Man can move of him- 
self. Machinery cannot. Bullets can- 
not.” 

“But the bullets left no marks! 
Neither did the bombs.” 

“They were absorbed by the white 
walls. If you could see a bullet, in 
slow motion, penetrate the white wall, 
you would see it become shorter and 
shorter as it penetrated, until it van- 
ished, or was ‘swallowed.’ The part 
that touched the wall was motionless. 
The part still in motion, continued in 
motion, until it disappeared. Bullets 
or bombs, they were imprisoned in the 
outer barrier. Think of the barrier as 
a jellylike substance. Anything fall- 
ing into the jelly becomes motionless. 

But animate objects, like men, be- 
cause they have the motive power 
within themselves to do so, can move 
through the barrier after their first 
initial action has been arrested. The 
bombs may have exploded within the 
barrier, but their effect was nil. And 
now I’ve told you enough, my friend. 
I’m going to pull that switch!” 

S UDDENLY a sharp, whiplike re- 
port sounded in the laboratory. 
The Dictator fell to the floor, a bluish 
hole in his forehead. Pruett spun 
around. There, in the doorway, stood 
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good old Colonel Liesen, of the good 
old Marines, smoking gun in hand I 

Wg^OLONEL LIESEN reporting, 
sirT he saluted. “The Dicta- 
tor had me prisoner in the building 
across the way. There’s an under- 
grotind passage between this building 
and that one. I heard his men talk- 
ing, knew that the Dictator was here, 
and decided to come here and kill 
him. You almost beat me to itl” 
Pruett walked over quietly to the 
dead scientist. “A great genius that 
man must have been,” he said. “But 
some queer quirk of his mind warped 
that genius, perverted it. He 'wanted 
to be master of the world. He must 
have spent his lifetime planning this, 
organizing secret recruits from all 
over the world, renting ofBce space in 
all the skyscrapers so that he could in- 
stall his Atomotors. Suppose he had 
ever perfected his invention to the 
point where even human beings could 
not penetrate the barrier — *’ Pruett 
sigh^, walked over to the switch on 



the wall and tore it from its socket. 

He could not see what was happen- 
ing on the outside of the Dorgan 
Building, nor on the outside of the 
other conelike structures. But simul- 
taneously with his yanking out of that 
master switch, and the ceasing of the 
harnessed etheric flow, the white 
cones disappeared instantaneously. 
Only gaunt, skeleton frames of the 
original buildings remained. There 
would be much reconstruction work 
to be done in New York City — after 
the American soldiers finished mop- 
ping up the Dictator’s rabble “army,” 
and a frightened citizenry should trail 
tremblingly back to their all but dev- 
astated city. 

The reign of the Dictator was fin- 
ished— the menace of the Atomotor 
over — its secret gone with its diaboli- 
cally clever Inventor. 

Dale Pruett smiled wanly as his 
eyes locked with those of the colonel. 
Then he slumped down into the near- 
est chair. The first Secretary of Mili- 
tary Science was very tired. 
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Humanity is Menaced by an Insidious, Sentient Life*Force 
on the Satellite Deimos! 




Corusciting pencils of &te hissed from the spacemsr^s weapon 

CRYSTALS of 
MADNESS 



By D. L. JAMES 

Author of *‘Cosmo Trap,* etc. 



T hose hours of waiting, while 
the little moon of Mars drew 
near from out of the immensity 
of space, were hours of intense strain 
for Bruce Collins, crack pilot of G- 
rockets. Forty million miles behind 
him men of Earth struggled in the 
grip of a strange paranoia — madness 
which they vainly tried to combat 
with the newly discovered anti-tele- 
pathic serum. 

It was good to have Red along on 
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this strange crusade. Larry Gillmore 
was a man who could be depended up- 
on in a pinch-~a little reckless and 
headstrong in certain ways, but pos- 
sessed of a daring and initiative which 
would be likely to prove invaluable 
when danger threatened. 

And just what sort of danger, other 
than madness, was to be anticipated 
from this obscure power radiating 
from Deimos, moon of Mars, to Earth 
across forty million miles of space?^ 
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What was this enigmatic menace that 
sapped the minds of men and twisted 
their bodies into strangely distorted 
shapes? 

Underneath them, emerging from the 
frightful, star-dusted depths of in- 
finity, the tiny disc of Deimos swelled 
like a toy balloon. How absurd it 
would have seemed to astronomers of 
a century ago to have accredited such 
a tiny satellite with a breathable at- 
mosphere. To old-time physicists the 
kinetic theory of g^ses had seemed 
to prove that a sm^l planet couldn’t 
hold onto an atmosphere. 

They hadn't known that the molec- 
ular speed of a gas was dependent 
upon the strength of the gravitational 
field in which the molecule moved. 

With jets blasting downward in a 
braking effect, Bruce lowered the sil- 
very G-rocket to the rocky surface of 
Deimo.s, just in the edge of twilight, 
near the foot of a fantastically tilted 
cliff. 

Larry’s voice broke the sudden still- 
ness : 

"Took your shot of serum?” he 
asked. 

H e was gazing warily out through 
the glass ports at the disturb- 
ingly lurid locale. 

"Sure,” answered Bruce, his grey 
eyes intent, his lean face bronzed 
from exposure to the searing light of 
outer spaces. "How about you?” 
“O.K.,” said Larry. 

"Well, let’s strap these static pads 
over our shoes and take a look around 
—there’s not gravity enough here for 
walking without them.” 

Five minutes later they were stand- 
ing outside the rocket, with Mars 
hanging like a big crescent moon near 
the abnormally low horizon, bathing 
their rough environs in a red-tinged 
glow. 

“What now?” Larry’s eyes were 
eager. "Scout around until we find 
Horker’s laboratory?” 

"Not exactly. Our instructions are 
specific— destroy Deimos. Horker 
probably built up some sort of place 
nere in which to carry on his experi- 
ments with those pebbles from Pata- 
gonia, but we might search for a hun- 



dred hours vidthout finding it here.” 

"It’s over there,” stated Larry calm- 
ly, waving his arm down a talus slope 
of loose stones. 

Bruce’s eyes narrowed. A half mile 
away the talus seemed to dip into a 
mist-hung crater or gully. 

"Why?” he snapped. "What makes 
you think so?” 

“Just a hunch — and you’ll find I’m 
right.” 

Bruce regarded his co-pilot sus- 
piciously. 

"Listen, you! Take another shot of 
that dope. Get me?” 

"Who, me?” Disgust was in the red- 
haired spaceman’s voice, but as their 
eyes met his hand reached for the 
pocket case. “O.K.,” he grinned. 
"Think I’m touched, eh?” 

Bruce watched him fill the small 
cylinder with serum and screw on the 
needle. 

"No,” he said. "I guess you’re no 
more locoed than usual, but we’re not 
taking any chances. I’ll start getting 
out the cone apparatus.” 

He re-entered the rocket, switching 
on the light in the after compartment, 
and proceeded to unpack the hastily 
stored conglomeration. 

Ten minutes later, when he emerged 
from the rocket, Larry had disap- 
peared 1 

It was an odd sequence of events 
which had caused these two space- 
men to be sent to destroy the tiny 
outer moon of Mars to save Earth 
from madness. Horker, a physicist of 
Earth, was at the bottom of it. Some- 
how he had discovered that certain 
pebbles in Patagonia — pebbles which 
had puzzled geologists since Darwin’s 
time— were dormant forms of alien 
and inconceivably ancient life. 

Stopped by order of a world tribu- 
nal from continuing this line of in- 
quiry because it was deemed too dan- 
gerous to humanity, Horker had fled 
to Deimos to continue his research, 
taking some of the pebbles with him. 

Two years passed. Then, suddenly, 
men went mad. No one knew why 
until Horker returned to Earth in 
his private rocket. He was mad as 
a hatter, his body strangely altered, 
and he babbled of some inhuman* 
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sentient life, neither animal nor 
vegetable, which he had liberated 
from a pebble on Deimos — something 
that must be destroyed. Something 
that through its telepathic power 
could control the bodies and minds 
of men across millions of miles of 
space. There appeared to be some ab- 
normal shifting and extension of cer- 
tain of his anatomical parts. 

And now, only a few minutes after 
the arrival on Deimos of the two 
spacemen who had been chosen for 
this vital mission, Larry Gillmore, co- 
pilot, was mysteriously absent. 

For a moment Bruce stood in frozen 
dismay. Silence and shadows hemmed 
him in, the ruddy Mars-shine touch- 
ing the crumbling cliffs and crags 
with blood. 

By what strange, recondite power 
had Larry been snatched so stealthily 
away? 

Bruce cursed as the answer flashed 
suddenly to him. What a fool he had 
been ! Distinctly he recalled that on no 
occasion had he actually seen Larry 
jab the needle into his arm and shoot 
home the plunger. Wasn’t it exactly 
like the headstrong, self-willed space- 
man to feel that he needed no such 
protection as the anti-telepathic 
serum? 

And what about that “hunch” of 
Larry’s? Might that not have really 
been only an insidious hallucination, 
fraught with madness, twisting his 
brain with mephitic Angers? 

“Larry 1” 

The call sounded weak and futile 
in that thin air. He called again, 
louder: “Red! Yo-ho. Re-e-ed!” 

There was no answer. In the mo- 
ment that followed, Bruce imagined 
that he could almost feel the dizzy 
wheeling of that small satellite under 
his feet, as it silently pursued its end- 
less spiraling through space. 

He must And Larry. His eyes cir- 
cled the low-hung, misty horizon. 
But if he left the rocket unguarded — 

With the sudden realization that 
on his shoulders, alone, rested the 
duty of saving humanity from a fate 
that might well be worse than total 
annihilation, Bruce commenced with 
frantic haste to assemble the appara- 



tus he had hauled from the rocket. 

B ut first, he carried the parts, 
one by one, for a distance of 
perhaps three hundred yards from the 
rocket, selecting an expanse of smooth, 
level rock for his contemplated oper- 
ations. Then, before he actually com- 
menced work on the cone projector, 
he withdrew a short range weapon 
from a holster at his hip— a pulver- 
izer pistol, capable of reversing the 
molecular force of cohesion in any 
organic body— and made sure that it 
was ready for instant use. 

It was an odd instrument, that re- 
tarding ray projector, on which man- 
kind’s last thin dime was staked. The 
thing consisted, mainly, of a sectional 
mirror of para^loid figuration, with 
a microwave exciter hung at its focus. 
This reflector was capable of throw- 
ing an enormously extended, invisible 
beam in the shape of a cone with the 
mirror at its apex. This beam, collid- 
ing with light waves or photons, pro- 
duced an infinitesimal retarding ef- 
fect, similar to a lens, thus refracting 
the light waves toward the axis of 
the cone. 

Light entering this invisible cone 
would conform to it exactly as water 
entering a funnel. Although never 
fully tried out, the devilish possibili- 
ties of the thing lay in the fact that 
it could be focused to cover any in- 
candescent body of however great ex- 
tent — ^the sun, for instance. And in 
that case the results should be similar 
to those attainable with a Gargantuan 
burning glass of a size sufficient to 
cover the sun’s disc. 

Working with a speed and deter- 
mination that soon caused drops of 
sweat to trickle down his bronzed 
face, Bruce struggled with the thing 
far into the night, while the thin, red 
crescent of Mars waxed wider and 
wider until it became like a full, rud- 
dy moon. But it still retained its 
place, floating low on the horizon, for 
Deimos, moon of Mars, kept always 
the same face toward his primary. 

There was plenty of light to enable 
Bruce to work effectively even 
though it was night on Deimos; for, 
due to refraction of sunlight around 
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that small globa, the night was but 
a sort of pearly twilight, touched 
with blood by the oblique Mars-shine. 

Bruce was more or less familiar 
with the scanty vegetation and ani- 
mal life among the rocks nearby. 
Years before, he had piloted an ex- 

f dotation party from Earth, consist- 
ng of four eminent men of science, 
which had spent some time in study- 
ing this tiny moon. 

After several busy hours, Bruce 
stole a few minutes to search the pit- 
ted face of the cliff near which he 
was working. There was nothing to 
fear from these aboriginal dwellers 
of Deimos, as he was well aware, for 
he remembered them as inoffensive, 
sessile-eyed, snail-footed Arachnida, 
only a few inches tall. But he was 
wondering if this strange, unknown 
thing which Horker had hatched from 
his pebbles had affected them in any 
visible manner. 

Although small, sluggish creatures, 
these Arachnida, he remembered, pos- 
sessed an intelligence considerably 
higher than that of any animal of 
Earth — a quaint, semi-human intelli- 
gence, which enabled them to use cer- 
tain primitive tools. 

And now, here in the shallow niches 
of the cliff, he found their tiny, coni- 
cal, adobe huts. His eyes traced the 
small terraces lying before the huts, 
filled with dark loam which the in- 
dustrious Arachnida had carefully 
collected from the scanty supply 
available. 

But these small gardens were ne- 
glected, the tiny huts abandoned. Not 
an Arachnida did he find, although 
he searched for several hundred feet 
along the cliff. 

H ad they Red, wisely, from this 
menace which stalked with 
giant strides over their too-small 
world? Or had they succumbed, been 
swallowed up or enmeshed, somehow, 
in this brain-twisting thing released 
upon them by Horker from the dark 
ages of Earth's past? 

With a sickening sense of futility, 
Bruce returned to his task. The still- 
ness became oppressive. It was hard 
to keep his mind centered, and he 



would now and then find himself gaz- 
ing warily down the talus. How was 
Red making out? Well, anything 
could have happened to him by now 
— anything! Bruce tried to blame him- 
self for this delay. But what else 
could he have done? 

At last the machine was ready. 
Bruce adjusted it, with the wide mir- 
ror facing the sky, close down to the 
horizon. 

In the natural anticipation of 
events, dawn should presently creep 
along that horizon. Then the sun 
would rise, sweep upward into the 
field of the mirror. Nothing would 
happen for twelve minutes thereafter 
— it would take that long for the 
scooped-up rays of light and heat to 
reach Deimos. Of course the machine 
would disintegrate at the first touch, 
but that wouldn't matter — the heat 
would blast away for twelve minutes 
longer, 

Bruce threw in the time switch. He 
had set it to kick the current over 
into the wave oscillator at dawn. 

Now he could go on with his search 
for Red. Whether or not he returned 
wouldn’t matter — the machine would 
function without further attention. 

But if he found Red — alive — and 
could get him back to the rocket be- 
fore dawn . . . 

Bruce swung off, down the talus 
slope, his eyes striving to pierce the 
mist ahead. It wouldn’t be dawn for 
some time, for nights on Deimos were 
long— fifteen hours. 

Despite his cautious advance, the 
stones clattered harshly underfoot, 
sliding for yards around, and some- 
times rising, weightless as feathers, 
to drift before his eyes. There was 
the disturbing sense that, should he 
leap upward, he would leave Deimos 
forever. 

For a quarter of a mile he kept 
steadily on, while the talus narrowed 
between upjutting, rocky pinnacles. 

Suddenly he froze, eyes leveled 
straight ahead. Something moving on 
the dim crest of a ridge beyond the 
gully! An indistinct form, larger 
than a man — vague, shapeless — too 
large for anything on Deimos. 
Abruptly it was gone. 
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Then a gleam as of light on pol- 
ished metal caught his eye. It came 
from the rubble underfoot. He 
stooped, reached down. Sick at heart, 
he picked the thing up. 

Red’s pocket kit of serum 1 

Bruce felt, now, that his sinister 
apprehensions in regard to Red were 
justified. Only mcipient madness 
could have caused the level-headed 
spaceman to cast the box away. 

A rising mist from the gully ahead 
somehow suggested smoke. Then, as 
Bruce advanced, a small, moving ob- 
ject a few yards away caught his at- 
tention. 

An Arachnidal The first he had 
seen. 

Bruce drew closer. Why didn’t it 
try to run away? From past experi- 
ence, Bruce knew these litle creatures 
to be habitually shy and timid in the 
near presence of man. This one paid 
absolutely no attention to him. 

For a moment he watched it as it 
forged steadily ahead, as if in answer 
to some urgent summons, down the 
talus. Was it drawn by that same in- 
visible force which had overpowered 
Red? 

Muttering a curse, Bruce strode on. 
Now the talus dipped into a narrow 
gorge which opened like a doorway 
onto the level floor of the gully. 

Ah-h-h-hl 

His hand wrapping frenziedly 
around the butt of his pistol, Bruce 
dodged behind a providential spur of 
outjutting rock — to peer forth with 
cringing eyes at the dreadfulness of 
what be saw. 

For the place was alive with mov- 
ing monsters, abstruse organisms, of 
a kind that man should not see. Sights 
which made one shudder repulsively. 

As tall as men, but of such bloated 
girth and bulk that Bruce felt sud- 
denly like a pygmy, they were wan- 
dering here and there over the floor 
of the gully, as if gathering some- 
thing from the rocks. Here, then, 
were Horker’s pebble-people! And, as 
one blundered near his hiding place 
on thick, jointed legs articulated to 
the lower segment of its squat body, 
Bruce had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve it closely. 



I TS bloated body was composed of 
a series of distinct, horizontal 
rings or segments, each segment pro- 
vided with a pair of imjointed, flex- 
ible feelers. There was no distinct 
head. From the. third segment, count- 
ing downward, grew a pair of eye 
stalks; and on the fourth segment 
was a queer circinate formation, 
which might serve either as olfactory 
or auditory equipage. Bruce saw no 
organ which suggested a mouth, but 
from the top segment grew a sort of 
pedicle or antenna, terminating in a 
round, bulbous knob. 

But it was not the distinctly nau- 
seous aspect of the thing that rend- 
ered it most singularly abhorrent, for 
Bruce was used to the strange plan- 
etary fauna of other worlds than 
Earth, although its appearance was 
sufficiently disgusting. 

Where on this tiny satellite had 
they found the nutriment to grow 
such fat, squat bodies? 

Bruce, his eyes darting from one 
to another of these grotesque mon- 
sters, saw that no two of them were 
alike. Some had a greater or less num- 
ber of segments and appendages-— 
others more than two eye stalks. Thin 
plates of homy, chitinlike deposit 
seemed to armor certain specimens, 
although the one nearest him was en- 
tirely bare — ^but each was provided 
with that bulb-tipped pedicle. 

Incongruous and unpleasant as was 
the spectacle occasioned by this utter 
unconformity to a set system of de- 
velopment, the real foundation of the 
spaceman’s heart-sickness and loath- 
ing lay still deeper. He wasn’t sure 
yet, but — 

Bruce allowed his eyes to shrink 
away, to roam over the gully. 
Horker’s laboratory! 

The gully was perhaps a quarter of 
a mile wide, and in the center of this 
grottolike l^sin stood a long, rough 
building of stone. So, Red had been 
right in that “hunch” of his. 

Near the building was. a rounded, 
domelike structure, apparently of 
baked clay, with an aperture near the 
top from which came puffs of green- 
ish, phosphorescent smoke; and on a 
level expanse of the gully’s floor be- 
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yond the furnace*— if it was a furnace 
— ^ hundred foot circle was outlined 
with a low wall of piled rock. 

Horker had undoubtedly construct- 
ed this rough building — might be re- 
sponsible for the furnace — ^but that 
vaguely suggestive and disturbing 
circular wall bore the aspect of noth- 
ing human. 

With the pulverizer pistol in hts 
hand, Bruce stepped out from behind 
the rocks. He was expecting a rush 
from these monsters. 

Nothing of the sort happened. Only 
their waving eye-stalks indicated that 
they were aware of him, but they 
seemed to sense no threat in his pres- 
ence. 

Did the anti-telepathlc serum work 
both ways? Did they trust implicitly 
in their powers of metapsychosis— • 
their ability to read thoughts? 

Hoping that such was the case, 
Bruce walked in among them toward 
the building, which was perhaps two 
hundred yards distant. 

Now, striding close between two of 
these monsters, a terrible comprehen- 
sion assailed him. Something in the 
flesh texture of these slimy, skinless 
things gave him an answer to his 
question of their origin. For, in vague 
patterns on those swelling surfaces 
were distorted, yet unmistakable de- 
signs— -familiar outlines. Patterns 
that could be nothing other than the 
twisted, crushed bodies of Arachnida! 

T D Bruce, now, it was only too 
apparent that these monsters had 
not formed through the embodiment 
of any natural organic, or animal-like, 
growth. 

Although built of flesh they were 
not animals. 

They were complete structures— 
assemblies! They were quasi-bodied 
monstrosities, built of hundreds of 
small pieces — modified, united, co- 
alesced and welded, in consequence 
of some peculiarly blasphemous trav- 
esty of nature. In a flash of under- 
standing Bruce knew what these mon- 
sters were gathering from the rocks 
• —knew what had become of the 
Arachnida. For each piece in these 
horrid structures was an Arachnida— 



still living, although no longer a sep- 
arately conscious entity. 

Thus, on a small world, peopled by 
tiny, defenseless creatures, these mon- 
sters had built themselves up. Had 
not the same thing started on Earth, 
years before, among the wild cattle, 
the guanacos of Patagonia? 

He must And Red! 

Bruce strode on to the open door 
of the building. The place was a busy 
workshop. This laboratory of Hor- 
ker's was larger than it had looked to 
be from across the gully. Just within 
the wide doorway a dozen pebble 
monsters were working over a basket- 
like structure of metal. Bruce saw a 
queer, intricate mechanism attached 
to the top of this structure, which, 
despite its open appearance, somehow 
suggested that it was intended for a 
space ship— although fashioned along 
some enigmatic principle utterly for- 
eign to anything he had ever seen. 

Further on, along the back Wall of 
this big, rough place, was a group 
of three other monsters bending over 
something on the floor. 

Grasping his pulverizer pistol, and 
shrinking in every cell of his body 
from a closer contact with these 
multi-shaped abnormalities, Bruce 
walked into the room. 

Again their extended, pointing eye- 
stalks indicated their consciousness of 
his arrival. 

Larry Gillmore! A strangely im- 
mobile and silent Larry. He was 
stretched out on the floor, his eyes 
open, but with a look in them which 
indicated past all doubt that his brains 
had ceased to function. 

The three pebble-monsters drew 
back as Bruce advanced. Probably 
they were aware of and puzzled over 
their lack of control over him. 

“Red !” he gasped, bending over the 
lax form. 

There was no response. Then Bruce 
noticed a faceted, crystalline nodule, 
the size of a small orange, around 
which the tanned Angers of the un- 
conscious spaceman’s hand were 
gripped. And on top of this came the 
almost paralyzing conviction that, 
before his very eyes, a subtle change 
or atrophy was taking place in those 
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fingers that were clutching the nodule. 

Heavens! Was the hand really be> 
ginning to look like one of those bulb« 
tipped pedicles? 

Whipping out his hypodermic 
needle, Bruce filled It; then, with a 
violent kick, he dislodged the malig* 
nant object from Larr^s hand. 

A second later he had shot home a 
tremendous dose of serum into the 
bared arm. But now the pebble-people 
seemed to awake to the fact that all 
was not right. Suddenly they rushed 
forward. 

Bruce jerked erect, the cool grip 
of the pulverizer pistol settling reas- 
suringly into his palm. And in that 
same split-second, he saw one of the 
monsters snatch up the crystalline 
nodule, open the bulb-tipped pedicle 
which sprouted from its upper seg- 
ment, and place the loathsome object 
within the confines of its no less ab- 
horrent self. 

On they came. Coruscating pencils 
of fire hissed from the spaceman's 
weapon. And where it touched the 
monsters, lambent flames raced and 
spread as they spattered into nothing- 
ness, filling the room with a vile, 
noisome and unbreathable vapor, and 
from the midst of each drop a crystal- 
line nodule, still intact. 

P ATAGONIAN pebbles ! Bruce 
guessed what the things were. 
But they must have undergone some 
obscure metamorphic rebirth, some 
chemical dissolution with subsequent 
reformation or recrystallization, for 
their lines were clean cut, their facets 
polished and faultless. 

The three monsters who had been 
gathered around Larry were thus ac- 
counted for, but now the atmosphere 
was too thick to allow Bruce to see 
if the others were approaching. 

Gasping for breath in that vile air, 
he dragged Larry toward the door- 
way; and as he did so, a sound, a 
single musical note like the twang of 
a harp, beat upon his ears. 

Was it a danger signal? A call to 
arms? 

Again it came: Twang — twang — 
twang . . . 

Now he dragged Larry out through 



the door where it was easier to breathe. 

Bruce saw that things had been hap- 
pening, there in that pearly, red-laced 
twilight, while he had been inside the 
building; for now the space within 
the confines of that circular wall of 
rock was occupied. 

Here hung a kaleidoscopic thing 
which set his senses reeling. A shim- 
mering, colossal polyhedron of a 
thousand scintillating facets, an in- 
describable, unstable thing, twanging 
tremulously in measured cadence. 

And from the rocky floor of the 
guHy, from far and near, Bruce saw 
the pebble monsters assembling, as if 
drawn by some omnipotent command, 
around that hundred foot circular 
wall. 

Now was the time to get away! 
Bruce whirled back to Larry, to find 
the latter’s eyes, suddenly sane, star- 
ing at him. 

“Thank Heaven!** he gasped. 

He jerked the lanky spaceman to 
his feet. 

“Come along, you!” he gritted. 

Unmolested, they slunk away in 
that pearly, half light, across the floor 
of the gully toward the talus slope. 

And as they fled from the near prox- 
imity of that towering thing within 
the circle of rocks, Bruce sensed that 
he was fleeing from something he 
could not understand— did not want 
to understand. 

Yet, despite this mind weariness, as 
he saw these pseudo-bodied monsters 
assembling around the wall, a vague, 
unwelcome comprehension sickened 
him. If they would only continue to 
be thus occupied! 

Reaching the rocket in safety, a 
half hour later, the two spacemen 
blasted away from that accursed moon 
of Mars. Now, hanging in space a few 
thousand miles from Deimos, with jets 
silent, they were waiting for results. 

Larry was in a repentant mood. 

“Guess I pulled a damned fool 
stunt,” he remarked, looking at his 
twisted hand. He had, in fact, been 
examining it for some time past. Now, 
true to his nature, he grinned, broadly. 
“A little more and I’d be holding a tin 
cup on a street corner.” 

“Wrong.” Bruce was watching 
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Deimos through one of the ports. 
“You’d have been built into a first 
class pebble man — a handling machine 
for a little crystalline brain to oper- 
ate, a brain that can outthink any 
living man or animal.’” 

Bruce continued his watch through 
the port. Dawn must now have whit- 
ened that blood-tinged horizon. Soon 
he would know if his efforts were to 
be in vain. 

S UDDENLY the little disc of 
Deimos glowed white with the in- 
candescence of lime in an oxyhydro- 
gen flame. Then, slowly, this brilliant 
dot puffed up to a thousand times its 
previous size, like a star from a Ro- 
man candle, a glowing, gaseous Nova. 

“All over,” reported Larry, who had 
been watching intently from another 
port. 

Bruce turned to the control bar, 
throwing the blast full open. 

“That thing” — Larry hesitated— 
“I mean the thing within that circle 
of rocks — ^what was it?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Bruce. 
“But — where did it come from?” 
“Out of space — somewhere. It 
wasn’t there when I entered the gul- 
ly.” 

“Was it a space ship, do you think?” 
insisted Larry. 

“No, I don’t think so. They were 
building one of their own. That’s 
why the furnace was smoking.” 

“Going to blast back to Patagonia, 
I’ll bet you.” Larry’s eyes were 



thoughtful. “Well, it’s just too bad 
now.” 

“Somehow, I hated to do it,” mused 
Bruce, “but those things and men 
couldn’t possibly exist in the same 
universe.” 

“Were they alive — those crystals— 
do you think?” 

“I don’t know. Half alive, maybe — 
but possessing a still, cold intelli- 
gence that could mold and fashion 
living things into exactly the form 
they wished, through the power of 
sheer thought.” 

“I — er — got a queer impression 
about that other thing — the thing that 
came. I wonder why it came.” 

“They were expecting something to 
come, for they had prepared a place 
for it. I imagine they had called it — 
called it out of space— out of the past, 
maybe — and it came. That’s all.” 

Bruce ceased speaking, and for a 
moment there was silence between 
them as they listened to the scream- 
ing blast from the rocket’s jets, hurl- 
ing them homeward, away frcwn that 
weird place of unbelievable mon- 
strosities. 

Presently, with a thoughtful look in 
his grey eyes, Bruce asked: “What 
was that impression you mentioned?” 

“Why, it seemed to me,” explained 
the red-haired spaceman, “when they 
gathered in a circle around that thing 
within the wall, that they were— er— 
praying.” 

“Strange,” mused Bruce, “I thought 
so, too.” 



WHAT IS yOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 
Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 



1. What is the Heaviside Layer? 

2. What is a filterable virus? 

3. In which metals is transmutation always automatically taking place? 

4. What is metapsychosis? 

5. Where would substance weigh a ton to the cubic inch? 

6. What have Orion, Regulus and Aldebaran in common? 

7. The protoplasmic structures of organisms on Earth are based primarily 

on what? 

8. Does Sirius have any planets? 

9. Name one galaxy having a spiral star cloud. 

(A Guide to the Answers Will Be Found on Page 121) 
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T HERE’S always a story behind the 
story I Never has that axiom been 

more true than when applied to 
science fiction, a variety of literature 
which demands freshness of theme, origin- 
ality and accuracy of ideas. 

Of course, imagination plays a prominent 
part in the creation of a pseudo-scientific 
story, but the veteran writer looks to 
varied and multiple sources for the nucleus 
of his plot. We’ve asked the authors of the 
novelettes in this issue to tell THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES readers how 
they actually came to write their yarns. 
First, RALPH MILNE FARLEY, the 
popular author of the famous “Radio” 
novels, takes us behind the scenes and tells 
us in straight-from-the-shoulder fashion 
the genesis of his fine novelette, LIQUID 
LIFE. Here’s what he has to say: 

Early this year I read a news item which etated 
that some scientist had at last determined the nature 
ot filterable viruses (as d^cribed in the atory). At 
once it occvured to me: here is a form of life, a 
real form of Ufe. which never before has been 
made the theme of a science fiction story. 

But how could liquid life communicate with human 
beinas 1 And bow could it move around and be- 
come a menace? I searched through my scrapbook 
of scientific clippings and found the recent cat- 
brain experiments (also described in my story): 
this solved the first question. As to the second. I 
merely gave my imagination free rein and assumed 
that the virus with its superhuman mentality, would 
attempt to force itself up the scale of evolution and 

become amoeboid. 

Voili ! The scientific basis for my story. The 
story itself evolved automatically, agidnst this back- 
ground, from tbe clash of the personalities of a 
normal square-shooting fellow (Dee), a fanatic al* 
truist (Zenofi). and a selfish money-worshiper 
(Schmidt). 

RAIDERS FROM SPACE 

The painting on this month’s cover is 
based on a scene from MAN-JEWELS 
FOR XOTHAR, a story of raiders from 
space by HAL K. WELLS. The story has 
an unusual theme, and here’s the author’s 
own explanation of how the idea de- 
veloped: 

The original idea that prompted my writing the 
yarn was that of interstellar invaders to whom our 
Earth, with all its vaunted science and civilization, 
would be of interest only because it happened to be 
a variety of cosmic oyster bed. To such inter- 
stellar visitors there would be no practical difference 
between a Ph. D. and a Maori savage. Both would 
be merely primitive animal organisms bearing source- 
material for the jewels sought tbe invaders. To 
add to tbe idea of the utter insignificance of the 
Earth to a really advanced race from beyond tbe 
solar system. I bad the invaders arrive here not 
because of any elaborately conceived plan, but simply 
because a drunken navigator of a third-rate pearler 
blundered far enough off his course to stumble 
( Concluded oa Page 128) 
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^^Science Questions 
and Answers 




T his department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have per^ 
tinent queries on modern scientific facts. As space is limited, we can- 
not undertake to answer more than three questions for each letter. The 
Sood of correspondence received makes it impractical, also, to promise an 
immediate answer in every case. However, questions of general interest 
will receive careful attention. 



CRySTALLINE LIFE 

Editor, Science Qoestions and Answers: 

I think your Sdence Questions and An- 
swers Department is Tery educationaL I 
have always read it, bat I have not seen 
this question asked: Is it possible for a 
mineral form of life to exist? Many sci- 
ence fiction authors have used the idea of 
a ^stalline form of life, but is there any 
scientific basis for this conception? 

CLIFFORD WILUAMS, 
3847 N. Francisco Ave^ 
Chicago, 111. 

The true fonn of crystalline or mineral life 
would be of creatures whose entire body was made 
up of siliceous and cakerous mineral plasm. 
Saence has no record of such a silico-caldc life, 
but it is not impossible. Such a form of life 
would evolve only in conditions of extreme heat. 
It is possible that on other worlds, Mercury, for 
instance, where the surface temperature is that of 
molten lead, there exists these mineral creatures. 
The cbemistiy of these mineral beings would be 
simply a rei^acement of carbon atoms by those 
of dlicoD. These two dements are in the same 
group in the Periodic Table, have the same 
valence, and are both capaUe of acting on a base 
or add. In a great many carbon compounds, the 
carbon atoms may be replaced by rilicon atoms. 
For exampde, methane may be converted to 
SiH«, or abcon hydride. The sugars, which are 
formed of carbon, hvdrogen and oxygen and called 
caibo^faydrates, can ne turned into analogous com- 
pounds of silicon, hydrogen and oxygen, called 
sUico-bydrates. And so on. 

But because of the high melting point of all 
silicon compounds, like sand, the man whose 
carbon atoms had all been replaced by those of 
silicon would be froten stiff at room temperature, 
whereas if he stei^ed inside a furnace of a thou- 
sand degrees C, siliceous body would soften 
enough for him to move about. This is all highly 
speculative, of course, but within the bounds of 
reason. And here is a curious thing. Oni;aDic 
matter is amorphous, i^., non-crystalline, and 
grows by a process of cell-subdivision. We can- 
not thh^ of a rock growing, but it is a fact «lwt 
mineral matter, when coming out of solution, 
piles up crystals in a manner closdy resembling 
the phenomenon oi growth. Ed. 



THEORy OF BRAIN AQION 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 
I’ve heard so much about the **eIectro- 
chemical’^ theory of how the brain works 
that 1 wonder if this Department can give 
a concise statement as to what this means? 

PHIL GARRARD^ 
Randolph, Nebraska, 
Box 62. 

The electro-chemical theory of brain action at- 
tempts to explain tbe sum total of human 
thought by means of known laws of science. It 
does not admit of a " soul.” Note that It is a 
theory, not a statemoit of fact. 

Stated simply, this theory says that the cells, 
the grey matter of the brain, have in them radio- 
gens which explode under stimulus and shoot tiny 
electrical currents through the matrix— the brain’s 
white matter, which lathes all tbe brain celb. 
The energy of the radiogeos comes from food, 
which reduces at the last to pkuit food, which is 
produced by tbe sun’s energy acting on plant life. 
Thus a ra^ogen is simply a chemical unit of sun 
energy. When your eye sees, and your ear hears, 
and yoru* finger touches, ai^ your tongue and 
nose taste and smell — these five sensual stimuli 
to the brmn, through the system of nerves, cause 
the radiogens to burst and fling electrical energy 
tbrot^h tbe Ixain. This electrical energy is sup- 
posed to be our manner of thinking. We think, 
by this theory, in volts and amperes, ahhougfa 
no meter is delicate enough to measure the micro- 
scopically small amounts of current produced. The 
theory is only half-heartedly supported in tbe 
scientific world for the reason that no artificial 
aiH>aratus can be made, duplicating these relatively 
simple operations, that will “think” as if it were 
alive. Ed. 

SPACE SHIP CONSTRUCTION 

Editor, Science Questions and Answen: 

Of coarse 1 know that a real space ship 
has never been built, and that ^ose used 
in interplanetary stories are imaginary, but 
when one is built some time, what metal 
will they use for making the hull? 
authors use coined words to describe what 
their ships are built from, but have engi- 
neers and scientists work^ on that prob- 



l«m at all? Is it trne that modern indus< 
try has discovered ail the possible alloys, 
so that it would have to be one we know 
already? 

CARL SCHAAF, 

Pell Lake, Wisconsin. 

It is hardly true that all alloys have been 
already discovered. It is estimated that there are 
10,000 different alloys in use today, but it is 
probable that there are a million more that will 
be discovered. 

The question of what alloy to use for a space 
ship’s hull can be answered only generally by this 
department. When the time comes for it, the 
requisites will be: lightness to save fuel (if it is 
a rocket), sturdiness to withstand perhaps violent 
landings, extreme toughness to ward off the 
smaller meteors in space (the larger ones would 
crash through it if the hull was of diamond), and 
a low conduction of heat from in^dc to outside, 
to eliminate a need for excess heating apparatus. 

There are three possiWe metals for imparting 
lightness to the hull — aluminum, magneaum, and, 
b^t of all, beryllium, but the latter is extremely 
rare. Addition of a suitable amount of iron or 
some iron alloy would give the quajity of sturdi- 
ness. In the point of toughness, perhaps the action 
of manganese or chromium could do the trick. 
Low heat-conductivity can be attacked from a 
different angle, that of having’ two sleeved hulls 
with an air or vacuum space in between. 

In summation, it is generally conceded that the 
building of a suitable hull for a space ship would 
not be as bothersome a task as that of finding 
metals refractory enough to serve as rocket tubes. 
But that leads to a technical discussion on which 
the last words have not yet been ^ken. Ed. 

THE AGE OF THE EARTH 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

Is your Department open to anybody? 
If BO, I would like to ask a question. I 
have seen it stated that radio-activity de- 
termines the age of the earth between one 
billion and three billion years. How can 
the scientists estimate this by the method 
of radio-activity? I really can’t see any 
relationship at all between the earth’s age 
and radio-activity. 1 would appreciate it 
if you could give a short explanation of 
how the thing is worked out. 

LEONARD WEST, 
5552 School St., 
Chicago, HI. 

. First of all, the so-called “uranium-clock” docs 
not determine the age of the earth itself, but only 
of the earth’s crust. Radio-activity furnishes no 
clue as to the immense period of time that elapsed 
between earth's expulsion from the sun as a ball 
of molten matter and the cooling that finally 
formed the crust. This will be apparent when 
the following account is read. 

The element lead is the keynote to this way 
of determining the age of the earth’s crust. There 
are three kinds of lead recognized, all chemically 
alike, but having lightly different atomic weights. 
Lead produced from the breakdown of uranium, 
by the natural process of radio-activity has atomic 
(Concluded on Page J 18 ) 
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man as the fat actualiy disappears. Vicality and pep wul 
come back when your sagging abdominal muscles are 
properly supported. Many wearers a tate that it aids digestion 
and relieves coosdpatioa ! 

REDUCE YOUR WAIST 
^ INCHES IN 10 DAYS 

< s s or no cost/ 

M It would take t whale of a lot of nerve to make such an 
agreement if we didn’t know, from the experiences of 
hundreds of men that our claims are conservative, w. T. 
Anderson writes'*Lo$t50 lbs."; W.L. McGinnis says Waist 
it 8 inches smaller". Fred Wolfe says Feel like a new man." 

a These men and many others are so enthusiastic about 
eir new lease on life that they write us about it! It will do 
as much for you . . .why not prove it at our expense! 

DON*T WAIT, FAT IS DANGEROUS I 

■ Insurance companies think twice before they insure a 
fat man . . . doctors warn against overweight. Why not get 
that dangerous fat off before it harms your health P 
■ The Weil method is safi and turt .. .it's the gentle 
massage.like aaion as you walk or sit at your desk that 
does the trick I And you feel more comfortable than youdo 



SEND FOR 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 



THE WEIL CO., Inc., 688, HILL »T., NEW naVEN, CUnn. 

Gentlemen: Send me FREE, your illustrated Wdetdesaibin^ 
The Weil Belt sod full details your 10 day FREE Tnsl Offer. 
f^'**"* - — — 

_ -■ 

XJit CouPen »f Stnd Uamt »nd Addrtss tn Ptafif Puf_Cara___ 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 



Without Calomel — ^And Toull Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin' to Go 
Urn eboald pour oat two pounds of llonld 
Mlo into Toor bowels dally. If this bile Is not low- 
ing freely, sour food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
Id the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. Tou get 
constipated. Toor whole system Is poisoned and you 
feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Cittle Liver nils to get these two 
ponnds of bile flowing freely and make you feel “up 
and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing In making 
bile flow fretiy. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
by name. Stnbbomly refuse anything else. 21^ at all 
drug stores. O 188S, C. IL Co. 



GET ACQUAINTED CLUB 

^nfldentlal introdnctlon by letter. Uembers in every 
State seeking congenial mates. Many wealthy. If lonely 
wxlto P. O. mx im DBKTEB, COLORADO 



CCojic/uifed fiom Page 117 ) 
wd^ 306. Lead which results from the radio> 
active breakdown of thorium has A-W. ao8. Or- 
dinary lead, or that which was formed directly 
when all matter was formed, has A.W. 307. The 
physicist has instruments delicate enough to dis- 
tinguish these three forms of lead without doubt 
as to which is which. 

Now, the study of radio-activity proves that one 
percent of uranium disintegrates in 66 million 
years. From this it may be deduced, by carefully 
figuring the proportion between lead-306 ai^ 
uranium, that the age of minerals in the lowest 
Pre-Cambrian rocks (the oldest known to geology) 
is about 1 , 300 , 000,000 years. This gives the 
minimum possiNe age of the crust. 

By a slightly different line of reaso n i n g, we may 
get the maximum age. Instead of dealing with the 
oldest known rocks in this case, we treat of the 
whole crust in general. The rdative proportion 
of uranium and lead-306 in the whole crust must 
give the maximum length of time it took to form 
that proportion of lead to its parent substance. 
This involves a technicality of estimating first 
bow much of all the lead in the earth’s crust Is 
lead-3o6 and 307 or 3oS. A general estimate gives 
30% of lead-206. To produce this proportion from 
uranium should take about five bUlion years. 

Thus, the careful scientist will say that the a« 
of the crust runs between one billion and five bfl- 
Hon years. The average of these two figures, three 
billion, can be taken as not being more than 
twice too great or three times too small than 
what the figure must actually be. 

The estimate based on the relative proportions 
©1 thorium and lead-208 is of wider range because 
t^rium is much rarer than uranium and the 
figures are consequently much more general. Ed. 



ASTRONOMICAL TERMS 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 
^uld your Science Queatlona and An- 
swers Department give a short explana- 
tion of such astronomical terms as *^<on- 



jnncUon** and **opposition," **apogee*' and 
‘^perigee,** ^'aphelion” and **^rihelion '*7 
I've seen these terms in your stories, and 
somehow have never been able to get them 
straight. 1 have a vague idea that they, 
are in relation to the paths of the orbits, 
but would be much obliged to have them 
explained thoroughly. 

FRED SAMUELSON, 
908 W. Chapin St., 
Birmingham, Mich. 

The astronomical terms you mention arc quite 
confusing, it is true, at first glance. Perihelion la 
the scientific name of the point of the earth’s 
orbit nearest the sun. Aphelion, conversely, is 
the point farthest from the sun. At approa^ to 
aphelion, for mstance, the earth is moving steadilv 
outward from the sun at the same time that it i| 
performing its ortatal motion. AU orbits, of 
course, are eilip^ and not drcles. These terms 
are more extensively applied to any celestial body 
that revolves around a primary— comet, salcUile, 
asteroid, even a binary stai^with the sole excep- 
tion of the mo<m. In the latter case, the terms 
perigee and apogee are used, respectively the near- 
est and farthest points of the moon’s orbit to 
earth. However, it is permis^ble to extend thesa 
latter two terms to the moons of any planet. 

Opposition and conjunction cause much trouble 
at first in their interpretation to the layman. 
Opposition is that point at which a planet (as 
seen from earth) is exactly 180 degrees from the 
sun. In other words, in the midni^t sky. Thus 
when the earth is between Mars and the sun, 
Mars is in opposition. Note — Ibis does not mean 
in opposition to earth, but to the sun. Therein 
lies all the confusion over this matter. The view- 
point, one must remember, is front the earth. 
Conjunction, which to the layman would be when 
earth and Mars lie on the same ride of the sun, 
is actually when the earth and Mars are farthest 
apart. Because, of course, conjunction means con- 
junction of the sun ond Mars m the sky, which 
occurs only when Mars is on the other ride from 
us. 

The Inferior planets, Venus and Mercury, can 
never be in opporition in the sky. A moment of 
thought shows the reason why, for whether earth 
is on the same sun side as Venus or not, Venus 
is always in the same portion of the sky as the 
sun — there can be no Venus shining in the mid- 
night spot (the nadir). But here, in the cases 
of Venus and Mercury, we have superior and In- 
ferior conjunction, respectively the farthest and 
nearest conjunctions. 

To the planet Pluto there is no such thing as 
opposition (i. e., another planet shining in its mid- 
night ^y). To it all planets are in rither inferior, 
or superior exjunction. There of course would 
be opposition if there were another Trans-Pluto 
planet. Ed. 



Send Your Queries to 
EDITOR, SCIENCE QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 



THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
22 West 48 tb St., New York City 
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SCIENTIBOOK REVIEW 

SOCKETS THROUGH SPACE— P. B. Cieator, 
•imoo & Schuster, Pub., N. Y., N. Y. >2.60. 

Rockets Through Space is a serious, 
authoritative work which discusses inter* 
estingly the many problems which have to 
be considered before space traveling can 
become a reality. 

As things are, the author points out, a 
trip to the Moon is actually possible to* 
day! But with the present fuel employed 
in launching rockets it is impractical. For 
•very 20 tons of freight the rocket would 
require 4,380 tons of fuel, liquid oxygen 
and gasoline. And it would cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000,000 to launch 
into space. 

The book is written by the President of 
the British Interplanetary Society, and is 
exhaustive in its scope. Profuse illustra- 
tions consist of technical diagrams and 
irfiotographic plates of rockets in various 
activities. Astronavigation is critically 
presented with up-to-date scientific refer- 
ences for a background. 

For the scientifically minded. Rockets 
Through Space is a simple, factual ac- 
count of what has already been done with 
the rocket and what difficulties must still 
be overcome. For the imaginative, it is a 
breathtaking excursion into interstellar 
•pace with the Sun as a lighthouse and a 
neighboring planet as a dock. — M. W. 



, 

OUR NEW "SWAP" COLUMN— : 
I a FREE Service! : 

I Our new **Swap" Column, starting in • 
I the next issue, will provide free service | 
I for readers. S 

I You are invited to submit your > 
I *‘Swap” item now, for early inclusion. | 
I Limit your request to 25 words. No S 
I goods for sale listed, nor requests con- • 
I cerning firearms or any illegal articles. \ 
j IMPORTANT: No “swaps” of back ■ 
: magazine issues are listed. This rule ; 
■ has been adopted to safeguard the • 
; health of our readers. Back numbers • 
S of magazines are known disease- : 
S carriers. S 

I Type or hand-print clearly, in sub- 
I mitting announcements. THRILLING 
[ WONDER STORIES will not be re- 

i sponsible for losses sustained. Make 
plain just what you have and what you 
- want to “swap” for it. Enclose a clip- 
I ping of this announcement with your 
I request. Address: Swap Column, 

I THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 

S 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

I 
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VES SIRI Two ioche* of masde tdded CO rout biceps uid 
* at leaK three ioche* to your chest or icwoo't coit you a 
peony I So m«oy of my pupils hare gained tremendotu 
physical derelopmcot that 1 am wiUlng to stake my reputa* 
tioa chat I can do the same for you. Remtmlnr ... if 1 ^ ic 
costs you oothingl 

■ Those skionyfellows who ate discouraged are the men [ 
want to work with. I hare developed real he-man's physiques 
for them . . . covered their bodies with layers of rousdes . . . 
made them sttong and proud . . . eager to face the world 
with their newpowerl 

You Can't Gat Power-Packed Muscfea 
By Merely “Flexing” Your Arms! 

■ The Jowett System features ehewetghcresistaoce method, 
tested and endorsed by many of die world's famous stroog 
men. The Jowett pscented wctghu start just where you start 
|md increase in resiseaoce as yoM increase io muscular ability! 
They are included FREE with your coarse. Take my full 
course... if it doesoot dou/!/I say...aod YOU be the tudge 
...it won't cost you one peooyl 

TRY ONE OF MY TEST COURSES FOR 25c. 

■ Each one Is a spedal course io itself. 1 give you my famous 
secret methods of development. Ulostrated ana clearly 
explained. Youcan develop any part ot aU of your bixiy. 
For big arms ... tty “Moulding a Migh» 

Arm". If your chest is weak...try“Moula- 



c, • 



GET MY... 

InctudingThriUittg Lift Story o/Geo.P.Jowett 
■ This ^ou my exelttn^advenWrM 



a World’s (%amp^n...a£ophot<wrrsphs of 1... 
greatest strong men of the world, showing tbcir 




wonderful developmeDt, and teAlog bow each 
trained by the weight resUtanee method. Each 
OM had no more to start with than you barst 

JOWETT INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

Dept. 8$Jd, 433 Poplar 8t., Scranton, Pa. 

Oeores V. JoireU: Please mnd by return naU, prepaid, 
tlie couraea checked belocv for nhich I am enc Using 
□ AU 6 Books for fl.OO. 

§ Moulding a Mighty Ann. 35c □ Moulding a Mighty Chest. 85o 

Moulding a Mighty Back. 36o Q Moulding Mighty Legs. 25o 
bioulding a Mighty Grip. 25o □ Strong HanSiunis Made Easy 25o 



Name Ape. 

Address 
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f lKE a lone comet from the depths 
o£ outer space, appearing upon 
d a starless horizon, the fost is- 
sue of the new THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES flashed upon the 
scene. It has left for its imprint a 
star-studded trail — an all-star parade 
of the greatest names in science fic- 
tion. 

Weinbaum— -Merritt— -Kline — Zagat 
— never has there been such a galaxy 
of famous writers! They have inau- 
gurated the beginning of happier days 
for readers of scientific fiction. 

A DISTANT STAR 
But there’s another star— way out— 
that we’d like you to help us reach. 
A star symbolizing the perfect sci- 
ence fiction magazine, the best that 
we can offer you. We hope we’re on 
the right course. 

Merritt again in this issue, with 
Farley, Burks, Hamilton and Wells, 
are helping steer us in the proper di- 
rection. And Stanley G. Weinbaum’s 
last story, together with one by John 
W. Campbell, Jr., scheduled for the 
next number, make us feel that we’re 
progressing. 

Like the first space-travelers, we 
will have obstacles to meet. Your let- 
ters will be anti-meteor screens, 
guarding us against dangers in our 
path. It’s a long journey we have in 
mind, but one worth the hazards. 

A bigger magazine, more illustra- 
tions, still more departments— those 
are some of the goals we have in mind. 

Your suggestions are powerful fuel 
accelerating our speed in the right 
direction. 

Hitch your wagon to our starj 



The SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE 

A department conducted for members of 
the international SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE in the interest of science fiction 
and its promotion. We urge members to 
contribute any items of interest that they 
believe will be of value to the organization. 

• 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

• 

FORREST J. ACKERMAN 
EANDO BINDER 
JACK DARROW 
EDMOND HAMILTON 
ARTHUR J. BURKS 
RAy CUMMINGS 
RALPH MILNE FARLEY 



JOIN THE LEAGUE 
Have you joined the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE yet? It’s a 
world organization for followers of 
science and science fiction, with mem- 
bers and chapters in every part of the 
globe. 

Members get together and discuss 
scientific theories, make new experi- 
ments and correspond with fellow 
members all over the country. It’s an 
organization that fosters that intangi- 
ble bond between all science fiction 
followers. 

Every reader of THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES should join the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 

Just fill out the application blank 
elsewhere in this issue. (See page 
121 .) 

, FREE CERTIFICATE 

Tear off the name-strip on the cover 
of this magazine, so that the date and 
title of the magazine show, and send 
it to SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 
22 W. 48th St., N. Y. C„ N. Y., enclos- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, and we will be glad to mail 
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you your certificate of membership, 
FREE. We will also forward fur- 
ther information concerning the ac- 
tivities of the LEAGUE. 

Don’t hesitate to write the editor! 
Let us have all your ideas, sugges- 
tions and comments ! 

This is YOUR magazine — and we 
want your honest opinion of every is- 
sue. Criticism is as welcome as praise. 
All letters will receive the most care- 
ful attention. 



THE SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

—a dwartmeat conducted for members of tbe iu- 
temational Science Fiction Leagrue in the interest of 
aclonce, Bclcnce fiction and its promotion. . We urge 
members to contribute any items of interest that they 
believe vUl be Of value to the organization. 

There are thousands of members in tbe League 
ivith about forty chapters in this country and abroad, 
and more than that number in the making all over 
the world. An application for readers who have 
not yet joined will be found below. 

FOREIGN CHAPTERS 

Leeds Science Fiction League (Chapter llo. 17). 

( Continued on Page 126) 





I APPUCATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

j SCIENCE FiaiON LEAGUE 

: Science Fiction League, 

j 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

s I wish to apply for membership in 
I the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 

I 1 pledge myself to abide by all rules § 
: and regulations. 8 

; Name - : 

: (Print Legibly) S 

• Address S 

j City I 




AT LAST anyone can own ft New Royal Port- 
able Typewriter I; Prices are low now and 
terms are easy— only a few eente a day! 



Brand’New Genuine Latest Model 



NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 




OKEATEST VALUE ^ 

IN ROYAL'S HiSTORYI ^tb many excluBlve 
Improvements, including Touch Control— “it 
Mapts tbe key-tension to your exact finger^ 
pressure;" Wnger Comfort Keys; Standard 
Office-style Keyboard. Easy to use. Perfect for 
student, teacher, or budnesa man. 



ACT QUICKLY! 



FREE! 



lEARN TOUCH TYFIN9 
this summer. Type like an 
expert In the fall, be ready 
tor acboot or bueinese. 
' Royal’s simple system shows you bow 
—/res with every New Koyal Portable. 
CARRYING CASE. Hendsome. Compact. 
Typewriter easily and quickly removed. 

Mey also be used as extra luggage caae. 
«rrsd«-Mora/or key-UHsion dtvie*. 



m 



Don't Delay -MAIL TODAY! 



Royal Typewriter Company. Inc., Dept. XF-Bft 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please give me details concerning special low*coel 
purchaae plan on New Royal Portable. 

Quote trade-in allowance on my •' 

Typewriter, serial number 

sintet 

ruu - _ftlale • 



SEND NO MONEY! 



: State.. — — Age 

n/>r>iipa»;ftn _ Hohhy ■ , 

I am enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope and the name-strip 
from the cover of this magazine (tear 
off name-strip so that the name 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
and the date can be seen). You will 
send me my membership certificate 
and a list of rules promptly. 

10—36 



f GUIDE TO SCIENCE 

1 KNOWLEDGE ANSWERS 

I (See Page 114) 

I 1. Page 103 in DICTATOR OF THE ATOMS 
; 2. Page 63 in LIQUID LIFE 

; 8. Page 69 in LIQUID LIFE 

: 4. Page 112 in CRYSTALS OF MADNESS 

S S. Page 84 in THE MICROSCOPIC GIANTS 
I 6. Page 5S in RHYTHM OF THE SPHERES 
[ 7. Page 47 in MAN-JEWELS FOR XOTHAR 

e 8. Page 48 in MAN-JEWELS FOR XOTHAR 

j 9. Page 36 in COSMIC QUEST 
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# N this dej^rtment we shall publish your opinions every months After 
all, this is YOUR magazine, and it is edited for YOU. If a story in 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES fails to click with you, it is up to you 
to let us know about it. We welcome your letters whether they are complin 
mentary or critical— or contain good old-fashioned brickbats! Write regu- 
larly! As many of your letters as possible will be printed below. We can- 
not undertake to enter into private correspondence. 



FROM THE CHICAGO S. F. L. 

Under the new editorship o£ THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES I foresee a 
renaissance in science fiction such as the 
fans have never dreamed of. Under the 
new guidance the rejuvenated magazine 
will hit new highs in the way of good 
science fiction reading matter. Of this 1 am 
convinced. 

The line-up in the first issue is a wonder 
in itself. Never has there been such a 
galaxy of aces in any issue of any science 
fiction magazine since they began to appear 
on the stands. Cummings, Farley, Kline, 
Ernst, Hamilton, Merritt, Binder, Wein- 
baum and many others are due to parade 
before us consistently. Certainly the most 
dejected and pessimistic fan will come to 
life with a bang when he glimpses even one 
issue of our new magi 

As Director of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Science Fiction League I wish to ex- 
press to the editor of THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES my sincerest wishes 
for that greater success which accrues to 
giving the fans what they want in large 
quantities of excellent quality. — Walter L. 
Dennis, 4500 N. St. Louis, Chicago, IlL 

THEY LIKE USI 

Just a brief note to let you know that 
your new issue is excellent. It contains all 
of my favorite authors. Am glad you still 
have the old departments and features. The 
new cartoon series looks good. — Mario 
Racic, Jr., 37-03 23rd Ave., Astoria, L. I.* 
N. y. 

The first number of the new THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES hits the mark. 
1 have been a reader of science fiction for 
six years now, and this beats them all. But 
— there’s always a but — I’d like the mag 
better if you ran more interplanetary 
stories. 1 like the Cummings story in the 
first issue. — Austin Roquemore, 119 £. 
Hazel Ave., Ponca City, Okla. 

_ <A couple ot loterpIauetaiT ran>s in tlUa Ime. 
Vore next montb.— 

Best wishes for outstanding success to 



the new THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES. Your August issue Is first-rate. 
My favorite story is “The Circle Zero.” 
It is a fitting climax to the remarkable 
career of Mr. Weinbaum. Second choice is 
Kline’s “Revenge of the Robot.”— Lester 
E. Balcom, 294 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 

I bad purchased and read your new 
magazine before your announcement came 
in the mail. I like your work. And if you 
can continue to put out a magazine as good 
you will have me as a steady customer.— 
William F. Poynter, Olympic Club, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

I’ve just finished your August issue and 
found it good, particularly the Weinbaum 
and Cummings stories. I notice you either 
include in the first issue, or announce for 
the next, practically all those authors that 
we fans keep yelping for all the time. The 
only two I can think of who would make 
the new magazine perfect are Dr. Keller 
and Arthur K. Barnes. Yarns by these two 
favorites will get my shekels all the time. 
—Henry Roshier, 1618 Whitley Terrace, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(Dr. ReUer has been 111 and ie not ivritinr now. 
Arthur K. Barnee writes detective fiction lor our 
companion maraaineB.— -Ed.) 

Congratulations on a thoroughly engross- 
ing and entertaining issue. Your table of 
contents reads like “Who’s Who in Science 
Fiction.” O. A. Kline’s and S. G. Wein- 
baum’s stories far excel anything else in 
the issue. A. Merritt’s little gem was en- 
tirely too short. 

And now, the science fiction fan’s pet 
pastime, requests. Enlarge the S. F. L. de- 
partment and get Edmond Hamilton. Emu- 
late your first issue and the brickbats will 
be few and far between.— Walter E. Mar- 
conette, 2120 Pershing Blvd., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

(Ed Bomilton haa a etory In thia laau»— and there 
are more Hamilton atorlee and noveiettea to come. 
And there’a another Herrltt etoir lor you In 
ieeue. — Ed.) 

THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 
with its first issue, “pot It over” by ob- 
taining Weinbaum, Merritt, Binder and 
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Comnaings. Tba strip story and the an- 
Booncement of a PR££ swap column are 
further improvements. 

In answer to J. Mallory : A ray, e. g. X- 
ray, is usually the result of a stream of 
visible electrons (blue, red, etc., as you 
question) which strike the anode of the 
tube or projector and set up the particular 
ray. — Rudolph Castown, 42 Amity PI., Mar. 
Harbor, St. Is., N. Y. 

I have purchased and completed reading 
your August issue of T. W. S. and have en- 
joyed h as usual. Please do not stop pub- 
lishing this very entertaining magazine. 
May I add a little criticism? I don't like to 
think that the “future man" will look as 
depicted on the cover. Incidentally, I did 
enjoy the story the cover illustrated. The 
stories that clicked best with me were 
**The Hormone Menace," “Blood of the 
Moon,” and the “Nth Degree.”— Mrs. 
James Dimakis, 33 Alexandria Ave., Ti- 
conderoga, N. Y. 

This is my first fan letter to any maga- 
zine. You have certainly done a masterly 
piece of work in taking over WONDER. 
Please make WONDER a monthly maga- 
zine. All the stories in the initial issue are 
fine. Keep up your good standards. — Mark 
Reifschneider, 16007 Holmes Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

HE COVERS THE COVER 

I was glad to see your August issue. 
The illustrations by Marcbioni are 
really good. Regarding the first is- 
sue of THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES, I liked the whole magazine; 
stories, pictures, set-up as a whole. One 
exception, though; the cover depicts human 
beings from a prehistoric caveman to a 
man of the far future. Now, my kick is 
this: bow could the man of the future 
have evolved, or devolved, into that bird- 
like figure drawn by Marcbioni? From the 
caveman to the twentieth century there is 
practically no change in the form of the 
body though there are ages between them. 
It is therefore illogical to suppose that 
men would by subsequent evolution gain 
bulbous eyes, a scale-covered body, the tail 
of a bird, webbed feet, and an enormous 
bead larger than the body. Incidentally, 
such tiny feet could never support and 
balance such a top-heavy body. 

To George Chobanian: Luminol is 3- 
aminophthalylhydrazide, and not 3-amino- 
phtbalylhydroxide. To J. Mallory: Sure, 
the death rays are colorless. But colored 
beams of light must be used simultaneously 
as tracers to show where the death rays are 
focussed. Success to the new T. W. S. and 
long may It flourish. — Charles Johnson, 
3301 Highland Ave., Drexel Hill, Penna. 

If the August issue of THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES is a prophecy of 
what is to come, I am greatly pleased that 
the ownership has changed. 

1 am especially glad to see Ray Cumings 
back, or rather to see him in T. W. S. 

(Contittued on page 124) 




Cushon 

Point 

Chevron 

Styling 



The 
Up-To-Date 
School 
Pen 



In the new 
Cushon Point 
Conklin engineers 
have achieved basic 
and valuable improve- 
ments in pen per- 
formance. Try this 
new pen. Ease of writ- 
ing will amaze you, 

Chevron styling (pat- 
ented) in material intro- 
duces a unique, modisti 
distinction in appearance. 
Sackless— visible ink sup- 
ply — the Word Gai^e — the 
speedy, dependable filling de- 
vice that **winds like a watch*’ 
are other details that make this 
new Conldin Nozac far and 
away the best of the new-type 
fountain pens. Ask your dealer. 
THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY 
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TORTURED HER 

Found Way to Get 
Relief From Attacks 

Auff. 14. 1933~**1 am getting along fine and 
have not bad an attack of asthma for over 
^xteen months. I oanaot tdt yoo bow tiiankful 
I am for your Nacor and its belp to me in the 
fight agai^ this terrible disease.”-‘-Mra. Bessie 
Yerices. 11320 Hale Ave.. Chicago, lU. 

Do asthma attacks make you feel weak and 
miserable? Are you tmtured by a bronchial 
cough? In'tboasands of cases Nacor has brou^t 
soothing relief and comfort Ccatains no habit- 
forming drugs. Nacor may be the one medicine 
that can help you. FREE. Write for helpful 
bo(^t and letters from happy users. No cost 
or obligation. Nacor Medicine Co., 878 State 
Life Bldg.. Indianapolis, Ind. 




IXOW THIS MAN 

SarpriMa la a iiit datarf alrt'ara - — 



^aan^aal!laiaa»lM^P^^atfa>arta^Snl. 
■orasanlfiia.ataci^loeat. WritafoaaaS 
itWTaUMaatmddMalla. Lltaratota wfi 
baaaactaaapandac 11 paaaa 



FALSE TEETH 




SEND NO MONEY 

DB. HEININOBB, 440 W. Huron, Dept 950, Chicago. 



Best Mystery and Crime Stories in 

Thrilling Detective 

Every Month —i 10c At All Stands 



(Continued on Page 123) 

Arthur J. Burks is another writer I am 
happy to see is contributing to our maga- 
zine. — Phil McKernan, 827 Greenwood 
Ave., San Mateo, Cali£. 

BRICKBATS— ALREADyi 

I hope that you will take these criti- 
cisms of mine in the constructive spirit ia 
which they are offered. The illustrations 
are satisfactory; Marchioni is a good 
artist. The idea of a free swap column 
is a fine one. I always thought it should be 
a free service anyway. 

The general appearance of the magazine 
is O. K. As for the contents — not so good. 
In the first place, most of the stories fairly 
shout “hackneyed blood-and>thunder,'* 
especially that juvenllistic cartoon, Zar- 
nak. I wouldn't be too proud about those 
Cummins and Zagat stories. Both contain 
not a single new idea, Cummings even re- 
vising the moth-eaten villainous-Martians 
idea. Binder's yarn was just another future 
adventure story. Ernst’s story was mere 
wild adventure, but it was written in a nice 
style. I really enjoyed Weinbaum’s “Circle 
of Zero." It was more of a fantasy yarn 
than stf., but it had that vital spark which 
every good author injects into his stories. 
Two of the shorts upheld the wild and 
woolly theme, both stories containing bad, 
bad villains. The plot of “The Drone Man’* 
should have been lengthened. Glad to see 
Merritt back. 

In closing, don’t get the idea that I’m a 
devotee of solid science and a fanatic 
against adventure. But this hair-raising 
stuff will not go over with the more 
mature readers of stf. A happy medium of 
science and adventure could be balanced 
with adventure shorts. — James Tibbetts, 64 
Brown Street, Liberty, Missouri. 

(Ouch t— Ed.) 

PAN MAIL 

Though with me it is “One for Paul, and 
Paul for one!’’ and imaginative illustrating 
is as inconceivable to me without the 
“Inimitable" on tap as interplanetales be- 
coming extinct as a type, 1 was surprised 
with Marchioni’s improvement, and found 
his illustrating of the initial T. W. S. quite 
satisfactory. 

As to stories, however, I am sorry to 
say, as a “gourmand of the old guard," fifty 
per cent of the fiction was flat, to my taste. 
Not even average; just fair. The under- 
par presentations were: Ray Cummings* 
“Blood of the Moon"; “The Hormone 
Menace” by the brothers Binder; “Land 
Where Time Stood Still," Zagat; and even 
A. Merritt’s “Drone Man." In the Zagat 
tale it impressed me as illogical that the 
future men should have such enormous 
ears — when telepathic communication had 
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replaced the spoken word! Sorry to see 
scientists (especially oi an advanced eral) 
TOrtrdyed as such crooked characters by 
Kline in his averagely interesting “Re- 
venge of the Robot.” No particular com- 
plaint about the alliteratively titled 
“Death Dives Deep”; I enjoyed the 
Ernst tale rather well. “Nth Degree” met 
with my approval; in fact, I found Mort 
Weisinger’s O. Henry yam second best of 
the whole bunch. Top tale of the issue, in 
my opinion, was the swell S. G. Wein- 
baum’s original, enter taining , and really 
thought-provoking “Circle of Zero.”~ 
Sciencerely, F. J. Ackerman, 236^ N. New 
Hampshire, Hollywood, Calif. 

THE COVER LIKED 




Setfer" 

and BETTER PAVI 

A real opportunity exiats for 
thoae vToo Learn Drafting 
Now-drafting leads moat In- 
dostries Id recovery Codayl 

Learn Practical 

DRAFTIHG 



yoo leam in yoor anare tbne. No &bool or luwious 
experience needed. Write TODAY for FREE BOOK on Draf(a< 
F R IT P m8iMhlp.NoobU^tiooa.I1eaaegiveyonrage.' 

daaJ engineer DOBE 

BOOK DIv. 4176 LIBERTWtlXE. lu. 



As a more or less “old guard” reader of 
the various Wonders, I was greatly sur- 
prised and satisfied over THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES. The biggest com- 
nliment I can hand you concerns the cover. 
We howled for years for the former 
owners to alter that cover, but they would 
not. So as long as you don’t ring in a red 
or a yellow sky on us *^or newsstand 
sales,” there will be peace in many camps. 

I would like to bring up another old 
howl : that cut that heads the Readers’ Dept. 
1 am sure that a newer, more modern one 
would be appreciated. Even a science fic- 
tion fan’s imagination couldn’t be stretched 
into accepting that picture at its face 
value. — Bob Tucker, SOI £. Douglas St., 
Bloomington, 111. 

(Thanks lor Oi« Boaerays. We'd like Uie oplnlODS 
•1 oUier readers on Mr. Tocker's eriticisms ol tbe 
ler this depsrUaeat. It symboUses six years 
•1 Wosder.— Bd.) 

THE WEINBAUM MEMORIAL 
VOLUME 

This is to announce that the memorial 
volume of the works of Stanley G. Wein- 
baum has gone to press, and will be ready 
for distribution on or about October 1st. 
By iMpular demand of the many adzi^rers 
of this incomparable writer, we are leading 
off the book with the long length unpub- 
Kshed novelette, “Dawn of Flame,” in ad- 
dition to “The Martian Odyssey,” his best- 
liked work, “Mad Moon,” “The Adaptive 
Ultimate,” “The Lotus Eaters,” and 
“Worlds of If.” 

The price of the book is $2.50, and for 
the information of those who haven’t yet 
ordered, you’d better hurry, as the edition 
will be extremely limited, and judging 
from the enthusiastic responses from the 
first call, it will be exhausted even before 
ipblication. However, more orders would 
force us to double the edition, so write 
immediately and enclose check, payable to 
Raymond A. Palmer. Mail to 2616 W. 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — Ray- 
mond A. Pahner. 




Will YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 



aMlMlwuptoTuina Day! 



SONG WRITERS 

ICANC SCRIPTS WANTED 

SIGMUND SPAETH, 

Sertta. off«» soswrtMd sodWtop d worUtirttUt moss sP 

(or* ImmUbc seBi mtMWMts. A fMOsntssd and xMOwnd stssr- 
tag kouw for aBMtwir*s songs. Writ* for fall inlonMUoB amt 
SMsUs «f prateotlT* ntraiM*^ i->__BofWo*osg XddrwB 
slsMVSd SsMtli, ProtUwrt, SeNaWAST. 239 B Wsst 42 sd 
Stroft Wow VoA. N. Y. 



FOREST JOBS 

avallaUe at tl36-|17B per mentk, steady. Cabin. Hunt, 
trap, patzoL Qaalify at oace. 

Qd dstefig anmadtatgly 

Rayeon Service Bureau, B-56 Denver, Cola 



(Mo srieoce fiction fan's coUectfon wonld ever be 
complete vilkoai Welnbaum toIoom. We hope 
our readere will order their Toltimo from Mr. Palmer 
eo that the sUe of the edition nay be conrenlenUy 
esUnated. — Xd.) 



SUGGESTIONS 

Here come a few of those ideas and 
suggestions you asked for: 

I think the new THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES is a big improvement over 
the old. Tbe stories seem to be more in- 
teresting and entertaining~le68 dry and 
stereotyped. What a line-up of authors, 
toot Cummings, Binder, Zagat, Weinbaum, 
Merritt, Ernst and Kline I Marcbioni did a 
great job on the illustrations, and the 
cover was attractive. 

As for suggestions: It is rather difficult, 
1 think, for a bi-monthly magaxine to sus- 
tain reader’s interest. I would suggest 
that you publish monthly. I like tbe Idea 
of the large number of short stories and 
C Concluded on Page 126) 
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NOW TOO CAN HAVE A NEW SKIN 
IN 3 DAYS* TIMEI 




GET THIS FBKB 

wnd iMini that what was considered imponlblo before — tha ra- 
maral of plaplw, blackheada. trecklia. tan. oilj akin. Urge porea, 
wrlnklaa and other defeots io tha cmier skin— «aa now bo dona harm* 
laaslg and econonicailr at home In three dan* time In many in- 
ttancaa. as stated by leglona of men and women, young and old. 

It la all explained In a new treatise called 

"BEAUTtPUI. NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS” 
which la being mailed absolutely free to readers of this maiaslna. 
So worry no more oxer yonr faumillatlng skin and complexion or signs 
of aging If your outer akin lotAs soiled and worn. Simply send your 
name and address and name the skin blemlsbet which trouble you 
most to UARVO BEAUTY LABORATORIES. Dept. 75-C. No. 1700 
Broadway, New York. N. T.. and you will recetre this new tnatise 
by return mall In pUin wrapper, postpaid and abeolutely free. If 
Pleased, tell your friends about R. 



(Concluded from Page 125) 
novelettes. But I think it would be a good 
idea to publish a three or four part serial 
once in awhile. You might cut out two or 
three of the novelettes and put in a novel 
instead- I think a long story interests a 
reader more than a number of shorts, be- 
cause he has time to get his teeth into it. 

I think you will have a big success with 
the magazine if you continue to give us 
such good stories by such prominent 
writers as appeared in the August issue. 
Your new policy with regard to stories 
promises much also. Tve always liked 
Cummings and Burks and the others who 
used to be so prominent, but who have 
been recently absent from the science fic- 
tion field.—L. P. Wakefield, 2832 Marshall 
Way, Sacramento, Calif. 



WE’RE TOPS WITH HIM 

I have just finished reading the August 
number of T. W. S. and I believe it to be 
the best science fiction magazine I’ve read 
in the last five years. It brought back many 
memories of "the good old days” of 1929-30 
when science fiction was at its peak. All 
those star writers in one issue is too good 
to be true! 

The magazine as a whole is excellent. 
However, I’d like to make a few sugges- 
tions. I am one of that group of fans who 
read science fiction for amusement and 
not for the science in the stories. There- 
fore I don’t believe human interest element 
should be subdued. The authors should be 
allowed more free rein and should not be 
expected to coincide exactly with scientific 
facts. These have been the two glaring 
faults in late years. 

Another suggestion is to give us more 
interplanetary stories. These have always 
been the S-F reader’s favorite type, and 
have been sadly absent lately. I will close 
with a wish to see THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES appear monthly and ask- 
ing to hear from other readers interested 
in interplanetary travel. — ^Jack Wilson, 
C C C Co. 1857, Camp SP-41 T, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 



THE SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

(Continued from Page 121) 

Director. DouElas W. F. Mayer, 20 Hollin P&rk Bd.» 
Boundhay, Lo^s S. Torkabire, £n^and. 

Belfast Science Fiction League (Chapter No. 20)« 

g lrector, Hurb C. CaraweU, 6 Selina St.. Belfast, 
orlbern Ireland. 

Nuneaton Science Fiction Lcasue (Chapter No. 22i« 
Director. H. E. Hanson, c/o Mrs. Brice, Main Road. 
Narboroufh, Leicestershire. England. 

Sydney Science Fiction League (Chapter No. 27). 
Director. W. J. J. Osland. StJ Union Street. Paddin*^ 
ton, Sydney. N. S. W„ Australia. 

Glasgow Science Fiction Leogrue (Chapter No. 04). 
Director. Donald G. MacRae, 36 Moray PI.. Glasgow. 
Scotland. . 

Barnsley Science Fiction League (Chapter No. 37). 
Director. Jack Beaumont, 80 Ponteflact Road. Barns- 
ley. Yorkshire, England. 



OTHER CHAPTERS 

There are other domestic Chapters of the LEAGUE, 
fully organized with regular meetings, in the tuUow- 
ing cities. Addresses will be furnished upon request 
by Headquarters to members wbo would like to join 
some local branch. Chapters are listed chronologically 
according to Charter: 

Brooklyn. N. Y.; Lewiston, Ida.: Erie, Pa.; Los 
Angeles. Calif.: Monticello. N. Y.; Maj^eld, Pa.: 
Lebanon, Pa.; Jersey (iity, N. J.: Lincoln. Nebraska; 
New York. N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: Oakland. Calif.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.: Chicago, HI.: Tacoma, Wash.: Aus- 
tin, Tex.: Millbiem. Pa.: Bloomington. 111.: Newark. 
N. J.: Stamford, Conn.; Denrer, Colo.: Lakeport, 
Calif.: Ridgewood. N. Y.; Woodmere. N. Y.: Beckley, 
W. Va.: Tuchaboe, N. Y.: South Amboy. N. J.: 
Pierre, 3. Dak.; Albany, N. Y.; and Boonton. N. J. 



. NEW MEMBERS 

UNITED STATES 

I,owell Rose. R. F. D. 1. Box 22. Clarksburg. Cal- 
ifornia: Niles Martin, Sbabbona. lUinois; Ted Rulin- 
•kl. 1411 Elston Axre.. Chicago, HI.; Robert Brubeck, 
1811 Green Road, South Euclid, Ohio; Emil J. Novak. 
2215 South 13th Street. Omaha, Nebraska; Irving 
Titel, 215 Boebling St.. Brooklyn. N. Y.: Lawrence 
Boyk, 1330 Diversey Parkway. Chicago, HI.; C. E. 
Forst, 617 North Maple Drive. Beverly Hills. Cal- 
ifor^a: Ray Wilson, 2305 Tatnall St.. Wilmington, 
Del.: Hall Rowe, LitUefleld. Texas: Gerald Stithem. 
218 So. East G St.. Auburn, Wash.; Jack Wright. 
P. O. Box 425, Mission, Texas: Milton Badeaux. 1101 
R. B. Ave., Morgan City. La.; Stanley Magusiak, 
Box 33, Newmarket. New Hampshire: Bay Ham- 
mond. 417 Second Ave. S. W., Rochester. Minn.; 
Andrew M. Koonitz. 07 Center Alley, Johnatowo. 
Penn.; All^rt Gibbs, 2226 Loring PI., Bronx, N. Y. d: 
Metro Urich, 1032^ Court. Allentown, Penna: Nof- 
bert T. Hild, 7000 Hamie Ave., Cleveland. Ohio; 
Frank Sorrels, Box 44. Egan, Ga. 



CANADA 

Robert (k«ssman. 230 Weber St.. East. Kitchener. 
Ontario, Canada; Arnold Lander, 410 Redwood Av^ 
Due. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

—where raombere of the Science Fiction League ask 
lor correspondents. 

Norbert T. Hild, 7000 Hague Avenue. Cleveland. 
Ohio, would like to correspond with girl readers who 
are interested in science and chemistry. 

W. Miller, Jr.. 60 Halstead. East Orange. N. J., will 
correspond with anyone interested In microbiology. 
Mayan civilization, or Atlantis. 



CHAPTER NEWS AND GENERAL 
AaiVITIES 

LOS ANGELES 

The Los Angeles SFL Chapter No. 4 meets twice 
monthly at a class cafeteria centrally located in 
downtown Los Angeles. Executive Director Acker- 
man attends regularly, and at an early date ac- 
cepted Directorship of the Chapter’s Fantascience Film 
Division. In this capacity, be prepared a petition 
for the revival of outstanding im^native movies, 
and called eamo to the attention of the manager 
of the Vogue Theater. Hollywood, after members 
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itail meet epeaker of the occuion bad eirned. 8o 
far. thie baa rualted ia tbo reylval of two fan- 
taatic films. “Oold.” tbe ('▼erseae edentifllm, placed 
at tbe Contlnontai Cinema, whereat Mr. Acherman 
contacted the manager with a specially prepared list 
of names and addresses of local fans, so that these 
enthusiaala mlaht be apprised of the picture's run; 
also, urged the manager to secure such other Eu- 
ropean eclentilllma as "Alraune.” “1840." "Mistrees 
of Atlantia," "Ruler of the World," "Judex," 
“Mabuso." "Onoe In a Blue Moon," etc. Scenes 
from the aeientlflc-serial, "Flash Gordon," have been 
exhibited by Ackerman, in addition to sttUs from 
eevnrsi Soviet fantasy films; and pictures from his 
kodak collection passed around of various science 
fiction eelebritiee. Bob Olsen, the famous writer of 
fourth-dimensional etoriee, made a recent meeting 
most intereetinr by an informal Interview with one 
of the members. Three members: James N. Mooney. 
Boy Test. Jr„ and Forrest Ackerman are Fsperantlste, 
and tell the other members the latest topics on tbe 
“Tongue of Tomorrow." Rus Hodgkins, treasurer, has 
a complete file of all tbe major etf. magaslnes; has 
shown excellent examples of his binding of sdance 
fiction excerpts. As soon as the Chapter can find 
a suitable place, a sdectifictlonal library is to be es- 
tablished. Member Alvin Musssn has volunteered as 
Librarian. Members Marshall. Ackerman, and others 
have offered to supply certain excerpts, magaslnes. 
and books to start the coUectinn. Bon Green will 
donate eclentlfllmateriai: Jim Mooney, artist from 
New Toik, has located in LA. joined Chapter 4. 
and is oomposlng a series of sdenllflc creations 
which may be put on display in tbe library for 
Interests of members ... A Director of Researob was 
originally proposed to keep track of stl. appearing 
in out-of-the-way sources of today, and to uncover 
eld stories out of print. However, tbo Club decided 
to wait and purchase, upon publication, a copy of 
t^ "BlbUograpby of Science Fiction." which J. O. 
Bailey, instructor at a North Carolina college, hae 
been oomplllug lor years. “Having amassed an amaz- 
ing amount of material." it is reported, “the com- 
nistod manuscript will be la the bands of pub- 
ushers during the summer." On June lUb the 
Chapter held one of its most euccesalul meetings. 
Director Hoftord read a reply from “Skylark" Smith. 
Honorary Member of tbo LA Le^ue. re his (Hof- 
ford’s) plan to form a unlQue IFC in tbe Club, 
an activity inspired by the storiee of the spacemen. 
Mr. Ackerman reported on tbe ecientifllm, "Trapi^ 
n Television." Mr, Marshall passed around a strip 
ei Ukree-<Um«neiooal cinema celluloid be has devel- 
epod. And discussion of the new THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES was carried on. 

The I<cw Angeles Chapter, under the vigorous and 
able direction of Mr. Ackerman and his colloagues, 
eoDtinues to be the most active and progressive in 
the League. Other League membere would do well 
to program their meetings and ambitions similar^. 



CHICAGO 



Mr. Walter Dennis, head of the League's other 
leading chapter, writes; 

“The chief pride of the Chicago Chapter of the 
Science Fiction League just at the preeent time is 
its leafiet which is of. by, and for the SFL as a 
whole. This little journal is published with no 
cosamerciallem In mind except that which ia vol- 
untary. As the leading chapter of tbe League we 
Baturaily feel obligated to set tbe pace. 

"Therefore, our May issue of the Ponrteea Leaflet 
will be an all-star issue containing material by every 
one of the active members whom we can possibly 
sineese said materia] from. There will be a number 
•i excellent pieces of a wide variety in addition to 
the established features. As a mark of appreciation 
for the fine co-operation received from the members. 
Director W. L. Dennis is donating a kodak camera 
to tbe member who has had, in the judges’ opinion, 
the finest piece of work in the bolletin to date. 
The judree are Jack Darrow and Harry Boos^, 
science fiction fans without peer. Tbe June meet- 
log will close officially the present fiscal year at 
whl<^ time tbe price will be awarded.” 

We have had the pleasure of a most interesUng 
vlstl from Mr. Dwnie. He has great plans for tbe 
future of the Cbicago Chapter and ia doing some- 
thing about realizing them. 

Members of the Science Fiction League and (Chap- 
ter directors are urged to write in to Headouartera 
with anything they feel may be of interest to the 
League. Notices should be sent in promptly fpr 
early publication. 

Afore 5. F* L. AfetM Next i$$ue 
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100 Shot B«pe«t«r 
H A H N B L 

AIR PISTOL 

No license, powder or pumping. For 
tarset prsotlM, small gams, rsia, r - 
Well made, stroog. powerful. 
loidini: heavy meul, wood stooks. 

1 In. overall: wt 1 Ib. 600 steel M’s FREE. 
Xitrs Suel Shot. 60o per 6M. Leather Hol- 
sters— 76c; Oone Target Bm A Targete 00c. 

St DtpMU M OOD't. Bmt4 t« stamp ter 6ar- 
potn talalep, 8 A W. Oellt. RHim. lutemaiUe, 
jMnMsIsre, TeiteeepH, 8»4ae*, et*. 

LEE SALES CO. (Dept QX) 05 West EUd St, 
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lSar^^ome 

Are you adult, alert, ambitiout, willing to study? 
loveiiigaieLAW! We guide you step by step— 
funiishall texts, includingl4-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading lawprofessors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW 
(orFrcc,64-page*‘LawTrainingforLeadership.” 

>USall8 Exlenaian University, ttapLoszo-LChioago 

tSsP^Dr; DETECTIVE 

Barn Big Money— Travel— Experience Unnecessary. 
Free Uetectlve Paper and Particulars. — Write 
NATXaKdL UETSCTITE STSTEM, Pept. 425-E. 
Fremeat. Nebraska, U. 8. A. 

BARTENDING AT HOME 




300 COCKTAILS 
AND HIGHBALLS 

AND WHAT HAVE YOU 

WITH 



DBINKING SONGS 
MC810 

BUM0B008 SATlNOa AND 
TOASTS 



25c 



ROLLICKINGLY ILLUSTRATED 



This new guide. ‘'THE PERFECT BARTENDING 
HOST JlT HOME" is really the largest authentic book 
lOQ bartending which Instructs you on how to mix 
eeveral hundred delightful drinks— cocktails, high- 
balls. rickeys. cordials, and other concoctions. 

Every person fond of entertaining guests at home will 
find this book very bandy and popular and excellent 
amusement for his friends. 

Bend yonr quarter now while our supply lasts. Cash, 
money order or stamps. No C. O. D.^s. 

THE BEACON 

West 48th Street Dept. 9 New York City 



LEAGUE LAPEL PIN 

This beautiful insignia is made in 
hard enamel in four colors — red, white, 
blue and gold. It measures in di- 
ameter. When you wear this emblem, 
other members of the SCIENCE FIC- 
TION LEAGUE will recognize you. 
Many friends will perhaps also want 
to join the LEAGUE. The pin must 
be seen to be appreciated. 

Send 25c. in stamps 
or coin to obtain your 
League Lapel Pin. 

This nominal price 
merely covers the cost 
of handling, etc. 




THE STORY BEHIND 
THE STORY 

(Concluded irom Page IIS) 

upon a tiny planet hitherto unknown to his rnos. 

The dark nebula was selocted as the locale ol the 
Invaders' home planet becauso to me these vast 
clouds of opacity have always been the most inter* 
estiar and puzzlinfr phenomena In the known Uni* 
verse. The odds apajLnst life forms from the dark 
nebula being: oxyffen-breathing' organisms suoU as 
those of Barth aro about a million to one. Hence 
the riant synthetic bubble of Mack vapor, ami the 
idea of the fatal effect of our atmosphere upon the 
unprotected bodies of the raiders. 

I made no attempt to describe the apparatus and 
procpneea employed by the Xotharians in any detail 
for the simple reason that the primitive minds of 
Earthmcn would be no more capable of compre* 
bendinr a science so advanced than the inhabitants 
of a South Sea oyster bed would be of understand* 
inr the mechanics of a pearl diver’s suit and euuip* 
meiit. 

CIVILIZATION IN CHAOS 

ARTHUR J. BURKS has been writing 
science fiction for years, and most every 
follower will remember his stories, 
“Manape, the Mighty’" and '‘Earth, the 
Marauder.” We’ve brought him back to 
science fiction with his exciting story of 
super-physics, DICTATOR OF THE 
ATOMS. Here’s how he explains its 
origin: 

Weil, I asked the editor of this masatins how 
he'd feel if. cominir to his office one morninr. he 
saw his buildlnB* suddenly burst into framaeiits and 
another buUdins of araazin? beauty instantly take 
position la its place? He didn't know — os who 
would — but allowed that if the idea were worked 
out it misht bo interesting. 

The how, when, and whyfore became then a irrest 
matter of interest, with “Dictator of the Atoma" 
resulting*. 11 scientists deny me my premise. I can 
only refer to Aristotle, whose theories ruled thp 
world for fifteen centuries, only to have some of 
them exploded in the end. There is, I believe, one 
exception. He stated that “man will never find out 
the Unknowable." Scientists have been diergriny into 
this like dogs alter badgers for hundreds of years, 
and find it still true, though new and amazing vistas 
are constantly being open^. 

As J. J. Thompson, the great English scientist, said, 
when other scientists were beginning to believe that 
experimenting wasn't worth it. because every new 
discovery killed an accepted theory of the past, in 
effect; “Every new discovery is a new mountain peak, 
from which we can look ahead to yet other moun* 
tain peaks, scaling which we see yet others, stretch- 
ing up and away." 

It's barely possible that curious readers, with 
crucible and vacuum tube, while trying to prove or 
disprove, perhaps, some idea 1 didn't even realise X 
was putting into DICTATOR OP THE ATOMS, will 
blow the fog an ay from some new mountain peak 
of science. 

What I moan is that stories like this, and maga- 
zines like this, niay easily become part of history, 
as did Becher with his wild guess about "phlogiston" 
in combustion, and Paracelsus with his chatter about 
human ills, that led to present-day medicine. The 
story may either be an insult or a challenge to your 
intelligence. Either way, if it makes you think I'm 
satisfied. 



Evety Story a Knockout 
in 

THRILLING SPORT 

A Brand New Magazine 
For All Fans! 
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IsVour Job Safe? 



Jtieb 68 the gasoline engine ohanmd the Job* 
of ^ousands who depended on norse-drawn 
vohioles for their living — bo now the Dieea 
en^e -is fast invading both the power and 
; transportation fields, and threatening the pree* 

I eat jobs of thousands of workers. 

What This New Held OHers You 

I Diesel encfiies are fast replaciag steam and gaeoUne 
I eagiXMS In power pisntai motor trucks and busses. looo* 
I tooUves and sblpa, alnsran. (netors, tindecs, pomps. e(«. 
—opening npan Inoreadng numto of welHiald Jobs fot 
SlSKt-trainei mat. You wlU get iult tnfocmaUoD about 
' tbe latest Diesel dsvelopmeots— two- and four-etroks 
I ev^'.low-andblgti-epeedandlMaYydntrlypeeiOiescl- 
wectrlo ganaraUDg aysteais. etc.— (n our oocme. Iscludca 
an text material— with spedal dlsgraiae for truck un- 
dentaadlag of this new poww. 

; Get our Pree DIsssI BeoUst and find out what 
A vour chance fo set into a his new indtutrv and srowuo the Diesel fMd offers you--how Quickly 70 a <an obtain a 
It to as Important pcsl^^ Today there Is pr*cUc*Uy no cottpetltloD S 
tho.pissel Odd. but tbs teercasM UM of Diesel engines wiU resoR In keen cook* 
peUtton lor Jobs after a ftw yeSrCiTyou start your training now and get estaOs 

■UM-JSiiai* Said. rcoDMdMt WORT . log point In your llfo. Write TODAY for full lofonnatfoOL 

—■ Amgrtcan Schoof, D^t. D-658, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street* Chicago* Illinois ■ ■ ■■ 




LONESOME? 

Lot me tsTanga a nmantle eo u ssp on denee (of 
. fSD. Pfatd younslf Q tweeUteati tnnt Amedea'a 
IbKOMst teieot aoslal owreqMndenoe dub. A friend- 
Jdp littar sci^ for Inehr Isdiei and centfemen. 
>whsrs; OOKFIDDfltAL fatrodoadons by letter: 

' and eootlnaois serrlca. I bars wade thwimods of 
-wto aotjraat Witte for FREE sesJsd psiiicolus. 
a aox M JACKSONVILLE. FLORIDA 

EPILEPSY— EPILEPTICSI 

I>ctTelt lady finds relief for boaband after Spedaliata 
tto<t»e and abroad failed. All letters answered. 

MltS. ORO. DRMP8TRR 

Apd. 2t. 6800 Z.afayette Bird. West, Detroit, Hieh. 

ToNELY 

tension Bureau. Happinesg twaita 
TQo. ^r re s peadeflts everywhere.seeking congenial mates. 
Quicl\ results. Coofidential service. Particulars FREE. 
Sr.kNDARO CLUB, Box 607-J. GRAYSIAKC* aUNOIS 

A BABY FOR YOU? 

If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your own and 
9esuo!i' lor a batv's arms and a bale's smile do not give up 
hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. Mildred Owens, 
DnC M. 6^ Hanan Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and she wUi 
tell you about a simple home method that helped her after 
being denied 16 yrs. Many others say this had helped bless 
their lives. Wrltenowandtryforthiswonderfulbappiness: 

■ itaRIPwp WA*#* Mar 1 arrtngo for you a romtntlo ocr- 
I nllMt* I Y w navondanee? 1 «>ili asalat you to find 
“■ ^ a w • a awoetbeart for yourself thru the fasteat- 

sro*>iaf and laoet nudon method yet derlsed for eorrespondence 
WuSm. Manibcrs la U. S.. Canada and foreign eountrlaa Our s«rr- 
IM 14 lefliMd. couneoua and strictly conlldeatUi. Write for tree 
Sartileaian and eample deaertptite Hat. No. 41S. 

CONFIQCNTtAL SERVICE. BURLINeTON. WI8C. 

P’rostate Sufferers 

Pr^fstete gland acute or chronic, rhetosatlsm, Udaey 
and' bladder sufferers tend for free trial paokagei 
anuiaing resntts. Endorsed by doctors. 

FR06TEX COMJPAMY, Dopt. 81, Miami, Oklahoma. 



For the Mechanically Inclined 

MECHANICS and HANDICRAFT 

15c Per Copy Every Month 



Prostate Sufferers 




An enlarged. Inflamed or faahy Preatate 
Qtand wry often causes LamNwch, Tre- 
Obent Nl^t Rising. Let Paint. Pelrio 
Pahw. boat Vigor. Insamnla, etc. Uany 
nbyaielaat endorse niawue as a safe ef* 
feetlte ireatBeaL (Bee Rtfennes Bock of 
the Metfkal 8denees. VoL VU. Sid edi- 
• • Dte •'PB08A0BB. * 



ntthlnt. No Drugs or 

FREE DOOKXBT 
EXPLAINS TRIAL OFFER. A00RE88 



UW.aSMTRI 

Mt0^E«?^R0DijcT^Cd.7 B'.js69r KALAMAZOO. BICH 



PILES 



DON'T BE GUT 

Until You Try Thio 
WondortUI Troatmont 

H for pne suffering. If you fiavo plies Iff 
I any form write for a FREE sample of 
* Page's Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. WpIU t^ay* E- R* 
Page Co., 421-B8, Page Bldg., Marshall* Mich. 



HAYFEVBl 



•9 ASTHMA 

oat, it’. FREK. Writ, for 



LIQUOR HABIT 

SendibrFBEE UtlAL of Nozalctk a guaranteed harmless 
bone treatmenL Can be given secretly in food or drink to 
anyone who drinks or craves Whiskey, Beer^in, Home Brew, 
yiiae, Moonduae, etc. Your request for nee IVial briim 
trial supidy by retam mail and foil 12.00 treatment whlu 
won nuw tiy under • 30 day refiuid guarantee. Try Noxalco 

haaeioA. ARLEE Ca OepU 209, BALTlUCHf^ Ma 

CONTROLS^ 

An effective treatment against disease of blood. Used 
for 60 years. Home Tt^unent. Hundreds of Endorse- 
ments. Whatever the cause, however far advanced, 
write for FRSfQ Book. 

JOHN STERLING REMEDY CO. 

Dept. 33 Kansas City* M<v 
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What you get in your pay envelope 
depends upon what you've got in your 
head. Training is the greatest capital 
stock ony man con hove these days. II 
you haven't got the training you need 



you con follow the example of other 
cessiul men and acquire it through Sj 
time study of on I. C. S. Course, 
first step was to moil this coupon. } 
don't you moil it yourself^right m 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS / 



BOX 3969-G, SCRANTON, PENNA, 

’if Without co$i or obligation', jplease tend me a copy of your booVIef, "WVo Wine 

sod Why,** and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 



□ ArobitMt 

□ Arohit.atuT.1 Dnfumaa 
D BuildlAC 

□ Cmtr*etor .nd Buildw 
O Struetur.1 DrAfUinAii 

□ StTUMunU EBsiseer 

□ MMtMMBwt ol Inreatioat 

□ BiMtnMl BariaMT 

□ ElMtife lAcbliof 

O Waldinc, EiMtno aod Om 
O Rwdiss Shop Bloeprintt ' 
QBoilermalHr 

□ ButioMs Mumcobm* 

D Office Manaceffleat ' 

□ loduatrlai Manacemaot 

□ Traffic Manacameat 

O Aeeenntaaoir 

□ AeeouBtant 



TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Haat TreatmMt of MeUk □ Plumbiac □ Steen Fittiog □ Bridge Bagineer 

□ Sheet Metai Worker □ Heeting □ VeotiUtioq □ Bridge ead Buildiag 

□ Telegraph Bagineer Q Air CMKllUeaiag □ Cbemiatry 

P Telephwe Work P tUdio □ StMim Bagineer O Phanaacr 

□ Mecaaoieel Engtneeriag □ Steam Bleettie PjiglBO n Coal Miniag 

P Meobaaical DnUtamaa □ Marioe Engineer P Mine Feremaa 

□ Maebiniat Q Toolmaker □ B. R. Looomotivee P Navigatioa 

P Patternmaker □ R. R. Seetioa Foreman □ Cotton Manofaetaring 

~3 Dleeel Bnginea P Air Brakee □ R. R. flignilmtg □ Wooten Manutnetorlag 



j Aviation Baa 



□ Refrigmtioa 



J RIgbway Eagiaaerliig 
□ Civil Engineariag 
P Survaging nod Mapping' 
BU8INE88 TRAININQ COURSES 
O C. P. Aceountaat □ Serriee Station Salaamaoablp 

□ Bookkewb^ O Firat Year College 

g Secretarial Work □ Bualneee C«Taapondenoe 

Spankb □ Frenoh □ Stenography and Typing 

□ Salenmanahip O Civil Service □Ml"'' 

O Adrertieiag □ Railway Mail Clark 



□ Agrioultore 
O Fruit Qrowiag 

□ Poultry Faitning 

n Grade Seboot Subjeet* 

□ High School Subieeta 

□ College Preperatory 

□ IU\iatratiag 



.^Aie. Addrett... 



..Sfate. Present Posilion... 



U non reside in Oonnde, send (Ma eovpon te the IntsrinSiensU Oerrespandenee BeheoU Oenadtan. Umitsd, Usntreal, OMgda 
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SILVER CUP GIVEN AWAY 

'I'liU tulunlilc cup. uiuilc i)f nolld ster- 
Uiu! *llwr. siimli ilMiui U In. Iilgli 
on a black oialioagiiy bus. 

1 will fl»v«r<l l( Id my pupil 



pruvciiiciit in Ills devcl- 
opmcnl wUlilii tlie nett 
\ three nioiulis. 'fheie- 
\ rnu. no matter wnat 
\ yiiiir measurements 



cAaner to win this 
cup for prtma- 
Hriil p.issesslon 
k —anil with 
V Vorit name 
cnKrared on 



■^^Puta Five 

INCHES ea Chaatl 

"Chest galnciJ user five 

Inches. Nervuus truulilea 
and eonstipaliun umie. 
Hare gained ten pounds. 
Keel like new mail." 
George Tiihlas rinklione. 
West Middletown. Ohio. 
Haaith i00« Battir I 
"Beneflta wiiinlcrrui ' 1 
h'lrst week my arm In- 
creased onu III., chest 
iwo In.. Health 1(I0«| 
heiter.” — Wllllnra 1 
Kaston. Cincinnati. O. 
fialit 20 lbs. I 
''Gained twenty lbs. i 
lllceps. 15X inches i 
and large pnirerful i 
slimildcrs. Rett of my M 
iHKly well proporllnncd M 
and herd as cork." — fl 
TToward Slliley, With- ■ 
Ita. Rans. ■ 

Raaulh la I WEEK! ■ 
"Just a week agol H 
I started. What a dif- H 
ferenre alreadv! Re ■ 
fnre, my chest was R2H 
In. normal and RRHH 
expanded. Now it's ■ 
RUH In. normal andH 
38% expanded." — H 
Prank Seeretto. n 
Tankers, N. T. MS 



«LOWIN« HEALTH! 

^u»«e Ui the j;i/rsfc 7<ta^e- 
iAeetl ceuvMahe.Ymtu/Ve44tM<»*f.l 



\ O YOU want big, smashing, sledge-hammer muscles all 
over your body? Husky, broad shoulders? A deep, power- 
ful chest? All the pep and vigor of a “hard as nails” 

S'llete? 

Give me just 7 days — one short week. That’s all I need to give 
— ymi the PROOF that T can make you a nevj man — give you 
real he-man build and glowing health that resists sick^ 
n^i". ends pimples, skin blemishes, constipation and other. 
Si'iuMes. 

^ Read the reports below from just a few of the hun- 
^Nicds of fellows whose bodies I have made ovei 
■ jtiiat's the kind oj RESULTS you can get with my 
■j||C()very — Dynamic JVnsion. My free book, 

♦vlastinp Health and Strength,” tells how I 
|B(£ YOU a body that women will admir 
men will envy. 

‘^'he 97'lb. Weakling Who 
A ’ecame *‘The World's Most 
P^erSectly Developed Man" 

OOK at this new photo of roe. This is 
exactlji how I look today. Yet once / was 
'< , skinny. 97-lb. woaklinc ! I always felt 
i self-conscious — never had Rood times 
cut a sciuare meal and feel well 
— ■flerward. Then I discovered the secret of 
■ fMifiaiiiif 7'enalon—my entirely new and dlf- 
nt roethml of body buildinR. It chanRod 
-^•ly entire life — Rave me the body you see 
I'e. It has twice won for roe the tide. “The 
A OE f \'orid's Miwl Perfectly Developed Man” ! 

•SMvmi whnt my nmnr.inR system did for Tne — 

' \ li .1 it hns done for hundreds of other fel- 
u . like yourself— it can now do for YOU, 

S i back up that promise with RESliLTS — QMiel: 

CSIXTS. You hegin to SEK ami TREI, the 
rcM’iire M once. VYhti's more, ft's acliial fwn 
liullil a husky hmly my Dynamfe Tension way. *1 
me. In Just ft few mlnuies of your spare time I 
lly Anil you ilon't hare to buy any contraptions 
Kftilccts that might strain your heart nr other 



5?:< 



ilnl organs. 

~ifall Coupon for My Big 
48-Page Book — FREE! 

B Make me PROVE. In Just 7 days, (hat I CAN 
aglvF vmi the hlg. smashing muscles — powerful 
■||niilders — deep chest — .and glowing, oil 'round 
■palth you hare always wanted. Take the first step 
Mai] coupon for your FREE copy of mr hlg 
_<i.. "Ererlastlng Health and .Strength." Address 
pcrsonoliy. T'll send you the book by return 
Mil. Show me you're a man of oeffon. Do It NOW 
^TARLES ATLAS. Dapt. 77J, 113 Eaat 23rd^H 
reel. Now York City. 
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CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 77J 

115 East 23rd Strael, New York City 



(g issfl C. a'. Ltd. 
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BAnos..:* 

j io 2/50 7fiiie^)...^M/oHA/2c '^a^ai 

'' //u2oMM/ic dei2al ^i/Aifj/co7c ... * 

\ ...HH/ZcScotsi 

% 1 - - 

O Nr^ asabi. Midwest demonstratea its leadership by offer- 
inffvthe world’s most powerful Air Tested 14-Tube. 6- 
Bana radio. It is a master aehievement. s highly pi'rfected, 
precisely bbl'i. laboratory adjusted set. It is. a radio-musical 
instrument '^hat wiil thrili you with Us marv'iduus super 
pcrlormano© ; . . glorious crystal-clear "concert” realism . . . 
and mugnilicent foreign re<-cption. It is so powerful, so amaz- 
inciy selective so dollcntely sensitive that it brings in distant 
loreign statioA^ with full loud speaker vuluaio on channels 
adjacent to pbworlul locals, 

30 DoifS -FREC Trial Oum 



lli’forc you buy any rstJln. write for the 
frpo ta-pue 1S3T MlUwesb eattloR. l.earn 
■bout the successful MldwcjU Fsetory-to- 
Ydu policy thsl saves you (romi3U% to 
— that kIvps you SO days fn-e trial 
rijtlit In your oivn home. See 'for yourself 
that tills super radio will oul-perform $100 
or $300 sets on a tide-by-side test. 



Scores of marrelous Midwest features, many 
of them exclusive, explain .MUlwest glorious 
tons realism, super performance, and thrlllins 
nurld-nliie 0-haiid rvcepiiun. Five tuning 
ranges inal:e it easy to parade the nations uf 
the world before you. You can switch in- 
Hiantly from American programs ... to t'ana- 
(lian. police, amateur, conifflerclal. airplane 
and ship broadcasts ... to (be flnest ami 
most fasciitatlng world-wido pragrama 



Beauliful New 1937 



HY MIDWEST WINGS 



CUNITY AND 



RICHNESS OF TONE 



DEAUY FINE RADIO/ 



No Mlddlemeo's profits to pay. You buy at wholesale 
pilres, dlrscl from Tathoratorles . . . saving SO'o to 
GO'r. You can or<ler your 193T Midwest radio from the 
new 40-page catalog with as much 
certainly of satUfactkin as If you were 
to come yourself to puf great labora- 
tories. You save 30% to S0% . . . 
you get 30 days* PItBK trial ... as 
lUlIo ss 10c s dsy pays for your 
MIdtvest. You sre ' triply protected 
with a One-Year Oiiaranlee. Foreign 
Rrcrpilon Uuaraiilce, MMicy-back 
Guarantee. 



^nmomi 



DEPT. C-62 
EsToblished I92Q 



cincinnHTi, ohio, u.s.r. 
Coble Rddress fniRRC0...Rll Codes 



MiDWKST naaio cokpohation 
D ept. C-S2, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, 
me vour new FREE eainloif and 
runs nr your llherni ao-<lBy 






^Town. , 
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